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[To the Editor of ‘ Blackwood’s Megazine.’ 


Noo. 1864 


Sir,—I have lately returned from America, after spending nearly a 


year in the Oonfederate States. During that period I visited all the 
principal cities and armies in the field, and was a witness of many inter- 
esting events, being present at Gettysburg, the bombardment of Oharles- 
ton, Ohicamauga, &c. Leaving the Oonfederacy in April, after a short 
stay at Nassau and Havana, I also visited the Northern States and 
Canada. 

As my friends think that a little account of my travels which I have 
written might interest the public generally, I take the liberty of offering 
it to you for publication. The narrative is no doubt very defective, as 
I am qnite unaccustomed to writing; but I believe that no one has had 
amore favourable opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
the Southern Oonfederacy, under its present aspects, than myself.—I 








enclose my card, and am, Sir, your obedivnt servant, 


A CAVALRY OFFICER. } 


PART I.—OHAPTER L 


I came into this neighbourhood, 
which, by way of distinction, I will 
call a station on the Underground 
Railway from Yankeeland to Seces- 
sia, some time in the month of May 
1863, and stopped at a road and 
river side inn, where I found four 
gentlemen, with whom I linked my 
fortunes for the nonce. 

I could not tell you their names, 
even if I chose to do so; they all 
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go by false ones, as they have im 
formed me, with a promise to dis- 
close their true patronymics when 
we reach the other side. I cannot 
tell you where this neighbourhood 
is to be found, lest I should get my 
friends into trouble. 

The one of them of whom I see 
most, and with whom 1 ¢ 
associate, is called the Major. ..He 
is very agreeable and well-inf 


t 
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has travelled a great deal in his own 
country, and seems to know every- 
body. I believe him to be a Vir- 
ginian country gentleman, who has 
been run off his plantation by the 
Yankees. Of course he bates them 
most cordially. 

Two others are young Maryland- 
ers going to join the army; and the 
fourth is, I think, going to run the 
blockade for commercial purposes. 

I brought the latest newspapers 
with me, which were immediately 
seized, and the Major read them 
aloud with amusing comments. 

Most Northern newspapers make 
it a rule never to tell the truth if 
they can help it, and it requires a 
great deal of ingenuity and practice 
to interpret them correctly. 

The Major did so, I thought, very 
successfully. The reading over, we 
took “a drink” all round, according 
to the custom of the country. Con- 
versation ensued, and it was late 
before we retired; the Major and 
the two soldiers to a deserted church 
near at hand, and the commercial 
blockade-runner and myself to our 
beds at the inn. 

The next morning the Major 

amped me a little, and finding me, 

ee “all right,” he. promised 

me his protection and services, for 
which I was very gratefal, and in- 
deed they proved invaluable in the 
sequel. I found the day tediously 
long, as we got up soon after day- 
light, and the Major left. after break- 
fast to make some arrangement for 
obtaining a boat to cross the water. 
He returned in the evening, having 
purchased a boat, in which we shall 
embark as soon as the weather per- 
mits. I had to shut myself up in 
my room for some time during the 
day, as a Federal officer came to the 
inn to look at our laadlord’s whisky, 

“and see that he had not too much 
of it—rather a strange piece of duty, 
I thought, for a commissioned army 
officer. I understand that innkeep- 
ers are not allowed to keep more 
than a certain store of whisky, for 
fear they should sell it to the rebels 
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over the water, and thereby “aid 
and comfort” them, This is a ve 
out-of-the-way place. Fancy in this 
“Excelsior” “ go-ahead” country your 
being seven or eight miles from the 
nearest post-office, and even there the 
post coming in only once a-week! 

Still we thought ourselves not 
safe from observation, aud “con- 
cluded” to part company, and lie 
about amongst the farmers and 
planters in the neighbourhood 
whilst making our preparations. I 
stuck to the Major, and we have 
been living at different houses with 
all sorts of people ever since. 

They are all kind, hospitable, 
good fellows, a little depressed by 
the bad times, and at being obliged 
to keep their political sentiments 
entirely to themselves; for I need 
not say that in this part of the 
world all are violent Secessionists, 
and have forfeited all their political 
rights, as they will not take an oath 
of allegiance to the administration. 
They run no small risk in barbour- 
ing us too. If found out, it would 
go very hard with their persons, 
and their estates would almost cer- 
tainly be confiscated. Only a few 
days ago, the family of a gentleman 
of large property in Maryland en- 
tertained two relations, soldiers in 
the Southern army, at their house 
during the absence of the owner 
himself, They were found out; the 
gentleman, who knew nothing of 
the matter, was sent to Fort War- 
ren; his property was confiscated, 
and the ladies of the family were 
sent South without being allowed to 
take anything with them.* 

Yet I never discovered the slight- 
est hesitation on the part of the 
sturdy planters and farmers’ down 
here as to receiving us into their 
houses, and giving us the best en- 
tertainment they could afford. 

This kind of life .is very instruo- 
tive and entertaining, as far as giv- 
ing one a thorough insight into the 
American mode of living in the 
country ; but it is rather bard work 
to get up at daylight every morn- 





* They subsequently earned their living by needlework at Gordonsville. 
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ing, and breakfast at half-past four 
or five. During the day-time we 
occupy Ourselves with walking or 
riding, or boating and fishing, or we 
visit a neighbour who invites us to 
make his house our next quarters, 

We never stop more than two 
nights at the same place. 

Dinner is generally before twelve, 
and by nine in the evening we are 
in bed and asleep. There is always 
a great profusion at every meal of 
salt meat, fish, terrapins, hot cakes, 
eggs, bacon, butter, &c.; but fresh 
meat is very rare. I do not believe 
that a butcher exists nearer than 
the county town, twenty miles off. 
There are no markets anywhere ex- 
cept in large cities—not even in the 
county town, where I spent two days 
before I came to this part of the 
country. 

A company of Federal soldiers 
was stationed there, but the “ citi- 
_wzns” are all ardently Southern in 
their sentiments. 

I sat one evening with a party of 
them before the door of the hotel, 
and they were talking red-hot “Se- 
cesh” politics, All regretted that 
the American colonies had ever sep- 
arated from’ England; and thongh 
they professed to admire Washing- 
ton personally, yet they heartily 
wished he had never been born. 
One went so far as to d—— Chris- 
topher Columbus—‘“ What business 
on earth,” he said, “ had he to come 
and discover this God-forsaken coun- 
try id 

“Yes, sir,” said another, address- 
ing himself to me, “it was a Yan- 
kee trick, sir: they cheated us, as 
they have done ever since, We 
didn’t want to quarrel with Eng- 
land, but they did, because they had 
been kicked out of the country, with 
their Mayflower and their Paritans. 
D—— them, I wish they’d all been 
drowned at the bottom of the sea. 
And they didn’t want to fight, sir; 
Yankees never do, sir; and we 
Southerners, like fools, went and 
fought it out for them, just as they’re 
making them Datch and Irishmen 
fight for them now, sir! No Yan- 


kee is ever killed in battle, sir—not 
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at Jeast to speak of,” he added, in 
modification of this rather untenable 
proposition. 

I believe I added to the geo- 
graphical knowledge of many per- 
sons there, by explaining to them 
the relative position of Vienna and 
Berlin, dissipating the idea of Prus- 
sia being governed by an emperor, 
&., &. At the same time, I have 
myself learnt several “facts” of 
which I was previously ignorant, 

It seems that the Austrian Field- 
Marshal Giulay, after losing the 
battle of Magenta, was cashiered, 
and then re-entered the army as a 
private soldier, and was killed at 
Solferino fighting like a hero. 

There was once a famine threat- 
ening to break out amongst the 
tailors of Paris in consequence of 
want of work. Upon this the Em- 
peror Louis Napoleon suddenly ap- 
peared in a to iy new and origi 
costume, and all the fashionable 
young men of Paris following his 
example, the tailors got plenty to 
do, and were saved. I made great 
friends with several of the unso- 
phisticated natives of that quaint 
little county town; and one of them 
said to me as we shook hands at 
parting— “I hope, sir, when you 
“ here again, I'll see you at the 
jail. 

I suppose I looked rather startled 
at his suggesting such a contin- 
gency, which, under the circum- 
stances, was not quite an improba- 
ble one; for he then added in ex- 
planation that he himself was the 
guardian of that county institu- 
tion: “I am the jailer, you know, 
sir.” He seemed to be a very in- 
telligent fellow, and I hope he will 
live to be a ju 

I mentioned before that theré 
are no markets in this country, ex- 
cept in large cities; but they have 
a substitate for them in the s of 
periodical meetings of planters and 
farmers in fixed places on stated 
days. Such a reunion takes place 
weekly at ——; and thither I betook 
myself one day, having ascertained 
that there would be none but “right” 
people about. 
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A long line of one-horse buggies 
and a good many saddle-horses were 
fastened up to the stake-fences on 
one side of the road, and their 
owners were at the store or the 
wayside-inn, or walking about, buy- 
ing and selling, and bargaining or 
talking (politics, of course), or— 
and that very frequently—‘ taking 
a drink.” This national custom 
never takes a solitary form, nor 
is it indulged in for the purpose of 
satisfying your thirst. To take a 
drink with any one, is to accept or 
proffer a compliment; to refuse one 
would give grave offence. 

Your friend takes you to the 
bar, and the “liquor” is concocted. 

‘Probably several of your friend’s 
friends are there. ‘Mr. So-and-so, 
will you join us? Mr. So-and-so, 
allow me to introduce you to my 
friend, Mr. Blank,” “Mr. Blank, I 
am very happy to meet you, sir” 
(an American always repeats your 
name, and treasures it up in his 
memory); “I hope you are in 
good health, Mr. Blank.” You go 
through the ceremony with all the 
‘friends, and in the mean time the 
drink is ready, Then you bow all 
round, saying, “My regards, gen- 
tleme,” and swallow it gravely, 
pretending to like it, and trying not 
to make a grimace. Of course all 
the drinks here are made of very 
bad whisky; and I did think it very 
nasty at first, but one gets used to 
everything. 

Aiter spending nearly a fortnight 
in this neighbourhood, the wind and 
weather suddenly became favourable, 
and it was cetermined that we should 
be off at dark. 

There was no time to lose. It 
was five o'clock, and we had to col- 
lect our party, which had been in- 
creased by two gentlemen from 
Washington (father and son) and a 
young doctor. However, by ten 
o'clock we were on board our little 
boat, and were fairly off. 

We passed one guardship without 
being perceived, and nothing dis- 
torbed us till near daylight. As it 

dawned, a big dark object suddenly 
Joomed up in the distance. Nearer 
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and nearer it came straight towards 
us. We strained our eyes looking 
through the twilight. Oould it be? 
Yes, it was—yes, it was certainly — 
there could be no mistake—it was 
a gunboat. I was excessively dis- 
gusted: if she saw us we were 


lost — Fort Lafayette instead of 
a campaign with Lee. Horrible 
thought! 


Still she came nearer and nearer, 
whilst we scudded away as fast as 
we could. But what chance had 
our little boat against steam? Big- 
ger and bigger the monster became, 
till hope dawned within” us a3 we 
saw her swing round and turn her 
black broadside towards us. She 
had not perceived our little cockle- 
shell. Away she steamed in an 
opposite direction, and as her ugly 
black hulk gradually receded, and 
began to look smaller and smaller 
in the distance, we recovered our 
spirits and laughed at our “scare.” 
The Major proposed “a drink,” and I 
thought the, whisky this time really 
delicious, 

We ran safely into a little creek 
on the Virginia shore, and then we 
soon discovered that it was all for 
the best that we had been detained 
so long. We landed in the midst of 
a deserted Yankee camp, and its oc- 
cupants had only left this part of 
the country two days belore, after 
having dispossessed the inhabitants 
of all the property they could lay 
their hands on. 

Negroes, horses, mules, cattle, had 
been carried off; corn and hay, and 
even agricultural implements, had 
been burnt and destroyed. The poor 
people were in a state of despair. 

This part of the country, I must 
remark, is entirely removed from 
the seat of war, ond the Yankee 
raid had been made solely for the 
purpose of plundering and destroying 
the property of the poor unoffending 
inhabitants. 

Landed in this desolate place, it 
is hard to say what we all! should 
have done without the Major; but 
he, who knew everybody, of course 
was acquainted with the principal 
proprietor in the neighbourhood, 
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and through his influence we ob- 
tained a yoke of oxen which had 
been hidden in the woods during 


the raid, and a cart on which our | 


baggage was put. 

The Major’s friend drove him 
over in his buggy, and we marched 
some fifteen miles to the banks of 
a river, where we met another 
friend of the Major’s, who took us 
in, lodged, and fed us. 

Next morning early we had en- 
gaged a boat, and had a most 
charming sail up the river. At 
three o'clock we landed on the 
other side; and, after a delicious 
bath, walked on to the house of 
another of the Major’s friends, 
where again we were hospitably 
received, and slept the next night. 

Fresh troubles about a convey- 
ance for baggage—for the Yankees 
had been here too, robbing and de- 
stroying; but the Major was once 
more successful in getting a wag- 
gon, anc, moreover, found here two 
horses which he had left behind 
some time back. They had for- 
tunately escaped the Yankee raid, 
much to his satisfaction—and mine 
too, as for the rest of the road I 
had a mount. 

It wes a very pleasant ride 
through a beautifal country with’ 
magnificent trees. We got along 
slowly, as most of the party had to 
walk the whole way. 

Wherever we stopped we were 
kindly and hospitably welcomed; 
you could not even ask for a glass 
of water at any house without 
their sending out a lamp of ice 
in it, and asking you to dismount 
and sit in the shady porch, The 
country-houses are chiefly built of 
wood—frame-houses they call them 
—and all have a porch along the 
whole of one side, which in hot 
weather is the general resort of the 
inmates when at home, 

On the last day of our journey, I 
rode into a yard where there were 
two little boys at play.’ They looked 
up, and one cried out, “Have you 
heard the news?” Then he looked 
@ little frightened at my outlandish 
appearance, for S:oneman’s cavalry 
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had been near lately, during the 
battle of Chancellorsville. 

“Yoo’re not a Yankee, are you?” 

I reassured him on this point, and 
he went on eagerly— . 

“Well, Ewell has taken Win- 
chester, and whipped Milroy, and 
taken him prisoner with all his 
folk.” Then the little fellow ran 
up with a “Won’t you get down? 
Pap’s indoors; he’s got the paper 
and all about it.” ® 

Pap soon came out with a hearty 
welcome and confirmed the news. 
Of course he knew the Major, who 
came up just then, and insisted on 
our stopping to take some refresh- 
ment and feed our horses, which 
we were glad to do, as it was an 
overpowering hot day. 

At ten in the evening of Thurs- 
day, June 18th, we reached Rich- 
mond, it having taken us five days 
to travel not more than seventy 
miles, owing to the devastation of 
the country we had passed through. 
Here, then, I was at length safe'in 
the Oonfederate capital, and had 
reached it at one of the most critical 
periods of the war. 

It will be remembered that little 
more than a month previously, in 
the beginning of May (1868), a great 
battle had been fought at Chancel- 
lorsville, sixty miles to the north of 
Richmond. 

General Hooker had crossed the 
Rapidan not far from Fredericks- 
burg, and a series of battles had 
been fought during three days, 
ending in the complete rout of the 
Federal army, with a loss of thirt; 
thousand men. Lee’s loss on this 
occasion had been comparatively 
very .small, but his triumph had 
been dearly purchased by the d-ath 
of the brave General “ Stonewall” 
Jackson, who was accidentally 
killed by a shot from one of his 
own men, 

Shattered as it was, the Federal 
army had nevertheless succeeded 
in recrossing the Rapidan and the 
Rappahannock, and occupied a posi- 
tion on the north bank of the latter 
river sufficiently strong to make it 
disadvantageous to attack, and the 
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Confederate commander determined 
upon a march into the enemy’s 
country, in order to draw General 
Hooker away from his position. 
The motives which indaced General 
Lee to take this step are stated by 
himself in an official despatch ad- 
dressed to the Adjutant-General of 
the Confederate army. 
He wrote as follows :— 


_ “The position oceupied by the ene- 
my Spposite Fredericksburg being one 
in which he could not be attacked to 
advantage, it was determined to draw 
him from it. The execution of this 
purpose embraced the relief of the 
Shenandoah Valley from the troops 
that had oceupied the lower part of it 
during the vinta and spring, and, if 
practicable, the transfer of the scene 
of hostilities north of the Potomac. It 
was thought that the corresponding 
movements on the part of the enemy, 
to which those coatemplated by us 
would give rise, might offer a fair op- 
portunity to strike a blow at the army 
therein, commanded by General Hooker, 
and that in any event that army would 
be compelled to leave Virginia, and 
Bowsibly to draw to its support troops 

estined to operate against other parts 
of the couutry. 

“In this way it was supposed that 
the enemy’s plan of campaign for the 
summer would be broken up, and part 
of the season of active exertions be con- 
sumed in the formation of new combina- 
tions, and the preparations they would 
require. : 

“In addition to these advantages, it 
was hoped that other valuable results 
might be attained by military success,” 


This advance of the Confederate 
army had commenced on June 3, a 
fortnight before my arrival, and 
had heen thus far very successful. 
The Shenandoah Valley had been 
cleared of the enemy; General Mil- 
roy had fied from Winchester, leay- 
ing the greater part of his division 
prisoners in the hands of the Oon- 
federates, besides a large amount of 
military stores and artillery; and 
the day before I reached Richmond 
(June 17), the vanguard of the 
Oonfederate army had _ entered 
Maryland. 

On the morning after my arrival 
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I delivered my introductions, which 
were chiefly in the shape of photo- 
graphs, letuers being considered too 
compromising; I met with the 
kindest and most cordial reception 
from each and all of them. 

Major Norris, Chief of the Signal 
Corps, Mr. Joynes, Under-Secretary 
of War, and Mr. Harrison, the Pre- 
sident’s private secretary, were es- 
pecially obliging, and furnished me 
with letters of introduction to their 
friends in the army. In the evening 
I called on Mr. Benjamin, the Se- 
cretary of State, and was fortunate 
in finding him at home and alone, 
We had a long, and, I need hardly 
Say, & most interesting conversation. 
We talked about the war and the 
foreign prospects of the Confederacy, 
and the atrocities which the Yankees 
seetn to delight in committing wher- 
ever they have a chance. 

“If they had behaved differ- 
ently,” Mr. Benjamin remarked—“ if 
they had come against us observing 
strict discipline, protecting women 
and children, respecting private 
property, and proclaiming as their 
only object the patting down of 
armed. resistance to the Federal 
Government, we should bave foand 
it perhaps more difficult to prevail 
against them, But they could not 
help showing their cruelty and fa- 
pacity; they could not dissemble 
their true nature, which is the real 
cause of this war. If they had been 
capable of acting otherwise, they 
would not have been Yankees, and 
we should never have quarrelled with 
them.” « 

Next day I went down to Drewry’s 
Blaff with a letter from Major Nor- 
ris to Captain Lee, brother of the 
General, who is in command there, 
“The Major,” my travelling com- 
panion, and a friend of his, accom- 
panied me. 

Captain Lee kindly showed us over 
the fortifications, which are very for- 
midable, and would effectually bar 
the passage up the river agaiost any 
number of ironclads or gunboats. 

Drewry’s Bluff is the same place 
as Fort Darling, where the Yankee 
gunboats were repulsed last summer. 
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At that time only three gons were 
there, and those not: particolarly 
large ones; bat now the place is 
really very strong, and much more 
heavily armed. 

After Captain Lee had shown us 
the fort we sat down in front of his 
house, and had a long conversation 
whilst waiting for the steamer to 
return to Richmond. 

I thought Captain Lee spoke 


rather despondently about the 
coming campaign. He dwelt a 
good deal upon the difficulties 


General Lee has to contend with 
—his want of mechanical appli- 
ances, pontoons, &c.; no organised 
worps of engineers; the danger of 
exposing Richmond if he gets too 
far away. He gave us some. inter- 
esting details of their extraordinary 
difficulties at the commencement of 
the war, which they began with- 
out any material for carrying it on 
except men, and without the means 
of supplying their most urgent 
necessities. 

But things have greatly improved 
since then. / 

Now they manufacture their own 
guns; small arms, gunpowder, cloth- 
ing, and almost everything they 
want. The blockade-runners easily 
supply the rest. 

He to'd us how little they thought 
at Washington that it would come 
to war, till the Administration trea- 
cherously, and against their re- 
peated promises, attempted to rein- 
force Fort Sumter, adding, “ But by 
God’s mercy the fleet was detained 
by contrary winds, and Beauregard 
then took the fort before they could 
get there.” 

Before we left Drewry’s Blaff we 
went on board the Richmond, or 
Merrimac No. 2, as she used to be 
called. Sle is built on the same 
principle as the Merrimac No. 1, 
and is very heavily armed: A 
banded “ Brooke” gun was espe- 
cially pointed out to us asa great 
beanty and triumph of art. 

In the evening Mr. Harrison took 
me to see the President, who was 
very courteous in his reception, and 
conversed some time with me. 
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I mentioned the devastations of 

the country I had through on 

my journey, avd he observed, “ It’ is 

the same everywhere, I am — 

to say; they are not behaving 

to us,” 

I had also an interview with Mr. 
Seddon, the Secretary of War, who 
kindly wrote me a pass to the army, 
so that I was now all ready to 
start. 

Major Norris was a 
obliging in making all arrange- 
ments for my journey, which was 
to be by rail to Staunton, and 
thence by to Winchester, 
where I should learn the where- 
abouts of General Lee. Nobody. at 
Richmond seemed to know anything 
about his movements. 

Major Carrington telegraphed to 
Staanton to secure me a place on 
the stage, and gave me a letter to: 
the quartermaster there. He came 
down to the train to see me off at 
six o’clock in the morning, and got 
me a seat in: the ladies’ car, and! 
told the conductor to take care of 
me. Everybody seems to take 
pleasure in doing all they possibly 
can to oblige a stranger. It is 
enough to know that you are a 
foreigner, and all will do their utmost 
to assist you. 

We rattled along a very good 
railroad, np hill and down hill 
the steepness of the grades rather 
astonishing me—through a beautifnl 
country, till we reached Staunton in 
the afternoon. 

The little town was crowded with 
all sorts of people “ hurrying up” to 
the army, and I thought myself for- 
tunate in getting a room to myself in 
the hotel. 

I bad made the acquaintance of 
several officers on the road, and we 
strolled about the little pleasant 
place, and passed away the time 
agreeably enough till supper and an 
early bed-time. 

It was locky that my place on 
the stage had been taken by tele- 
graph, or I should not have got. 
off next morning. The coach was 
crowded both inside and out, and 
many who wanted to go on with us 
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were left behind. It was not par- 
ticularly pleasant travelling, as we 
sat’ sqneezed up on the top of the 
coach amongst sharp-edged boxes and 
baggage, with scarcely room to turn 
round; but we were only too glad to 
get on at all. 

We reached Woodstock that night, 
and slept there, going supperless to 
bed, as the landlord’s provisions 
had been exhausted before we 
arrived. , 

In the afternoon of the next day 
we reached Winchester. There was 
no room to be had at the hotel; 
but a young Baltimorean, Mr, 
Crane,-who had been a very plea- 
sant companion during our uncom- 
fortable journey from Staunton, im- 
mediately took me under lis protec® 
tion, and brought me to a very com- 
fortable boarding-house, where a 
number of officers were boarding. 
My next care was to try and find 
some further means of conveyance 
towards the front; and I began 
to feel some misgivings on this 
score, when I discovered that sev- 
eral of my travelling companions, 
amongst whom was a member of 
General Lee’s staff, had already 
applied in vain to the quartermaster 
for assistance. 

When I presented myself with 
my passport for the same purpose, 
Captain Thomson soon relieved my 
apprehensions, and welcoming me 
cordially, placed a Government 
waggon at my entire disposal, 
which I might keep as long as I 
liked till 1 reached General Lee’s 
headquarters, 

The evening passed very plea- 
savtly; also there were some very 
agreeable young ladies, who told us 
of their sufferings under Yankee 
rule, and hoped and prayed they 
might never return. The officers 


talked of the late battle and capture 
of Winchester. 

It seems the Yankees were taken 
entirely by surprise. They had built 
a strong fort outside the town, to- 
wards Martinsburg, which they flat- 
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tered themselves was impregnable, 
and which was intended to overawe 
Winchester, and keep the whole 
valley of the Shenandoah in sub- 
jection. Well, one fine morning 
there was some skirmishing in the 
valley, and the garrison of the fort, 
from which there is an extensive 
view, turned out upon the ramparts 
to see what was happening. Sad- 
denly General Early opened upon 
them from some higher ground be- 
hind, which they had overlooked 
when they bailt their fort, and_be- 
gan knocking the place about their 
ears in a very disagreeable way. 
A Federal account of what passed 
that day describes the scene as fol- 
lows :— 

“Away down the valley in front 
heavy skirmishing was going on. Every 
eye was turned that way, when, on a 
sudden, came a boom of cannon and a 
rush of shell, as if hell itself had burst 
its bolts and bars, and was bringing fire 
and tempest on the world. Every eye 
was turned west. Twenty rebel cannon 
were throwing shot and shell into the 
regular battery. In-less than five min- 
utes the roar of cannon was exchanged 
for the sharp rattle of musketry, and 
we saw the fort stormed, taken, and the 
rebel flag floating over it. If an angel 
had descended from heaven, and told us 
of this five minutes before, we should 
not have believed it,” d&e. &ec. 


They held out in the other works 
till nightfall, and then the same 
writer continues :— 

“Every one knows what followed— 
the retreat in the darkness of the night, 
with everything left behind except men 
and animals; hundreds of waggons, 
immense commissary and Government 
stores, all the private baggage, books, 
and papers of both officers and men; in 
a word, provisions enough to feed ten 
thousand men for two months, and 
clothing enough for the same number, 
for six months,” 

General Ewell captured, besides 
this, a large number of guns, an 
enormous amount of ammunition, 
and nearly all General Milroy’s 
“ folk.” 
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OHAPTER IL 


The following morning I left 
Winchester in a neat Pennsylvania 
spring-waggon, which had just been 
sent down from the advance of the 
army. As companion I had a young 
fellow carrying despatches to General 
Longstreet. The driver was a Ger- 
man Jew. 

When we reached Martinsburg 
we found the hotel crowded, and 
there was no hope of getting eny 
accommodation there for man or 
beast. I had not time to lament 
the circumstance, however; for a 
gentleman immediately stepped up, 
and, introducing himself as Captain 
Ebrhardt, Chief Quartermaster to 
General Ewell, offered to take me 
to QOvlonel Faulkner, whose resi- 
dence is just outside Martinsburg. 

Colonel Faulkner is Chief of the 
Staff to General Ewell, as he for- 
merly was to Stonewall Jackson, 
Under Buchanan’s administration he 
was ambassador at Paris. 

The Oolonel received me very 
kindly; and as I was advised not 
to attempt to get on to Hagerstown 
that night, the road being blocked 
up by Ewell’s waggon-trains, I ac- 
cepted his hospitable offer of staying 
till the next morning. I was duly 
presented to Mrs. Faulkner, and spent 
a very pleasant afternoon. 

One remark of Oolonel Faulkner’s 
struck me as not quite in accordance 
with the view of the treatment of 
slaves which Abolitionists indulge 
in. 

He assured me that though he 
was a large slaveholder himself, and 
had always lived amongst slave- 
holders, yet he bad never in the 
course of his life even heard of a 
grown-up slave being whipped. He 
said, too, that a man guilty of 
cruelty towards his slaves would 
incur such odium as he would never 
survive, 

He spoke very feelingly of Jack- 
son, and with great admiration of 
his high qualities. He attributed 
his death, not so much to his un- 


fortunate wounds, as to a severe 
attack on the lungs, brought on by 
exposure on the night of Friday. 

Next morning I continued my 
journey, and crossed the Potomac 
into Maryland at Williamsport. 

The road was getting very lively. 
Hundreds of soldiers on foot and 
on horseback, in large and small 
parties and squads, were hurrying 
up towards the front, each in a 
costame of his own, anything but 
uniform. Some of the horsemen 
had sabres, some pistols, and all of 
them some sort of rifle, long or short. 
The cavalry here is very differently 
organised from the same branch of 
the service in Europe. They are, 
in fact, mounted infantry. Every 
man’s horse is his own property, 
and that may be one reason why 
they prefer fighting on foot, as if a 
man loses his horse, and cannot get 
another, he has forthwith to join 
the infantry. Besides, there has 
been no time to put them through 
a regular cavalry drill, and teach 
the efficient use of the sabre—the 
trne arm of real cavalry—whilst 
with the use of the rifle they have 
been familiar from their earliest 
youth. To handle a rifle efficiently, 
of course a@ man must dismount. 
On the whole, I think they have act- 
ed judiciously in taking their men 
as they found them, and not trying 
to establish the European system. 
Besides, the country is so wooded and 
broken up with high fences that op- 
portunities for a regular cavalry- 
charge on a large scale seldom occur. 
Their horses are generally good, 
some exceedingly so, but not large. 
I understand they are very enduring, 
and will go through any amount of 
rough work. 

The men’s shoes are good, and 
so are their clothes, though they 
look very coarse, being made of a 
yellowish-brown homespun. Very 
few carry a knapsack, but most of 
them have a haversack, and almost 
all a blanket. Many of the blankets 
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are made out of old carpets with 
very gay colours, and all have a 
hole in the middle, through which 
the man inserts his head when the 
weather is cool, or when it rains, 
as it has been doing occasionally 
to-day, and the effect is marvel- 
lously picturesque, especially when 
you see them lying or squatting 
down in groups round a fire cooking 
their meals. 

Beyond Williamsport we stopped, 
and turned our horse out to graze 
in a field by the side of the road. 
A number of horsemen were commit- 
ting the same trespass. Amongst 
them was a handsome jolly fellow, 
singing songs to his horse, whom 
he had christened *“ Abe Lincoln.” 
We made friends with him, and 
when we went on he joined us and 
rode by the side of our waggon, 
singing songs and making all sorts 
of funny observations. Besides the 
soldiers going forward to the army, 
the road was crowded with wag- 
gons and horses and droves of cattle 
and sheep, the spoils of Pennsyl- 
vania—all being sent to the rear. 
Some of the waggons were of the 
most extraordinary size, drawn by 
six or eight horses, Onr merry 
companion remarked on one of 
them, “Why, I thought somebody 
told me Noat’s ark had been broken 
up and burned long ago, but here it 
is.” “* How many horses do you mean 
to get in Pennsylvania?” we asked. 
“Oh, I shall only take one, sir. I 
intend to trade equal. I mean to 
take one and keep this one here 
that I’ve got.” We offered him a 
“drink,” which he refused—he was 
not going to drink any whisky 
again till the war was over. Teeto- 
tallers will rejoice to hear that none 
of the Confederate soldiers ever 
touch spirits, and they get on very 
well without. Wherever the army 
marches, the bar-rooms.in the sur- 
rounding towns and villages are 
closed by the authorities, and no 
one is allowed to sell intoxicating 
liquors to the soldiers. Of course, 
a great many do drink whenever 
they can find an opportunity, but 
opportunities are very rare. I do 
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not recollect ever to have seen a 
drunken private soldier in the 
South, though perhaps once or 
twice I may have seen an officer a 
little. “ tight.” 

When we got to Hagerstown we 
found the shops all closed, and all 
the people were looking very glum. 
Lee left here yesterday, and it is 
said will be in Ohambersburg to- 
day. The town is crowded with 
stragglers, amongst whom there is 
some little excitement, as five thon- 
sand Federal cavalry are said to have 
left Frederick City this _ morning 
with the intention of harassing Lee’s 
rear, 

The main army has now cast itself 
nearly loose from its base of supplies, 
carrying with it all that is abso- 
lutely necessary for the campaign, 
and intending to subsist chiefly on’ 
the country it passes through. There 
is some anxiety about an ammunition- 
train, I hear, which has not yet 
come up, and is of course of great im- 
portance, 

It is surmised that the Yankees, 
reported on. their march from 
Frederick, intend to attack . this 
train; and the stragglers are, I-be- 
lieve, being organised in some sort 
of way to protect it. Altogether, 
there is a good deal of commotion. 
But of all places in the world, the 
rear of an army is the place for all 
sorts of conjectures and rumours; 
and I dare say the five thousand 
Federal cavalry will tarn out to be 
fifty, and marching in an opposite 
Girection. We pushed on ourselves 
towards Greencastle, intending to 
sleep there. As soon as we got ont 
of Maryland and into Pennsyl- 
vania the road became abominable, 
and we had to walk. We passed 
through several villages, where the’ 
inhabitants came out of their doors 
and stood and stared at the crowds 
of soldiers and waggons passing 
along. They were not in the least) 
molested, of course, and seemed to 
have got over their first “ scare” at 
the strange sight. All were ready 
to talk, and groups would gather 
together, especially around the wells 
and pumps, where the soldiers 
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stopped to quench their thirst; and 
a good deal of civil conversation 
went on. One old fellow, how- 
ever, who seemed to be half-crazy, 
was preaching in a very abusive 
style. He used Bible language, it 
is true, but they were words of 


wrath. The “rebel” soldiers only 
laughed, and chaffed him good- 
humouredly. 


When we reached Greencastle re- 
ports were again rife of “ Yankee” 
cavalry and “ bushwhackers,” and 
to our disgust it was determined 
that Ewell’s waggon-train should 
move forward. That enormous 
train had parked on each side of 
the town, and we were in the mid- 
dle of it, and had thus no choice but 
to move on too, So we trffmped 
along. It was piteh dark, and by 
the side of the road innamerable 
fires were burning, surrounded each 
and all by groups of soldiers—a 
strange and picturesque sight. We 
marched several miles, for the road 
was too horribly bad for us to use 
the waggon; and at last halted 
again, and, finding a barn near at 
hand, we lay that night on the 
straw, and were comfortable. Next 
morning we went to a farmhouse 
close by, and persuaded the farmer's 
wife to give us some milk, The 
population of this part of the coun- 
try is called Dutch, though neither 
they nor their ancestors ever had 
anything to do with Holland. 

find that when people mean to 
speak of a native of Holland, they 
call him an Amsterdam Datchman; 
but when they speak of one of Ger- 
man race generally, they leave out 
the Amster. As most of the Ger- 
mans of any education who come 
here were Freiheits helden at home, 
and left their country for their coun- 
try’s good, it is not surprising that 
they are considered a nuisance, 
There are quite enough demagogues 
already in this part of the world 
without any importations from “ Fa- 
therland.” 

The so-called Dutch, however, in 
this neighbourhood, are a simple 
race; they build enormous barns, in 
which their whole soul is wrapped up. 
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I talked with the farmer’s wife and 
her two daughters, and attempted 
to elicit from them what part of 
Germany they or their ancestors had 
immigrated from to this country. 
“ Mir seyn Pennsylwanisch Deutsch,” 
was all the answer I could get. 
They knew nothing about their fore- 
fathers, and had evidently never 
heard of the “old country.” Her 
grandfather had come here from 
Pennsylvania higher up. “Jdfr 
seyn Pennsyloanisch Deutsch,” she 
repeated, with utter disregard of 
German grammar; and she evidently 
thought me crazy for asking any fur- 
ther questions. Her accent in speak- 
ing German was decidedly Swabian, 
and both she and her daughters 
spoke very broken English. 

We reached Chambersburg about, 
mid-day, and here I was at last 
at the headquarters of the army! 
I drove out immediately to General, 
Lee’s camp, about a quarter of a 
mile from the town. The General 
was holding council with Long- 
street, A. P. Hill, and others, but 
I was received in a most friendly 
way by his Staff, to several of whom 
I brought letters from Richmond, 
After staying some time, Captain 
Scheibert of the Prussian army ac- 
companied me back to the town, to 
assist me in getting quarters at the 
hotel there, where I should find L., 
whom I was particularly anxious to 
meet. After some trouble, and with 
the assistance of Colonel Allen, who 
was acting as commandant of the 
place, we got inside the house, and 
here I found L, ill in bed. 

Through his and Oolonel Allen’s 
intercession, and on my promising 
to pay liberally, and in greenbacks, 
the landlord was at last induced to 
receive me into his house, and gave 
me a very comfortable room, I 
confess I was a little surprised to 
see how entirely this matter de- 
pended upon the goodwill and 
favour of the landlord. We manage 
these things differently in some 
parts of Europe, in war-times, in an 
enemy’s country. During the da 
numbers of troops passed throag 
the town, amongst them the whole 
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of M‘Laws’s division. They seemed 
in high spirits, and, as they passed 
through the crowd of lookers-on, 
would treat them to a little chaff 
and badinage. The chief joke was 
about having “got back into the 
Union at last, you see.” The Uham- 
bersburg public looked on with 


stolid equanimity. As long as their. 


persons and property are left alone, 
they do not seem inclined to take 
much interest in either side. There 
are a large number of young fellows 
“loafing” about the town, who 
ought to be in the army or in the 
“State militia” at least; which 
last-named -body of defenders of 
the soil has been called out by the 
State Government, but does not 
seem likely to come. Our landlord 
professes entire neutrality, and as- 
serts that, as the Administration at 
Washington has done nothing to 
defend their State, he can see no 
Obligation for them to tarn out for 
the defence of the Government. 
His son has stronger Union senti- 
ments than the old man, and thinks 
that Hooker is quite sure to whip 
Lee, bat is content to see it dune 
without his personal assistance. A 
thick-headed young fellow, a stanch 
Unionist, with whom I conversed 
in the parlour, assures me that the 
South will be benefited by a re- 
verse. “It is just like a bad boy, 
sir; a good sound whipping does 
hima world of good!” But be does 
not seem at all inclined to assist in 
performing the operation himself. 
There is a fine wooden statue of 
Franklin, boldly perched on the top 
of the county court-house, and 
painted to resemble marble. I am 
sorry to say that this great man 
excited the derision of the passing 
soldiers, who saluted him with that 
“terrible scream and _ barbarous 
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howling,” a real Southern yell, 
which rang along the whole line. 
I heard it that day for the first 
time. It was a very peculiar sound. 
By practice, many have arrived at 
a high pitch of perfection, and can 
yell loud enongh to be heard a mile 
off. They learnt it from the Indians, 
I believe. Many of the regiments 
had little bands of three or four 
musicians who played rather discor- 
dantly. The Soatherners are said 
to be extremely fond of music, 
though they seldom take the tron- 
ble to learn to play themselves, 
and seem not very particular as to 
whether the instruments they hear 
are in tune or not. The bandsmen 
are almost all Germans. I spent a 
pleasant evening at Colonel Allen’s 
quarters, where there were a good 
many officers. Whilst I was there 
a surgeon reported that he had just 
come in from the country with a lot 
of horses, and we went out to Jook 
at them. There were about twenty 
big heavy animals, better adapted 
for draaght than for the saddle.. 
The parties sent out for supplies, 
horses, waggons, &c., give Oonfed- 
erate notes or receipts for every- 
thing they take, and the owners are 
this sure of being paid eventually; 
as, if the Confederates do not pay 
them, they can, with a receipt in 
hand, easily prove their claim against 
their own Government for war dam- 
ages, as indeed has since been done, 
Still they du not like the transaction, 
and hide their horses in the woods 
whenever they can, so that the 
scouting-parties have to exercise 8 
good deal of ingenuity in finding 
them.* Next day L. was much better, 
and we breakfasted at the hotel. 
As none of the Oonfederate host 
were permitted to enter its sacred 
precincts, the guests at table were 





*A little account of this campaign 


matics at Gatiqobarg College, says of Ewell’s “rebel” corps, 


through Gettys 
town. 


urg going to Carlisle: 


In the country, however, they treated the farmers less gently. 


by a Mr. Jacobs, professor of mathe- 
which passed 
“They did not do much damage in the 
They 


there enacted their old farce of professing to pay for what they took by offering 
freely their worthless ‘Confederate’ scrip, which, they said, would in a few 


days be better than our own currency.” 


I need hardly say here that the 


Yankees never enact the farce of professing to pay in greenbacks for what they 
take from the “ rebels” when their oppurtunity comes. 
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pretty free and outspoken in their 
opinion of passing events. One lady 
was especially indignant at the way 
in which the soldiers marching along 
had not kept to the road (a thing 
which it was almost impossible to 
do, as it was crowded with waggons, 
besides the mud being almost knee- 
deep). The bloodthirsty ruffians, she 
said, had actually marched through 
the fields by the side of the road, 
treading down the growing crops for 
about twenty yards on each side. 
The people here are, it seems, begin- 
ning to Eel the horrors of war! 

L. rather exasperated the com- 

any by showing them a twenty- 
dollar Confederate note, and saying 
that in a month it would be worth 
mre than all their greenbacks in the 
North put together. 

I went out to the camp again, and 
was presented to General Lee, who 
invited me to dinner. It was a frugal 
meal, and simply served. The Gene- 
ral bas little of the glorious pomp and 
circumstance of war about his person. 
A Confederate flag marks the where- 
abouts of his headquarters, which are 
here in a little enciosure of some cou- 
ple of acres of timber. There are about 
half-a-dozen tents, and as many bag- 
gage-waggons and ambulances, The 
horses and mules from these, besides 
those of a small escort, are tied up 
to the trees, or grazing about the 
place. The General has a private 
carriage, or ambulance, as it is called, 
of his own, but he never uses it. 
It formerly belonged to the Federal 
General P.pe. I remained some time 
at headquarters, and had ‘a good deal 
of conversation with the officers of 
Gereral Lee’s staff. Major Marshall 
mentioned to me, as one of the great- 
est misfortunes which has happened 
to them during the war (greater, he 
thought, than the fall of New Orleans) 
the accidental loss last year, through 
earclessness by a general of division, 
of a very important order of Gene- 
ral Lee’s. McClellan, who bail been 
slowly and carefally feeling his 
way, totally ignorant of General 
Lee’s plans, and the whereabouts 
of his main force, is said to have 
exclaimed, on finding this order, 
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“Well, if I don’t destroy Lee this 
time, you may call me what you 
like ;” and he immediately pushed 
on as fast as he could march, and 
caught the Oonfederates before they 
were ready. The drawn battle of 
Sharpsburg, or Antietam Creck, fol- 
lowed; and Lee, not destroyed, but 
thwarted in the main object of his 
cainpaign, soon afterwards recrossed 
the Potomac. In the mean time, 
however, Jackson had captured 
Harper’s Ferry, with its garrison of 
12,000 men, and immense stores, so 
that Lee still reaped some advan- 
tage trom his ably-conceived plan 
of campaign. McOlellan alludes to 
this matter, in his evidence before 
Congress on the conduct of the war, 
in the fullowing terms :-— 


“When at Frederick we found the 
original order issued to General D, H. 
Hill By direction of General Lee, which 
gave the orders of march for the whole 
army, and developed their intentions. 
The substance of the order was, that 
Jackson was to move from Frederick by 
the main Hagerstown road, and, leaving 
it at some point near Middleburg, to 
cross the Potomac near Sharpsburg, and 
endeavour to capture the garrison of 
Martinsburg, and cut off the retreat of 
the garrison of Harper’s Ferry in that 
direction. General M‘Laws was or- 
dered, with his é6wn command and the 
division of General Anderson, to move 
out by the same Hagerstown road, and 
gain possession of the Maryland heights, 
opposite Harper's Ferry, General Walk- 
er, who was then apparently somewhere 
near the mouth of the Monocacy, was 
to move through Lovettsville, and gain 
possession of Loudon’s height, thus 
completing the investment of Harper’s 
Ferry. General Longstreet was ordered 
to move to Hagerstown with Hill, to 
serve as a rearguard. Their reserve 
trains to Manassas, &e., were ordered to 
take a position either at Loonsboro’ or 
Hagerstown, I have now forgotten 
which. It was directed in the same 
order, that after Jackson, Walker, M‘- 
Laws, &e., had taken Harper's Ferry, 
they were to rejoin the main army at 
Hagerstown or Boonsboro’. That order 
is important in another sense, It shows 
very plainly that the object of the ene- 
my was to go to Pennsylvania, or at 
least to remain in Maryland. U pon learn- 
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ing the contents of this order, I at once 
gave orders for a vigorous pursuit,” de. 

Singularly enough, the same Gene- 
ral lost an equally important order 
before the seven days’ fighting around 
Richmond, and it was found on a 
on ge who was captured at Gaines’s 

ill. Unaware, perhaps, of its im- 
ea a he had not sent it on to 

eadquarters, or it would have done 
incalculable mischief. 

Next day we moved on a few 
miles on the road to Gettysburg, 
and encamped near a deserted saw- 
mill. General Longstreet’s head- 


mes were, as usual, very near to 
eneral Lee’s, so I walked over, and 
was introduced to the General and 
his Staff, to several members of 
which I bad brought letters from 
Richmond. I dined and spent the 
afternoon very pleasantly. Besides 
L., who is staying with Longstreet’s 
medical staff, there was Colonel F, 
of the Coldstream Guards, who came 
to the Oonfederacy by Matamo 

in order not to ran the blockade, 
and had a most adventurous journey 
through the whole of the Southern 
States. 


OHAPTER Il. 


Early on the following morning, 
the Ist of July, the troops began 
to advance. The trains were enor- 
mously large in this army, ds, be- 
ing now separated from their base 
of supplies, they had to carry every- 
thing they wanted with them. 
Amongst other things, they carried 
their tents wherever they went, and 
the troops were never quartered in 
any village, nor allowed to enter 
houses on any account. Although 
this was the case with the Oonfede- 
rate army, I believe the Yankees 
are not so particular, at least when 
they are encamping in an enemy’s 
country. 

First came A. P. Hill’s corps and 
waggon-train. After Hill's, Long- 
street's corps, and in his train L. 
and myself oceupied an ambulance. 
We got on but slowly, for we were 
crossing the South Mountains, and 
the roads were steep and crowded 
with waggons. Presently we heard 
cannonading, and news came from 
the front that Hill’s corps was hotly 
engaged. Just as it was getting 
dusk we reached the crest: of the 
monntains, whence we had a mag- 
nificent prospect of the country be- 


yond us; but of the battle we 


could see nothing, as the town 
of Gettysburg, around which it 
had been raging, was still hidden 
from our sight. A mile or two 
farther on we reached our destina- 
tion for that night. Of course we 


were excited and anxious to hear 
how things had been going; but it 
soon became pitch dark, and we 
could not move about, but had to 
wait patiently till some one shonald 
come in from the front. We lighted 
fires, tents were pitched, and pre- 
sently the doctors Callen, Maury, 
and Barksdale, of whose camp and 
mess I was henceforward to be a 
member, rode in and brought us the 
glorious news. Ewell and Gill, 
after a stubborn figit, had routed 
the force opposed to them, driven 
them through Gettysburg, and taken 
from five to seven thousand pri- 
soners. The Federal General Rey- 
nolds had been killed. . Presently 
General Longstreet and his Staff 
came in and confirmed the news. 
The Yankees would probably make 
a stand to-morrow on the hills 
south and east of the town, as their 
position was strong, and a general 
action was pretty sure to take place, 
I had not been able to procure a horse 
for myself as yet, although I had 
luckily brought a saddle and bridle 
from Richmond; however, Major 
Walton, of sore Laneaee 
8 very obligingly supplied me 
ir Ry Major Olarke lent another 
to Colonel F., and L. had brought 
one from Richmond, so this impor- 
tant affair for us three strangers in 
camp was satisfactorily arranged. 
It was still dusk next morni 
when the sound.of cannon aro 
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me from my sleep. ‘O’est.le sang- 
lant appel de Mars!” I sang out 
to my tent-mates. I went over 
to Longstreet’s quarters, a few 
hundred yards off, “fixed” my 
saddle and bridle on the horse I 
was to ride, and then breakfasted 
with General Longstreet and his 
Staff. We had to ride some five 
miles before we got to the front, 
where we halted at the top of a hill, 
from which there was a full view 
of the enemy’s position. General 
Lee was there with his Staff, and 
we let our horses Joose in an en- 
closed field close by, and lay abont 
for some time looking through our 
glasses at the Yankees, who were 
near enough for us to distinguish 
every individuai figure, gun, &c., 
and who were apparently engaged 
in the same occupation as ourselves, 

As evidently a long time. would 
elapse before Longstreet’s corps, 
which was to do the chief fighting 
that day, could be placed in posi- 
tion, I determined meanwhile to 
ride into the town of Gettysburg 
with the doctors. We crossed the 
ground which had been fought 
over yesterday. The Oonfederate 
wounded had been removed and 
their dead buried, but there were 
still a large number of dead Yankees 
lying about, and some of their 
wounded, especially in the cutting 
of a railroad where some of the 
fiercest fighting bad taken place, I 
saw one man who had been en- 
tirely cut in two, his head and 
shoulders lying a couple of yards 
from the rest of his body—a hor- 
rible sight. The wounded men, 
too, who had lain there all night 
were ghastly to look at; and in- 
deed a battle-field the day after 
the fight is anything but a pleasant 
place to come near. 

Gettysburg is an insignificant 
little town, but contains some large 
buildings — county court-honse, col- 
leges, &c.—in and about the town. 
These have been turned into hospi- 
tals. At the end of one or two. of 
the streets some sharpshooting was 
going on at the Federal position on 
the Cemetery Hill behind the town, 
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and the Yankees were returning the 
fire, but without doing any mise 

as far as I could see. Still we d 
not take the trouble to go beyond 
the town in that direction. 

We met General Chiiton, Lee’s 
Inspector-General, in the town. He 
was riding about seeking whom he 
could devour in the shape of a de- 
predator or illegal annexer.of pri- 
vate property; but I do not think 
he found any. Indeed, the good 
behaviour and discipline of the men 
of this army is surprising to me, 
considering the way in which the 
Northerners have devastated the 
country and wreaked their wrath 
on women and children in the 
South wherever they had an op- 
portunity. 

They are as cheerful and good- 
natured a set of fellows as ever { 
saw—seem to be full of fan, and 
are always ready to talk, and joke, 
and “chaff,” but are never pushing 
or insolent. 

We also met General Early, a 
graff-looking man, bat with a Ligh 
reputation as a soldier. 

On returning to the hill where 
we had left the generals in com- 
mand, we found them still there. 
They had been joined by Generals 
A. P. Hill and Heth, the latter of 
whom was wounded in the head yes- 
terday, and several others, , 

General Hill sent for water, and 
they brought him some dirty stuff 
in a pail, with an apology that no 
good water was to be had within 
a mile, and an inquiry whether he 
would wait. “Oh no, that will do 
very well,” said the General, and I 
began to realise that we were acta- 
ally campaigning. 

Wherever an army is stationary 
for a few days, the wells and pumps 
are soon drank dry; and in fact, 
before we left this neighbourhood, 
most of the wells had a guard on 
them, who only permitted water to 
be fetched for the wounded. For 
men in health, water brought from 
the nearest brook or creeKis good 
enough, and sometimes details of ~ 
men have to be sent a considerable 
distance for it. 
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On riding to the rear of our pre- 
sent positinn on the Fuirfield road, 
we met with Colonel Walton, chief 
of artillery to General Longstreet, 
and his adjutant, Captain Owens, 
and for some time we lay in a 
meadow under a hedge awaiting 
events. 

Colonel Walton is a New Orleans 
man, who in the beginning of the 
war was in command of “ The Wash- 
ington Artillery,” a picked corps 
raised in that city, which boasts 
that every member of it is a gentle- 
man of property and position. Of 
course their commander was a man 
of mark in his native city, where he 
was, I believe, a wealthy merchant. 

Like many others, Ovlonel Walton, 
though not a young man, ‘bad cheer- 
fully sacrificed all his worldly ad- 
vantages to his principles, prefer- 
ring the hardships of camp life and 
“the cause,” to luxury and ease 
at home under Yankee tyranny. 
But such instances are ‘the rule 
and not the exception in the South. 
There are thousands of men now 
carrying a musket in the ranks, who 
before the war were gentlemen of 
wealth and property, which they are 
now deprived of—“it may be for 
years, or it may be for ever,” as one 
of them said to me; but not one 
seems to regret it, or would for an 
instant dream of submission to the 
North in order to regain what he 
has lost. 

Almost all the young men from 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, the 
overran portions of the Carolinas, 
Virginia, and Florida, many too 
from Missouri, Kentucky, and Mary- 
land, are in this position; but they 
seem to be none the worse suldiers 
for having been brought up in lux- 
ury and cumparative idieness, 

At about three o’clock in the 
afternoon we rejoined General Long- 
street, who, after a long consultation 
with the Commander-in-Ohief, was 
at this moment riding down with 
his Staff towards the front. We 
found Ms corps already forming for 


the attack in a wood. 
Longstreet rode up the line and 
down again, occasionally d smount- 
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ing, and going forward to get a 
better view of the enemy’s position, 

The ground just before us was 
plain and open, bat beyond were 
those hills, since so celebrated, 
covered with Federal breast-works 
and -rifle-pits, and bristling with 
cannon. The Federals had _ also 
possession of the open ground’ be- 
low in front of their works, and their 
foremost guns were about a quarter 
of a mile from the woods we were in. 

I especially remarked a battery 
in a peach orchard, which was blaz- 


ing away at one of ours not far 


off. 

As we passed Barksdale’s Missis- 
sippi Brigade the General came up 
eagerly to Longstreet; “I wish yon 
would Jet me in, General; I 
would take that battery in five min- 
utes.” “ Wait a little,” said Long- 
street; “we are all going in pres- 
ently.” 

The men were as eager as their 
leader, and those in the front line 
began to pull down the fence be- 
hind which they were crouching. 

“Don’t do that, or you will draw 
the enemy’s fire,” said Longstreet, 
who sees and observes everything. 

We passed on, and very soon 
afterwards the General called for 
his horse, mounted, dashed to the 
front of the line, gave the word, 


and led them on himself. We all 
followed him. 
It was a glorious sight. The 


men who had been lying down 
sprang to their feet, and went in 
with a will. There was no lagging 
behind, no spraining of ankles on 
the uneven ground, no stopping to 
help a wounded comrade. Not one 
fell out of the line unless he was 
really hort. On swept the lio 

breaking out with an occasional yel 
when they came face to face with 
the foe, but on the whole silently. 
The guns in the peach orchard were 
pounced upon, and half of them 
taken in a trice, whilst the others 
limbered up and made off. Huon- 
dreds of prisoners were captured, 
and everything was going so satis- 
factorily that for atime we hardly 
Coubted that the enemy would ‘be 
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driven from his very strong position 
on the hills in front. 

But at a critical moment General 
Hood was severely wounded, Gene- 
ral Barksdale killed, and their men, 
at the very moment of apparent 
victory, when they had overcome 
almost all the difficulties that lay 
between them and entire success, 
hesitated, halted, and at length fell 
back, losing thereby far more men 
than they would have done if they 
had continued their advance. 

But still we gained decided 
advantages, taking prisoners and 
guns, and getting possession of the 
groand up to the foot of the hill. 

General Lee, in his report to the 
Government, describes this day’s fight 
as fullows:— 


“The preparations for attack were 
not completed until the afternoon of 


‘ the 2d of July. The enemy held a high 


and commanding ridge, along which he 
had massed a large amount of artillery. 
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General Ewell occupied the left of our 
line, General Hill the centre, and Gen- 
eral Longstreet the right. In front of 
General Longstréet the enemy held a 

sition, from which, if he could be 
Laven. it was thought that our army 
could be used to advantage in Se 
the more elevated ground beyond, 
thus enable us to reach the crest of the 
ridge, That officer was directed to 
endeavour to carry this position, while 
General Ewell decked. direetly the 
high ground on the enemy's right, 
which had already been partially forti- 
fied. General Hill was instructed to 
threaten the centre of the Federal line, 
in order to prevent reinforcements being 
sent to either wing, and to avail him- 
self of any opportunity that might pre- 
sent itself to attack. 

“ After a severe struggle, Longstreet 
succeeded in getting possession of and 
holding the desired ground, Ewell also 
carried some of the strong positions 
which he assailed, and the result was , 
such as to lead to the belief that he 
would ultimately be able to dislodge 
the enemy.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The battle ceased at dark. As 
we rode back from the fie'|, Gen- 
eral Longstreet spoke with me 
about the failure to take the posi- 
tion on the hill, saying, “ We have 
not been so successful as we wish- 
ed;” and attributed it chiefly to 
the causes befure mentioned — 
Hood’s woun! and _ Barksdale’s 
death. Perhaps if the attack had 
been made a little earlier in the 
day it might have been more suc- 
cessful; for Sedgwick with the 6th 
Federal corps reached Meade jast 
in time to assist in repelling the 
assault, and without this reinforce- 
ment the Northerners would pro- 
bably have been defeated. The men 
might have been put in position a 
good deal sooner; and in fact one 
of the commanders of division, 
Major-General M‘Laws, was blamed 
by some people for having been too 
slow. 

We did not return to the camp, 
but Jay down in a meadow near the 
batie-field, tying up our horses to 
afence, and using our saddles as 
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pillows. Some of the officers had 
blankets, bat as I had none, Major 
Latrobe shared his with me, and we 
slept soundly after the fatigues of the 
day. 

At early dawn on Friday, again 
the sound of cannon awoke us, and 
told of the bloody fight that was to 
be renewed that day. The moroing 
was spent in riding over the buttle- 
field of yesterday, the Generals 
holding a long consultation, agd 
reconnoitring the position to be at- 
tacked to-day. I was standing in 
the road with Dr. Oullen and some 
officers, when Pickett’s division of 
three brigades, which had been left 
at Chambersburg, and was to take 
& prominent part in the fight, passed 
us. They halted and rested for 
about half-an-hour, and I conversed 
with several of the officers; among 
others with Colonel Allen and Ma- 
jor Wilson, whom I had met at 
Chambersburg. They were both 
killed a few bours later; und indeed 
bat few of those I met that morn- 
ing came unhurt out of the terrible 
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charge made by Pickett’s division 
that afternoon. 

One hundred and forty-five guns, 
I was subsequently informed by 
_ Colonel Walton, were on this day 
placed in position, to open fire 
simultaneously on the enemy, pre- 
ery to the assault which was to 

made on their works. Whilst the 
preliminary arrangements were be- 
ing completed, General Longstreet 
rode with his Staff to the rear of the 
guns, where his men were lying 
down in line in the woods. Here 
it would have been impossible to 
have a view of the battle; and we 
Were recommended to ride into 
Gettysburg, and take our station 
on the top of a certain church- 
tower, whence we should have a 
very good view. Accordingly Colo- 
nel F. and I started in that direc- 
tion. We had just reached the top 
of a hill from whence we could 
overlook both positions, when in 
one instant, at a given signal, the 
whole hundred and forty-five Con- 
federate guns burst into a roar of 
cannonading. They were quickly 
answered by the enemy, and the 
effect was grander than words can 
express. We could see but few of 
tbe guns on either side, as both 
they and the men were hidden from 
our view by the woods; but the 
smoke rising above the trees pre- 
sently formed a dense cloud above 
them, and showed us where the 
work was going on. We left the 
hill and rode on towards Gettys- 
burg; but as we approached the 
town we found that we could not 
reach it without passing through a 
sharp fire from both sides, as Ewell ~ 
on our side and the Yankees on the 
Cemetery Hill were pounding away 
at each other across the road. A 
shell or two bursting not far from 
us, warned us to proceed no fur- 
ther. Oolonel F. rode back to re- 
join Longstreet, and I, who was 
feeling quite faint with hunger, for- 
tunately fell in with General Heth, 
who gave me and my horse a feed, 
after which I returned to the hill 
where we had witnessed the grand 
spectacle of the commercement of 
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the battle, and where I now found a 
many Officers assembled watch- 
ing the fight. 

The assault by Pickett’s division 
had just been repulsed. They had 
gone in splendidly, led in gallant 
style by their daring chief, had 
stormed the breastworks, and taken 
the enemy’s cannon. MHeth’s divi- 
sion, commanded by the senior 
Brigadier Pettigrew, was to have 
supported them, and they went in 
for that purpose, steadily at first, 
but soon got shaken by the storm 
of shot and shell that met them, 
Presently a small column of the 
enemy, emerging from a wood, be- 
gan to form on their flank; the 
men saw it, wavered, stopped, and 
then fell back in a panic, getting 
terribly punished as they did so, 
In vain were all efforts to stop 
them. Longstreet, who had seen 
the threatening move, sent off Lat- 
robe to warn General Pettigrew, 
but the rout had commenced before 
he could meet him. Pickett, whose 
men were now well in, and in the 
full flush of the victory they deserv- 
ed and would have gained if they 
had been supported, galloped down 
and implored the men to rally. 
Many other officers did the same, 
but it was all in vain; it was a 
panic such as will strike the bravest — 
troops sometimes, and no efforts 
could induce them to form anew 
whilst under that terrific storm of 
fire. The division lost frightfully, 
but the worst effect was that Pic- 
kett’s men, who had behaved glor- 
iously, were now left to fight alone 
against overwhelming odds, En- 
couraged by their success, the ene- 
my, freshly reinforced, now turned 
upon them with redoubled energy 
and courage, and soon their fate was 
sealed. Some surrendered at once, 
the rest retreated, nearly half the 
men of the division were killed, 
wounded, or captured. But they 
had won undying fame by their 
glorious onslaught, and as long as 
the war is remembered, so long 
will the charge of Pickett and_ his 
Virginians be spoken of by their 
countrymen with the same proud 
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and yet regretful satisfaction with 
which Englishmen tell of the charge 
of the Six Hundred at Balaklava. 

Another assault was made, [ 
think, under Trimble, but it was 
unsuccessful; nor, indeed, had it 
much chance of success, and would, 
perhaps, not have been made but 
for the confusion inseparable from 
the state of affairs in the battle- 
field. The grand assault had al- 
ready miscarried, and Colonel G., 
an Englishman, who was wounded 
in the charge, told me afterwards 
that before they. made it he had 
seen and spoken to Pickett, and 
said that as he had been repulsed, 
he did not think that they were 
going to succeed. However, they 
went in very gallantly, but had to 
retire, losing a good many men. 

The enemy made no attempt to 
follow up their advantage, and it 
was well for them they did not. I 
see that a General Butterfield, in 
evidence given before some Federal 
committee, blames General Meade 
for not attacking Lee’s right after 
the repulse, imagining that enor- 
mous captures of guns and other 
great successes would have been 
the result. It was, however, well 
for the Federals that General Meade 
did not do so, for be would have 
found M‘Laws’s and Hood's divi- 
sions there perfectly ready and 
willing to give him a much hotter 
reception than he would have 
liked. But in fact the Yankees 
were a great deal too much cut up 
themselves to think of anything 
more than holding their own.’ They 
had been huddled up in masses in 
their contracted position (which 
was not half so extended as that 
of the Oonfegerates) in order to re~ 
pel the expected assault, and the 
artillery had done tremendous exe- 
cution among them. Then, though 
partially protected by breastworks, 
they had lost very heavily by mas- 
ketry fire during the assaults, for 
the Southerners possess a great su- 
periority in this weapon. Almost 
every individual Southerner has 
been accustomed to use the rifle 
from his earliest youth, and has 
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thus acquired a skill in handlin 
the weapon which no amount o 
drilling can supply, and which the 
Irish, Dutch, and city Yankees, 
who form the mass of the Federal - 
army, cap never hope to attain. 
Altogether, I am _ perfectly con- 
vinced that in the three days’ fight- 
ing the Federal loss was far heavier 
than the Oonfederate in killed and 
wounded ; and it is only the fact of 
about 6000 Oonfederate wounded 
having been left behind in the hos- 
pitals around Gettysburg that gave 
the Northerners even a nominal 
preponderance in the number, of 
prisoners taken. Longstreet’s corps, 
which was the most heavily en- 
gaged, lost 6920 men. Pickett’s 
loss was 3500, M‘Laws’s 1660, and 
Hood’s 1760. I do not know the 
numbers lost in A. P. Hill’s, nor in 
Ewell’s corps. 

We returned to the camp after 
the battle, and spent the evening 
rather gloomily. In the night it 
began to rain heavily; and whilst 
we were asleep a thief came into 
our encampment and stole two 
tranks out of the tents in which we 
were lying—one from Major Moses, 
which had 5000 dollars of public 
money in it, and one from Dr. Barks- 
dale containing personal effects. 
Both were, naturally, much pro- 
voked ; and Dr. Barksdale’s disgust 
seemed only increased when his 
trunk was found in the course of 
the morning in a neighbotring field, 
open, robbed of its most valuable con- 
tents, and the rest saturated with 
rain. Major Moses’ trunk was also 
found in the same state. 

Colonel F. and I had returned 
our horses to their owners, but L. 
still had his (a very seedy animal); 
and the officers of the Staff and the 
medical department being occupied 
with their respective duties, we sal- 
lied forth together after breakfast, 
two on foot and one riding alter- 
nately, and in this way we wandered 
about the lines. 

We met General Longstreet, who 
had been much amused by hearing, 
through a flag of trace, that he 
was severely wounded and in the 
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enemy’s hands, but would be well 
taken care of. We also met the 
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artillery to the army, and remained 
some time in conversation with 


Rev. General Pendleton, chief of him. 


OHAPTER V. 


L. presently rode off to see 
General Lee, and when he returned 
told us that a retreat had been 
decided on. We were kept a long 
time at the cottage of a silly old 
Dutcliman, by a heavy downfall of 
rain, and then -went to Bream’s 
tavern on the road to Fairficld, 
which lay in the direction of our 
retreat. The road was crowded 
with waggons, as the whole train 
had bnt two roads to move on—the 
Fairfield and the Cashtown one. 
When Lec’s army entered Mary- 
land, the waggon-train alone, with- 
out the artillery, was forty-two 
miles long, and it was now larger 
than ever, though most of the wag- 
gons and teams procured in Penn- 
sylvattia had been already sent to 
the rear. 

Bream’s tavern, house, stables, 
barn, and every out-building, were 
full of wounded men, some of 
whom were being moved into the 
ambulances, and others more badly 
wounded were being removed to the 
better accommodation left thereby 
vacant. 

It was a grievous sight to see 
these fine young fellows, many of 
them probably crippled for life, 
and/yet all were cheerful and smil- 
ing. Looks of deep sympathy 
greeted them on every side as they 
were borne past on stretchers, And 
sometimes the wounded men would 
address a few encouraging words 
to some friend who stood near, 
himself too sad to speak. 

Many were to be left bebind, too 
severely wounded to bear removal ; 
and it struck me very much that it 
should be they who would speak 
words of comfort to their more for- 
tunate friends who had escaped the 
dangers of the battle. 

ot one complained. All bore 
themselves in the same proud manly 


way. 


For a time the yard in front of 
Bream’s tavern seemed a regular 
rendezvous for generals and their 
staff-officers, and all who passed 
stopped on their way and entered 
into conversation, 

Here I met General J. E. B. Stnart 
for the first time, and was introduced 
to him, and to many others too nau- 
merous to name, 

When it was dusk we went on a 
mile or two farther on the Fair- 
field road, and presently came upon 
a blazing fire, around which were 
Generals Lee and Longstreet, with all 
their Staff. 

We were to remain here till the 
train had passed, when the main 
body of the army would be with- 
drawn from its position and juin the 
retreat. 

It soon grew pitch dark, and 
then the rain began again. Ob, 
how it did pour! I never saw any- 
thing like it. Now and then it 
would relax a little, and then again 
and again would rush down in tor- 
rents. “This is too beavy to |ast,” 
I thought to myself many a time, but 
it did last. 

Fortunately for me I was toler- 
ably weatherproof, as” Colonel F, 
had very kindly lent me bis india- 
rubber overcoat, he and L. having 
gone off in an ambulance, as & 
covered four-seated “buggy,” spe- 
cially belonging to the leadquar- 
ters of the medical department, was 
called. 

It was certainly a dismal night. 
The fire was kept up and protected 
from the rain by continually piling 
on fresh wood, and it was @ roaring 
one, yet I wondered that it was not 
extinguished. It lighted up the 
scene with a strange glare. 

Lee and Longstreet stood apart 
engaged in earnest conversation, 
and around the fire in various 


groups lay the officers of their Staffs. 
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Tired to death, many were sleep- 
ing, in spite of the mud and drench- 
ing rain; and I well remember one 
long log of wood, a fence-rail, which 
was much coveted as a pillow. 
Once Major Moses, unable to sleep, 
got up and politely offered me his 
share of it. 

I accepted and lay down, but 
the edges were very sharp, and each 
time I fell off into a doze, I began 
to dream so vividly that my head 
was being cut off, that at Jast I 
could stand it no longer, and re- 
turned the Major his part of the 
bolster with thanks. Again and 
again during the night reports 
camé in from Law, M‘Laws, Ewell, 
&., stating that the enemy had 
retreated, and that they had nothing 
but cavalry in front of them. 

General Lee said, a few days 
afterwards, that he had hesitated 
whether he should not counter- 
mand his own retreat, which he 
certainly would not have com- 
menced if he had anticipated such 
dreadfully bad weather. But the 
Waggon-trains were now well on 
their road to the rear, and their 
safety might have been compro- 
mised if the army had not followed 
them. By eight o’clock next morn- 
ing the whole waggon-train had 
got past us, and the troops began 
to move. It had ceased raining, 
but the road was a sea of slush and 
mud, and we got along very slowly. 
I was on horseback this day, but the 
next I travelled with L., in an am- 
bulance, a most tedious way of pro- 
ceeding on a march, as one has to 
stick to the line of mud called the 
road, and keep time with the train, 
which comes to a stop every now 
and then by a waggon getting 
“stalled” in some hole or rat. 
Once well stuck, it takes a good 
deal of hard pulling by the mules, 
and almost as much hard swearing, 
I am sorry to say, by their drivers, 
to get a waggon afloat again; and 
so we moved along, but very slowly, 
and it was dark before we reached 
Hagerstown. 


Some smart skirmishing had 


been going on near here before we 
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arrived, as some of the enemy's 
cavalry had attacked the trains. 
They succeeded in capturing about 
forty of Ewell’s waggons and am- 
bulances, and twenty of Stuari’s, 
bat were driven off before they 
could do further damage. On this 
occasion the teamsters were said 
to have behaved very well, and 
to have repelled an attack of the 
enemy by themselves after their 
own cavalry guard had “skedad- 
died.” We managed. to get on a 
couple of miles beyond the town; 
bot L., Oolonel F., and myself, 
returned next day, and took up 
our quarters together in Hagers- 
towp, at the Washington Hotel. 
We were anxiows to get some sup- 
plies here, but the shops were all 
shut, so we made interest with the’ 
landlord of our hotel; and as we 
engaged to pay in “greenbacks,” 
he promised to introduce us to 
a “store” keeper of the place. 
“ You'll find him a wey fine gen- 
tleman, sir, and qnite honest,” he 
said. Next morning we were 
turned out early, our black waiter 
announcing that the “lady” wished 
to make the beds, so we had to 
make room for the chamber-ihaid, 
and went down stairs, and were 
introduced to the “fine gentle- 
man.” I very nearly forgot to 
shake hands when this ceremony 
was performed, which would have 
been a terrible breach of etiquette. 
However, all went on smoothly; 
we got into his store through t 
back-door, and invested a large 
amount of greenbacks in the pur- 
chase of coffee, white sugar, stea- 
rine candles, &., &., all which 
Juxuries are at present almost 
unprocarable in the Oonfederate 
States. 

In the afternoon I rode out to 
the camp, and stayed there till the 
evening, talking over the late bat- 
tles. It seemed undecided whether 
we should advince again; but in 
summing up the advantages already 
obtained by this forward move- 
ment of Lee’s, it is obvious that 
the ee had not been a fruit- 
less one, The war has not only 
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been carried on in the enemy’s 
country, but enormous supplies have 
been obtained, which will magin- 
tain the army for several months 
to come. Waggons and _ horses, 
which were very necessary, have 
also been secured in_ incalculable 
‘numbers. The men, whose meat- 
ration for several months past has 
been a quarter of a pound of bacon, 
now get a pound and a half of beef. 
Fifteen thousand cattle have been 
driven to the rear for the use of 
the army, which at present requires 
about three bundred head a-day. 
Then the enemy has had to evacu- 
ate a large portion of Svuthern ter- 
ritory, upon which they were press- 
ing heavily, and that, too, jast in 
time for the harvest to be secured to 
the Confederacy. There is no doubt, 
however, that the North will claim 
Gettysburg asa glorious victory ; and 
there will, of course, be great rejoic- 
ings over it in “ Yankeedoodledom,” 
as my friends say. 

At the Dutchman’s cottage I 
met two officers who had been pri- 
soners of war in the North, and 


confined in Fort Delaware, near 
Baltimore. They described the 
horrors of their existence there; 


and it seems, indeed, ly ail ac- 
counts that I have heard before 
and since, to be a very filthy and 
unwholesome piace, utterly unfit 
for the confinement of prisouers 
of war, The fact that both sides 
speak the same language makes it 
extremely difficult to recapture a 
man when he has once escaped, and 
renders it perhaps necessary to re- 
sort to restrictions far more strin- 
gent than usual in Europe; and if 
only close confinement and want of 
exercise were complained of, there 
might be some excuse; but there is 
none for choosing a place notori- 
ously unwholesome, denying the 
unfortunate captives the means of 
keeping their prison and themselves 
clean, and supplying them at the 
same time with scanty food, which 
is sometimes so bad as to be almost 
poisonous. I visited the Libby 


Prison at Richmond some time after- 
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wards, and found it kept scrupulously 
clean and well ventilated; there 
was not a bad smell about the place; 
and, to attend upon the 900 to 1060 
officers confined there, forty negro 
servants were kept. 

At Belle Isle, in the James river, 
close to Richmond, there were about 
8000 prisoners living in tents, in 
a regular encampment, with plenty 
of room for exercise, any amount 
of water, bathing allowed in the 
season, and better rations than the 
Confederate soldiers get in the field, 
though nominally the same. They 
had been on Belle Isle six months 
when I went there, and I counted 
seventy-six graves in the island, 
As many have died in one day at 
Fort Delaware—so Captain Bois- 
Sieux, the Commandant of Belle 
Isle, informed me. During the 
first. three months only one had 
died, but lately, since the exchange 
of prisoners had been stopped, the 
men easily fell ill, grew despondent, 
and died. 

The Yankees have tried very hard 
to get up a sensation in the North, 
about the alleged ill-treatment of 
Federal prisoners in the South. 
For this purpose they have had 
photographs taken of some 
fellows who had been for a fees 
time ill in the hospitals at Rich- 
mond, and had been sent home to 
their friends to save their lives. Of 
course, these poor wretches looked 
in the most miserable condition. 
although it was through illness and 
not from starvation; but the Yan- 
kees did not scraple to scatter por- 
traits of them about by the million, 
as samples of the state of all the 
prisoners held in the South, It 
was a jeu d'esprit very laudable, “as 
it might injure the South,” like Mr. 
Seward’s forged despatches; but, 
after what I had seen with my own 
eyes at Belle Isle and the Libb 
Prison, and what I heard wi 
my own ears from Southerners of 
their treatment as prisoners in the 
North, I could not help being remind- 
ed of the old Scotch proverb, “Ill 
doers are ill deemers.” 
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OHAPTER VI. 


Two days after our return to 
Hagerstown, Colonel F, left us, be- 
ing obliged to return to England 
without delay, and made straight 
for the Federal lines, determined to 
take his chance of getting through 
them. Most of his friends were 
rather anxious about him, but Long- 
street, with whom he was a great 
favourite, was confident he would 
succeed. “A man who has tra- 
velled all through Texas as suc- 
cessfully as the Colonel, is safe to get 
through the Yankee lines all right,” 
he said. 

L. and I visited General Lee in 
the afternoon, and he spoke very 
openly on the subject of the late 
campaign. 

Had he been aware that Meade 
had been able to concentrate his 
whole army—for which he deserved 
great credit—he certainly should 
not have attacked him: indeed it 
had not been his interest nor his 
intention to bring on a@ great battle 
at all; but, led away, partly by the 
success of the first day, believing 
that Meade had only a portion of 
his army in front of him, and see- 
ing the enthusiasm of his own 
troops, he had thought that a suc- 
cessful battle would cut the knot 
so easily and satisfactorily, that he 
had determined to risk it. His want 
of knowledge of the enemy’s move- 
ments he attributed to Stuart having 
got too far away from him with his 
cavalry. | 

Stuart, who had gone to within 
sight of Washington and captured 
a large train of waggons close to 
Georgetown, a suburb of that 
city, had expected to rendez- 
vous with the main army on the 
Susquehanna, but when he reached 
York he found that General Lee 
had not advanced as far as he ex- 
pected, and that the whole Federal 
force was between him and General 
Lee. Oonsequently he had to make 
8 long detour, coming round oy Car- 
lisle, to rejoin the army, and did not 


arrive till the evening of the second 
day’s battle. 

General Lee, when he had com- 
menced his forward movement, had 
gained’ several days’ march upon 
General Hooker, who was at that 
time opposed to him; but at Cham- 
bersburg he had been obliged to 
halt with his main force for three 
days, as there had been some delay 
in forwarding his supply trains, 
This gave Meade, who had now 
superseded Hooker, time to concen- 
trate his forces in the right direction. 
Otherwise, and if Lee had been able 
to follow closely upon Ewell’s corps, 
which had advanced as far as Car- 
lisle, he would have crossed the 
mountainous region of Pennsylvania, 
and got into the rich and fertile val- 
ley of the Susquehanna without any 
opposition. 

ere his army would have found 
lentifal means of subsistence. 
hiladelphia would have been 
threatened, and Washington, Bal- 
timore, and the army of the Poto- 
mac would have been cat off from 
their supplies, and from all com- 
munication with the North except 
by sea. The communications of 
General . Lee could not have been 
seriously interfered with without 
the Federal army entirely uncover- 
ing Washington and Baltimore. He 
might have taken up a position 
where it would have been very 
difficult for Meade to attack him; 
and without. farther fighting, by 
merely maintaining his army at or 
near Harrisburg or some other cen- 
tral point, incalculable results might 
have been secured. But it was not 


so ordained. 

If the campaign had sach an ob- 
ject in view as I have supposed, it 
was already defeated, when Meade 
was able to concentrate his whole 
army and place it in Lee’s way be- 
fore he had got through the moun- 
tains. 

Far from his ‘base of supplies, | 
with an enormous waggon - train, 
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Lee could not hope by manwavring 
to dislodge Meade from before him ; 
and in that difficult mountainous 
region, where strong defensive posi- 
tions are to be found at every few 
miles’ interval, it would have been 
very unreasonable to expect to in- 
flict such a crushing defeat upon 
Meade’s army as would prevent him 
from making any further resistance. 

Had the sirong positions at Get- 
tysburg been stormed, no doubt 
cannon and colours and prisoners 
would have been taken, but at a 
great sacrifice of life. The Fede- 
rals would have fallen back, and 
probably taken up a still stronger 

ition a few miles to the rear. 

e would have had to retreat all 
the same, especially as, after the 
third day’s fight, ammupition—par- 
ticularly small-arms ammunition — 
was getting short. Had there been 
only a portion of Meade’s army at 
Gettysburg, and that portion had 
been overwhelmed, of course it 
would have been a different thing; 
and, as General Lee said himself, 
it was under the impression that 
he had only a part of Meade’s army 
to deal with that he fought the 
battle. : 


As we were riding back to Hag- 
erstown we fell in with Oovlonel 
Wickham, who commands a brigade 
of Stuart’s cavalry, in coinection 
with whom the following story was 
told me. 

It will be remembered that Vir- 
ginia was one of the last Siates to 
secede, and did not do so until she 
had exhausted every effort to effect 
@ compromise; and when she did 
so, the few Southern States that 
were still hesitating fOllowed her 
example, and the war became inevi- 
table. : 
@ “Matters were coming to a crisis 
when the leading men of Virginia 
sent a deputation of three of their 
number* to wait on the President, 
Mr. Lincoln. 
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They tried to impress him with 
a sense of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and urgently entreated that he 
would do something to calm the 
excitement amongst the people, 
whose irritation at the threats of 
the Administration and of the 
Northern States was getting beyond 
control, 

It was just after the taking of 
Fort Samter, and Lincoln’s having 
called out 75,000 men to coerce the 
South, 

“Bat what would you have me 
do 2” said “Mr. Lincoln, 

“Mr. President,” replied one of the 
deputation, “I would beg you to lend 
me your finger and thamb for five 
minutes ”"—meaning, of course, that 
he wished him to write something 
that should allay the prevailing ex- 
citement. 

But Mr. Lincoln did not choose 
to understand him. “My finger 
and thumb!” he repeated — “ my 
finger and thumb! What would 
you do with them? Blow your 
nose ?” 

The deputation retired in disgust, 
and Virgivia seceded, 

We remained about a week at 
Hagerstown, being all the time, us 
we discovered afterwards from the 
Yankee newspapers, in the most 
frightful danger of being captured 
by Meade’s victorious and pursuing 
army. Lee's army, upon which we 
relied fur security, wus, it is true 
only a mile off, Hagerstown aod 
ourselves lying between them and 
the Yaukees, but it was a demoral- 
ised horde of fugitives; and Meade 
lost all the credit be had gained at 
Gettysburg, because he did not cap- 
ture the whole “crowd,” or drive 
them into the Potomac, Forta- 
nately we were in happy ignorance 
of the peril in which we were placed, 
or it might have disturbed our peace- 
ful slumbers at the Washington 
Hotel. 

Whilst we were at Hagerstown, 
tige news arrived of the fall of Vicks- 





* Ihave since heard that Colonel Wickham, although a very prominent man 
in the councils of his State, was not one of this deputation, which consisted of 
Messrs. W. B. Preston, G. W. Randolph, and A. N. H. Stuart. 
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burg, and this may perhaps have 
had some influence in decidio 
General Lee to recross the Poto- 
mac. Many were disappointed at 
this decision, as it had been the 
general opinion that the army was 
only waiting for fresh supplies to 
recommence offensive operations. 

Again the rain came down in tor- 
rents, and the generals must have 
had an anxious time of it, as the 
Potomac was much swollen already, 
and there was but one pontoon 
bridge at the point where we crossed. 
However, all got over safely, and 
Meade did not capture a rearguard 
of two brigades, as he afterwards 
boasted he had done. There was, 
however, a furious attack made by 
some forty tipsy cavalry men pon 
the rearguard; aod though they 
were entirely eut to pieces them- 
selves, they killed General Petti- 
grew, and several soldiers, Gene- 
ra] Pettigrew, as they came tearing 
along with a Yankee battle-flag 
flying, had forbidden his men to 
fire at them, thinking it was a party 
of Confederates who liad captured 
a Yankee flag; he could not con- 
ceive it, possible that a squad ,of 
cavalry should attack his strong 
force. 

The Yankee cavalry has not the 
credit of doing very dashing things, 
and at present the Oonfederate 
cavalry is also a little under a cloud. 
The cavalry have always artillery 
with them, and Longstreet says 
it is this which demoralises them. 
When two cavalry parties meet they 
do not fight themselves, but set 
their artillery to work at a game of 
long bowls. 

I think the fact of the men own- 
ing their own horses is likely to 
make them more careful than they 
should be. If a man loses his 
horse and cannot buy another, he 
is transferred to the infantry, which 
of course he does not like. Besides, 
the perpetual raiding, and pouncing 
upon supply-trains and __ sutlers’ 
stores, though capital fan, does not 
conduce to make good soldiers. 

We pitched our tents a mile or 
two south of where we had crossed 
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the river, and made ourselves 


g comfortable. The army is in good 


spirits in spite of our own retreat 
and the bad news from the west. , 
As for despondeney, or being wea’ 
of resistance and of the war, whi 
hind of feeling I see the Northern- 
ers are fund of attributing to the 
South, there are certainly no symp- 
toms of it in this army. “We will 
fight them, sir, till h—— freezes, 
and then, sir, we’ll fight them on the 
ice,” said an energetic officer to me; 
and the same sentiment seems to 
animate every one, though they do 
not all express themselves in such 
strong language. 

The Southerners are of course 
not nearly so commercial @ race as 
the Yankees, but still they are much 
given to “trading” amongst each 
other, and the other day at an hos- 
pital in Gettysburg, an  artillery- 
man whose leg was to be taken off, 
no sooner knew that the amputa- 
tion was decided upon by the doc- 
tors, than he turned to another 
wounded man in the next bed, and 
before the operation was performed 
had “traded” the boot which was 
henceforth to be of no use to him. 

The negroes in camp are a great 


study. Of course they are all slaves. 


They have a great horror of the 
Yankees, and when in Pennsylvania 
could not be got to move a hundred 
ards from the camp for fear of 
eing kidnapped, whilst here they 
delight jin roaming about the coun- 
try in search of poultry, eggs, fruit, 
and suchlike delicacies, for which 
they arb excellent caterers. I heard 
of only a single instance of a servant 
being lost during the campaign, and 
his master was convinced that he 
had been stolen, and that he had 
not run off of his own free-will. 
Our excellent cook Jeff is a great 
character, and has arrived at the 
dignity of being an “uncle” on ac- 
count of his mature age; whilst 
Andrew, a handsome lad of about 
twenty, who cleans my boots now 
and: then, in fine weather, is a 
“boy,” and will remain one till he 
is forty. 

Jeff is a preacher, and holds re- 
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ligious meetings with his fellow- 
darkies. They are very shy of white 
people coming to these meetings, and 
_ of course their thasters let them alone, 
and do not intrade upon them. Lying 
in my tent one morning, I overheard 
Jeff lecturing Andrew for using pro- 
fane language: “ Andrew, I hear you 
say ‘by——.’ Now, Andrew, you 
know you've not money enough in 
your pocket to buy a bit of biscuit, 
and yet you say, by-——. Andrew, 
you'll never go to heaven,” &c. &e. 
And Andrew hung his head, and was 
ashamed of himself. They always 
call their masters and mistresses by 
their Christian names, whatever may 
be their rank and titles. General Lee, 
for instance, will never be anything 
but Master Robert to any of his ser- 
vants. They have a strong sense of 
humonr, and are always laughing at 
something or other. Sometimes their 
_ Tepartees are not bad. A few days 
ago I was in the tent of an officer who 
had just been promoted. His servant 
_was making up his bed, and the officer 
told him to be sure and make it long 
enough. The “boy” looked up and 
grinned. “S’pose, Master William, 
you’se not grown taller since you was 
major,” he said. Their teeth are re- 
markably fine, and they are proud of 
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them, I suppose; atleast they mostly 
wear a toothbrash very prominently 
stuck into their coat button-hole, as a 
dandy would carry a flower, or a 
Frenchman his ribbon of the Legion 
of Honour. 

They are a very affectionate race, 
and the attachment they have for 
their masters is very like the clannish 
feeling which we read of as having 
existed formerly in the Highlands of 
Scotland between the lower classes 
and their chiefs, Whenever they 
have occasion for a surname, they 
make use of their master’s. They dis- 
play great contempt towards the poor 
“free niggers” in the towns, who are 
generally dirty and ragged. They 
look up to their masters for protection, 
which is readily given, not only asa 
matter of course to their own servants, 
bat to any other “ darkies” as occasion 
may require. 

If any one in the South wished to 
make quite sure of getting into trouble, 
he need only abuse or ill-treat a negro; 
and though the “ boy” might be sub- 
missive, he would soon have every 
white man in the neighbourhood 
down upon him, and perbaps a revolv- 
er or two emptied into his body. 


(To be continued.) 
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TONY BUTLER. 


PART XV. 


CHAPTER LIII.—UNPLEASANT RECKONINGS, 


THERE were few busier diplo- 
matists in Europe during these 
eventful days of Naples than Skef- 
fington Damer; and if England 
had not her share of influence, it 
was no fault of his. He sent off 
special messengers every day. He 
wrote to F. O. in a cipher, of 
which it was said no one had the 
key; and he telegraphed in mys- 
tical language to the Adiiral at 
Malta, which went far to persuade 
the gallant seaman that his corre- 
spondent was a maniac. He be- 
sieged the Oourt and the ministerial 
offices, and went home to receive 
deputations from the wildest lead- 
ers of the extreme democracy. He 
was determined, as he said, to 
“know the truth,” and he sur- 
rounded himself for that purpose 
with a mass of inextricable perfidy 
and falsehood; and yet, with all 
these occupations, he passed his 
entire mornings with the Lyles, and 
dined with them every day. 

It was a great pleasure, as Sir 
Arthur said, to be “behind the 
scenes ;” and really the phrase did 
not ill-represent their position, for 
they knew as much of what was 
going on upon the stage as people 
usually do who have only an occa- 
sional glimpse, and that from a 
wrong point of view. Sir Arthur, 
however, believed Skeffy to be the 
rising diplomatist, the embryo Tal- 
leyrand of Great Britain; and it was 
strange to see an old, crafty, case- 
hardened man of the world listen- 
ing with implicit trustfulness to 
the hare-brained speculations of a 
young fellow, whose solitary pre- 
tensions were, that he sent off 


his daily balderdash marked “On 
Her Majesty's Service,” and sealed 
with the royal arms. 

Lady Lyle only half believed in 
him; and as for Alice, she laughed 


at, bat liked him; while Bella 
gave him all her confidence, and 
admired him greatly. And a very 
nice thing it is of young ladies, and 
never to be too much commended, 
how they will hang on the words, 
and store up the sayings, and re- 
peat the opinions of the man who 
prefers them, It is not exactly 
Love, no more than gooseberry-wine 
is champagne, but it effervesces and 
exhilarates, and I’m not sure if it 


‘does not agree very well with weak 


constitations, 

Now Skeffy told Bella every 
morning in the most mysterious 
manner how he had checkmated 
Bresson, the French Minister, and 
outwitted Caraffa and the Cardinal 
Riari® They never could make 
out whence he had his information. 
The Queen had spent a fortane in 
paying spies to watch him, but he 
out-mancyvred them all. No- 
body knew—nobody ever could 
know—the resources of his craft: 
and indeed, except Louis Napoleon, 
there was not a man in Europe 
had fathomed the depth of his 
astuteness. “I have to pretend,” 
would he say, “to be a light, flip- 
pant, volatile creature, given up to 
pleasure, fond of play, of the bal- 
jet, and all that sort of thing. I 
let them hear every day of the 
sums I have lost at Jansquene 
and the enormous extravagance oO 
my daily life, but they don’t know 
what goes on here,” and he would 
tap his forehead; “they never sus- 
pect what plots and plans and ma- 
chinations are at work within that 
brain they imagine to be aban- 
doned to enjoyment. It will come 
out one of these days, dearest 
Bella; they'll know aoe ‘did it’ 
yet.” And this was a very favourite 
hrase with him, and Bella caught 
it up, and talked of the people 
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who had not “done it,” and never 
could “do it,” and hinted at one 
whom an ignorant world would 
awake one morning to ‘see had 
“done it,” and “done it” to per- 
fection, 

To hear him talk, you would say 
that he rather liked the mistaken 
estimate the world had formed of 
him; that it was one of thuse ex- 
cellent jokes whose point lay in 
& surprise; and what a surprise 
would that be one of these days 
when he came forth in his true 
character, the great political genius 
of Europe! Bella believed it all; 
not that she was deficient in com- 
mon sense, or wanting in discern- 
ment; but she liked bim—there 
was the secret. She had made ber 
investment in a certain stock, and 
would persist in regarding it as a 
most profitable venture; and thus 
would they pass their mornings—a 
strange way to make love, perhaps, 
but that pussion, etherealise it, how 
you may, trades on some ong form 
or other of selfishness; and all these 
endearments were blended with the 
thought of how happy they should 
be when they were great people. 

Skeffy would bring ‘with him, be- 
sides, a whole ba-fal of papers, de- 
spatches, and “private and con- 
fidentials,” and suchlike, and make 
Bella copy out pages for him of 
that dreary trash, which, like a bad 
tapestry, has served no other pur- 

them to employ the small mind 
that devised it. And he would sit 
there, with his eyes closed, and 
dictate to her endless “brief 
glances,” at the present aspect of 
the Italian question, till the poor 
irl was half worn out between the 
importance of her task and its 
weariness. 

“ What’s that you are poring over, 
Bella?” he asked, as she read over 
‘a somewhat lengthy letter. 

“It is the complaint of an Eng- 
lishman' at being detained by the 
authorities, first at Palermo and 
again kere: he was a mere traveller, 
he asserts, and not in any way en- 
gaged in political schemes. He 


says that this is his fourth appeal 
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to you without an answer, and he 
declares that if this be not replied to 
he will address the Ohief Secretary'at 
home.” 

“Tell the fellow that a Damer 
is inaccessible to a menace; tell 
him that bis stupid letter would 
be promptly referred back to me; 
and say that, so far as this penin- 
sula is concerned, I am F. O, 
and to be propitiated by humility, 
and not outraged by a threat.” 

“Bat if it be really trae—if the 
poor fellow should be imprisoned for 
nothing, Skeff?” 

“Tr so I shall liberate him;” and 
as he spoke he arose and walked the 
room with a haughty stride and a 
head erect. “ Write— 


“<Sir,—I am directed by H. M.’s 
Ohargé d’Affaires’—or rather say 
‘The undersigned has to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of’—what's his 
name ?” 

“ Samuel M‘Groder.” 

“What a name! ‘of Samuel 
M'Gruder’s letter; and although he 
takes exception to the passages 
marked A and B, and reqnires ex- 
planation of the paragraph O, begin- 
ning at the words, “nor can I,” and 
ending at, “British sabject” ’—— 
You'll have to copy out the whole 
of his despatch, Bella, and then I 
shall mark the passages—where 
was |?” 

“ British subject.” 

“Yes, I remember. ‘Yet that, 
conceding much to the feelings’ 
—no, that is too familiar—‘ making 
allowances for an irritability-——’” 

“T don’t think you can say that, 
Skeff. He has now been seven weeks 
in confinement,” 

“Lucky dog that he has not been 
seven weeks worked almost to @ 
skeleton, like me, with the cares of 
a whole nation on my head, and the 
eyes of Europe upon me.” 

“Just let me say that you will 
look into his case, and do your best 
to get him ont of prison.” 

“With all my heart, It is fear- 
fully undignified; bat let it go, and 
I'll send off a messenger to the Pre- 
fetto Lanzi to deliver up the prison- 
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er M‘Gruder to me _ to-morrow 
morning, and we will interrogate 
him here.” 

The roll of a drum was now heard 
in the street, without, and from the 
balcony could be seen an immense 
crowd of people moving in front of 
an infantry regiment, who marched 
past travel-stained and disordered, 
and with an indescribable sume- 
thing in their air that indicated, it 
might be defeat, it might be disaf-, 
fection. 

“ Here’s strange news,” said Sir 
Arthur, as he joined them. “The 
Jan‘lord tells me Garibaldi has 
Janded in CQulabria, near Reggio, 
beaten the royal troops, and is in 
full march on Naples; The regi- 
ment that you see there were order- 
ed off to reinforce the advanced 
guard, but cried out ‘Vive Gari- 
baldil’ and have been now recalled, 
and are to be sent into the fortress,” 

“Look!” cried Skeff; “here 
comes the artiliery alter them, a 
strong proof that they don’t trast 
these fellows, Bella, | must write 
off the news at once.” 

* Let me first finish about M‘Grn- 
der,” said she, as she sat down to the 
table. 

‘IT wish we were all safe back in 
England,” said Lady Lyle, as she 
came up. 

“TI was just thinking the very 
same thing,” said Sir Arthur. 

“Have no fears,” interposed 
Skeffy ; “I shall order up the fleet 
from Malta, You shall have a frigate 
—a line-of-batue ship, if yuu like it 
better.” 

“I'd much rather we had. post- 
hors.s and an escort,” said Eady 
Lyle. 

Woull that. be possible, Damer ?” 

“ All is possible, Sir Arthur, to 
power properly exercise!, Til go 
down at once to the War-Office and 
see what can be done.” 

“Tf it were perfectly safe,” said 
Bella, “ I should like to drive through 
the streets and see what is going on; 
and as Alice refuses to gv out, we 
are jast enough for one carriage.” 
The project, was agreed to, all the 
more. readily that Skxeff assured 


them his presence was an gis 
that all parties would know how to 
respect: he was, in fact, as he put it, 
a sort of emblematised British lion, 
who, with folded paws, was about 
to take an airing for his own amuse- 
ment, 


“ As we drive along,” whispered — 


he tor Bella, “just watch the recog- 
nitiong fellows will throw me—a 
look, @ gesture, a sign, scarcely per- 
ceptible, but enough to say, ‘ Your 
Excellency may depend upon us,’ ” 

Aud Bella felt. a certain elation 
at the thought that she wes the 
chosen one of a man so eminent and 
sv distinguished. And oh dear, 
let us not be severe upon her for it! 
If we could not make ocvasivnal 
swans of our geese in this life, we 
should be very ill off in matters of 
ornithology. Away they drove 
down the Chiaja and up the Tole- 
do, where amidst wild yells and 
cries for the King, and at times for 
Garibaldi, a devse mass of people 
surged and swayed like a mighty 
monster awaking out of slumber 
and arousing to deeds of violence. 

The populace seemed intoxicated, 
but not with wine or with joy, 
but a sort of dare-devil reckless- 
ness which sought something— 
anything—to vent its passion upon, 
Lines of men linked arm in arm, 
and filling the full breadth of the 
street, marched rapidly on, chant- 
ing wild songs; and it was strange 
to mark in these the old grey-headed 
feeble man coupled with the stal- 
wart youth, or perhaps the mere 
boy. Here and there were groaps 
listening to some street-orator, now 
greeting his words with a cheer, 
new with a burst of vociferous 
laughter; and through all these 
went other men, busily, eagerly, 
whispering to this, conferring with 
that, now exerting every effurt of 
persuasiveness, now seeming to em- 
ploy incentives to vengeauce. 

Except the carriage where sat 
the Lyles, not another vehicle of any 
kind was to be seen; and as the 
horses moved slowly along thryugh 
the dense crowd, many a rude jest 
and droll comment was passed upon 
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the “matti Inglesi*—the mad Eng- 


lish—who had taken such a time 
and place for a carriage airing. Nor 
was the courage of the act unrecog- 
nised, and twice or thrice a wild 
cheer proclaimed what they thought 
of a nation whose very ladies were 
above all fear-and timidity. 

The most striking feature in all 
this tumult was, that soldiers were 
seen everywhere mixed up with the 
civilians; not merely farlonghed 
men in undress, but soldiers in fall 
uniform and perfectly armed, but 
yet displaying, sometimes ostenta- 
tiously, by the way they carried their 
shakoes or their bayonets, or wore 
their coats open and unbuttoned, 
that they no longer respected the 
claims of discipline. 

Patrols on foot or horseback 
would be met too; but the men, 
under no restraint, would not only 
exchange words of greeting with 
the mob, but accept offers of wine 
or cigars; and it was seen that the 
officers were either powerless to 
prevent or unwilling to curb this 
indiscipline. 

“What does all this portend, 
Damer?” asked Sir Arthur. “ We 
hear cheers for the King; but all I 
see seems to threaten his down- 
fall.” 

Skeffy was puzzled, and a wiser 
man might have been puzzled; but 
his diplomatie instincts forbade such 
a humiliating avowal, and so he 
merely muttered something to the 
purport, that “We” had not fully 


determined what was to be the 


issue; and that till “ We” bad made 
up our minds, all these signs and 
portents were mere street-noises. 

If I am not perfectly just to 
him in this rendering of his expla- 
nation, I am at least merciful to my 
reader; and, leaving the party to fol- 
low out the exploration, I shall re- 
turn to the drawing-room they had 
just quitted, and where Alice now 
sat alone, and deep in thought. 
The yells and cries that filled the 
street outside, and the continual 
uproar that resounded through the 
city, were all unheeded by her; and 
80 immersed was she in her reflec- 
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tions, that when a servant entered 
the ,room to present the card of a 
visitor, she was unaware of his pre- 
a till he had twice addressed 
er. 

“Te cannot be for us,” said she, 
looking at the name. “I do not 
know the Oount d’Amalfi.” 

“He hopes to be better remem- 
bered as Mr. Maitland,” said that 
gentleman, as, pushing wide the 
half-open door, he approached her 
and mace a low bow. 

The servant had. time to retire 
and shut the door before Alice had 
sufficiently recovered herself to ask 
Maitland to be seated. So coldly 
was the request conveyed, how- 
ever, that if he was not deter- 
mined on having an interview, he 
would have affected to make his 
call an offer of some sort of atten- 
tion, and taken his leave almost on 
the instant. Far different were his 
present intentions; and as he de- 
posited his hat and cane, and took 
his place in front of her, there was 
a methodical slowness that indi- 
cated purpose. 

“T am almost afraid to tell you, 
Mr. Maitland,” she began, “that I 
gave orders to be denied to all visi- 
tors. They have all gone out to 
drive, and——” 

“It was for that reason I took 
this opportunity to call, madam,” 
said he, very quietly, but in a tone 
of some decision. “I desired to see 
you all alone.” 

“Not, surely, if you were aware 
that I did not receive?” 

“Do not oblige me to convict 
myself, Mrs, Trafford; for I, too, 
shall be almost afraid to tell the 
truth,” anda very faint smile moved 
his mouth as he spoke. 

“ But, as I conjecture, you would 
like to meet my father-——-” 

“My visit at present is for you,” 
said he, interrupting; “and as I 
cannot assure myself how long the 
eet may last, let me profit 
y it.” 

She became very. pale; some fear 
she certainly felt; but there was more 
of anger than fear in the thought 
that this man was, by his manner, 
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almost asserting a right to see and 
speak with her. ; 

“Mr. Maitland is too accom- 
plished a man of the world to need 
being told, that when a person has 
declared an indisposition to receive 
it is usually deemed enough to secure 
privacy.” 

“Usually—yes; but there are 
occasions which are not in this cate- 
gory.” 

“And do you mean to say this 
is one of them, sir?” said she, 


ere 
“ Most certainly, madam, this is 
one of them!” As Maitland said 


this he saw the colour mount to her 
face; and he saw, too, how, now 
that her proud spirit was, as it were, 
challenged, she would not think of 
retreat, but brave him, whatever 
might come of it. 

“‘ Indeed !” said she, with a scorn- 
fal langh—“ indeed!” and the last 
syllable was drawn out in an accent 
of most insolent irony. 

“Yes, madam,” he continued, 
in a tone perfectly calm and unim- 
passioned; ‘our last relations to- 
gether fully warrant me to say so 
much; and however presumptuous 
it might have been in me to aspire as 
I did, the gracious favour with which 
I was listened to seemed to plead for 
me.” 

“What favour do you speak of, 
sir ?” said she, with evident agitation. 

“T must not risk the faint hope 
that remains to me, by recalling what 
a may not wish to remember; but 

may at least ask you to bring to 
mind a certain evening—a certain 
night—when we walked together in 
the garden at Tilney.” 

“JT do not think I am likely to 
forget it, sir: some anonymous slan- 


‘derer has made it the pretext of a 


most insolent calumny. I do not, 
I need not say, connect you in any 
way with this base scandal; but it 
is enough to make the incident the 
reverse of a pleasant memory.” 

“And yet it was the happiest of 
my whole life.” 

“It is unfortunate, sir, that we 
should look back to an event with 
feelings so diametrically opposite.” 


Maitland gave no heed to the 
irony of her tone, but went on. “If 
I was conscious of my own un- 
worthiness, I had certain things in 
my favour which served to give me 
courage—not the least of these was 
your brother’s friendship.” 

“Mark was always proud of be- 
ing Mr. Maitland’s friend,” said she, 
rather touched by this haughty man’s 
humility. 

“That friendship became very 
precious to me when I knew his 
sister. Indeed, from that hour I 
loved him as a brother.” ee 

“Forgive me, sir, if n 
you. At the time to which a 
lude we would seem to have been 
living in a perfect realm of miscon- 
ceptions, Surely, it is not necessary 
to revive them: surely, now that we 
have awoke, we need not take up 
the clue of a dream to assist our re- 
flections,” 

“ What may be the misconceptions 
you refer to?” said he, with a voice 
much shaken and agitated. 

“One was, it would appear, that 
Mr. Maitland made me certain pro- 
fessions. Another, that he was— 
that be had—that is, that he held - 
—. I cannot say it, sir; and 
I beg you to spare me what a rash 
temper might possibly provoke me to 
utter,” 

“Say all that you will; I loved 
you, Alice.” 

“You will force me to leave you, 
sir, if you thus forget yourself.” 

“T loved you, and I love — 
still. Do not go, I beg, I implore 
ys As the proof of how I love you, 

declare that I know all that you 
have heard of me, all that you have 
said of me; every harsh and cruel 
word, Ay, Alice, I have read them 
as your hand traced them, and 
through all, I love you.” 

“TI will not stoop to ask how, sir; 
but I will say that the avowal has not 
raised you in my estimation.” 

“If I have not your love, I will 
never ask for your esteem. I wanted 
your affection, as a man wants that 
which would make his life a real- 
ity. I could have worked for you, I 
could have braved scores of things 
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T have ever shrunk from; and I had 
a right to it.” 

“ A right!—what right?” 

“The right of him who loved as 
I did, and was as ready to prove his 
Jove. The man who has done what I 
have is no adventurer, though that 
fair hand wrote him one. Remem- 
ber that, madam; and remember 
that you. are in a land where men 
accept no such slights as this you 
would pass upon me.” His eyes 
glared with passion as he spoke, and 
his dark cheeks grew purple. “ You 
are not without those who must 
answer for your levity.” 

_ * Now, sir, I leave you,” said she, 
rising. 

“Not yet. You shall hear me 
out. I know why you have treated 
me thus falsely. I am aware who is 
my rival,” 

“ Let me pass, sir.” - 

He placed his back to the door, 
and folded his arms on his breast ; 
but though he made an immense 
effurt to seem calm, his lips shook as 
he spuke. “ You shall hear me out. 
I tell you I know my rival, and I 
am ready and prepared to stuke my 


- pretensions against his.” 


“Go on, sir, go on; very little 
more in this strain will effuce any 
memory I preserved of what you 
first appeare.| to me.” 

“Oh, Alice!” cried he, in a voice 
of deep anguish. “It is despair has 
brouglit me to this. When I came, 
I thought I could have spoken with 
calm und self-restraint; bat when I 
saw you—saw what I once believed 
might have been mine—I forgot all— 
all but my misery.” 

“Suffer me to pass out, sir,” said 
she, coldly. He moved back, and 
opened the door wide, and held it 
thas as she swept past him, without a 
word or a look. 

Maitland pressed his hat deep over 


his brow, and descended the stairs 
slowly, one by one. A carriage drove 
to the door as he reached it, and his 
friend Cuaffarelli sprang out and 
grasped his hand. 

“Come quickly, Maitland!’ cried 
he. “The King has left the palace. 
The army is moving out of Naples 
to take up a position at Capua. All 
goes badly. The fleet is wavering, 
and Garibaldi passed last night at 
Salerno.” ‘ 

* And what do I eare for all this? 
Let me pass.” 

“Oare for it! It is life or death, 
caro mio! In two hours more the 
populace will tear in pieces such mea 
as you and myself, if we’re found 
here. Listen to those yells, ‘ Morte 
ai Reali!’ Is it with * Death to the 
R yalists!’ ringing in our ears we are 
to linger here ?” 

“This is as good a spot to die in 
as another,” said Maitland; and he 
lighted his cigar and sat‘down on the 
stone bench beside the door. 

“The Twenty-tifth of the Line are 
in open revolt, and the last words of 
the King were, ‘Give them to Mait- 
land, and Jet him deal with them.’” 

Maitland shrugged his shvalders, 
and smoked on. 

“ Genario has hoisted the cross of 
Savoy over the fort at Baia,” con- 
tinued the other, “and no-one can 
determine what is to be done. They 
all say, ‘ Ask Maitland.’ ” 

“Tmitate him! Do the same over 
the Royal Palace!” said the other, 
mockinyly. 

“There, there! Listen to that ery! 
The mob are pouring down the Chiaja. 
Oome away.” 

“Let us look at the scoundrels,” 
said Maitland, taking his friend’s arm 
and moving into the street. 

Oxffarelli pushed and half lifted him: 
into the carriage, and they drove off 
at speed. 


CHAPTER LIV.—SKEFF DAMER TESTED, 


When the Lyles returned from 
their drive, it was to find that. Alice 
was too ill to come down to dinner. 
“She had,” she said, “a severe 


headache, and wished to be left 
perfectly quiet and alone.” This 
was @ sore disappointment to Bella, 
brimful of all she bad seen and 
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heard, and burning with impatience 
to impart how Skeffy bad been 
sent for by the King, and what he 
said to his Majesty, and how the 
royal plans bad been modified by 
his sage words; and, in fact,*that 
the fate of the Neapolitan kingdom 
was at that moment in the hands 
of that “ gifted creatare.” 

It was such she called him; and 


‘I beg my kind reader not to think 


the less.of her that she so magni- 
The happiest days of 
our lives are the least real, just as 
the evils which never befall as are 
the greatest. 

Bella was sincerely sorry for her 
sister's headache; but with all 
that, she kept stealing every now 
and then into the room, to. tell 
what Skeff said to Oaraffa, and the 
immense effect it produced. 
then, dearest,” she went on, “we 
have really done a great deal to- 
day. We have sent off three ‘for- 
mal despatches’ and two ‘confi- 
dentials,’ and Skeff has told M 
Lord B., Secretary of State thoug 
he be, a piece of his mind—he does 
write so ably when he is roused ; 
and he has declared that he will 
not carry out his late instructions. 
Few men would have bad courage 
to say that; but they know that, if 
Skeff liked, he has only to go into 
Parliament: there are scores of 
boroughs actoally fighting for him; 
he ‘would be positively terrible in 
opposition.” 

A deep wearied sigh was all 
Alice’s response. 

“Yes, dearest, I’m sure I am 
tiring you; but I must tell how we 
liberated Mr. M'‘Grader. He has 
been, he says, fifty-three days in 
prison, and really he looks wretch- 
ed. I might have felt more for the 
man, but for the eold good-for-no- 
thing way he took all Skeff’s kind- 


ness, Instead of bursting with: 


gratitude, and calling him his de- 
liverer, all he said was, ‘ Well, sir, 
I think it was high time to have 
done this, which, for aught I see, 
might jast as easily have been done 
three or perhaps four weeks ago.’ 
Skeff was magnificent; he only 
VOL. XOVI. 2% 
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waved his hand, and said, ‘Go; 
you ate. free!’ ‘I know that 
well enough,’ said he, in the same 
sturdy voice; ‘and -I intend to 
make use‘ of my freedom to let the . 
British people know how I have 
been treated. You'll see honour- 
able mention of it all, and yourself 
too, in the ‘ Times,’ before ten days 
are over.” 

“My dear Bella, my head is 
racking; would you just wet that 
handkerchief and lay it on my fore- 
head ?” +» : Luo 

“ My poor sweet Alice! and I: so 
cruel, with all my stapid stories; 
but I thought you’d like to hear 
about Tony. 

“Tony!—what of Tony?’ asked 
she, raising herself on one elbow 
and looking up. 

“ Well, dearest, it was while in 
search after Tony that M‘Grader 
got imprisoned. They were sworn 
pee: it seems, You know, dear, 

ony was never ve icular in 
his choice of friends.” on 
‘ ry what of him—where is 

a ” 

“T’ll tell you everything, if you'll 
only have 4@ little patience. Tony, 
who was living with M‘Groder in 
Leghorn,—a partner, I think, in 
some odious traflic—cast-off clothes, 
I believe,—grew tired of it, or got 
into debt, or did something that 
brought him into trouble, aad. he 
ran away and joined that mad 
creature Garibaldi. 

“ Well, go on.” 

“Well, he had not been gone 
more than ten days or so, when a 
lawyer came out from England to 
say that his uncle, Sir Somebod 
Butler, bad died and left’ him all 
he had—a fine estate and I don’t 
know how much money. . When 
Mr. M‘Gruder was quite satisfied 
that all this was true—and like a 
canny Scotchman he examined it 
thoroughly — he set off himself to 
find Tony and tell. him bis good 
news; for, as .he» said, it would 
have been a terrible thing to Jet 
him go risk his. life. for nothing, 
‘mow that he hada. splendid for- 
tune anda large estate. Indeed, 
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you shoald have heard Mr. M‘Gru- 
der himself on this theme, It was 
about the (strangest medley of ro- 
mance and worldlivess I. ever list- 
ened to. After all, he was a stanch 
friend, and he braved no common 
dangers in his pursuit: _ He had 
searcely landed, however, in, Sicily, 
when he was arrested and. thrown 
into prison.” 

+ And never met Tony ?” 

“Never—of course not; how 
could he; He did not even dare 
ito! speak of one who served) under 
Garibaldi till he met Skeffy.” 

“But where is Tony? Is he safe? 
How are we to hear of him?” asked 
Alice, hurriedly. 

“Skeff has undertaken all that, 
Alice. You know how he has re- 
lations with men of every y; 
and is equally at home with the 
‘wildest followers of Mazzini and 
the courtiers about the throne, He 
says he'll send. off a confidential 
messenger at once to Garibaldi’s 
camp with a letter for Tony, In- 
deed, it was all I could do to pre- 
vent him going himself, he is so 
attached to Tony, but I begged 
‘and implored him not to go.” 

¥ Tony would have done as much 
for him,” said Alice, gloomily. 

“Perhaps he would; but remem- 
ber the difference between the men, 
Alice. If anything should befall 
Skeffy, who is there to replace him ?” 

Alice, perhaps, could not satisfac- 
torily answer this, for she lay back 
on her bed and covered her face 
with her hands, 

“Not indeed that he would listen 
to me when I made that appeal to 
him, bat he kept on repeating, 
‘Tony is the finest, truest-hearted 
fellow I ever met. He'd never 
have left a friend in the lurch; 
he’d never have thought of, himself 
if another was in danger; and help 
him I must and will:’ and that’s 
the reason we are waiting dinner, 
dear, for he would go off to the 
Minister of War or the President 
of the Council; and he told papa, 
as he shook hands, on no account 
to wait for him, for he might be 
detained longer than he expected.” 


As she spoke a, tap came to the 
door, and a. servant announced 
dinner, ; 

‘“*Has Mr. Damer arrived?” asked 
Belta, eagerly, 

“No, ma’am, but Sir Arthur has 
just, got a note from him.” 

“T must see what he says!” cried 
she, and left the room, 

Sir Arthur was reading the letter 
when she entered, 

“ Here’s Skeff gone off to what 
he calls the ‘front; he says that 
Tony Butler has joined the insur- 
gents, and he must get him out of 
their hands at any price.” 

“Bat of course, papa, you'll not 
permit it; you'll forbid him per- 
emptorily,” broke in Bella, 

“Tm not so sure of ‘that, Bella, 
because, amongst other reasons, 
I'm not so sure he'd mind me. Our 
gifted friend is endowed with con- 
siderable self-will.” 

“Immense . determination, I 
should rather call it, papa; but, 
ray, try to stop this mad freak. 

e is not certainly called on to 
expose such a life as his, and at 
such a moment.” 

“ What am I to dof” 

“Go over to him at once—de- 
clare that you have the right to 
speak on such a subject, Say that 
if he is pleased to overlook the 
necessity of his presence here at 
this crisis, he ought to remember 
his position with regard to us— 
ought to think of me,” said she, 
with a burst of grief that ended in 
a shower of tears, and drove her 
from the room, 

Sir Arthur was far more. dis- 
posed to sit down to his dinner 
than go off on this mission of affeo- 
tion; but Lady Lyle touk the same 
view of the case as her daughter, 
and there was no belp for it. And 
although the bland butler repeated 
“Soup is served, sir,” the poor man 
had to step down-stairs to his car- 
riage and drive off to the Legation. 

On arriving there he learned 
that his Excellency had gone to see 
the Prime Minister. Sir Arthur 
set off in the pursuit, which led 
him from one great otlice of the 
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state to another, always to discover 
that the — of his search had 
just left only five minutes before ; 
till at length his patience became 
exhausted on hearing that Mr. 
Damer was last seen in company 
with an officer of rank on the road to 
Castelamare, whither, certainly, he 
determined not to follow him. 

It was near nine o’cléck when he 
got home to report himself unsuecess- 
ful, to meet dark looks from his wife 
and daughter, and sit down alone to 
a comfortiess dinner, chagrined and 
disconcerted, 

Lady Lyle tried to interest him 
by relating the news of Tony But- 
ler’s accession to fortune; but the 
re-heated mutton and the half-cold 
entrées were too trying to leave an 
portion of his natare open to su 
topics, and he sulkily muttered 
something about the folly of “ hav- 
ing snubbed the young fellow”—a 
taunt Lady Lyle resented by rising 
and leaving him to his own reflec- 
tions. 

And now to turn to Skeff Damer. 
I am forced to confess, and I do not 
make the confession without a cer- 
tain _ that our gifted friend had 
not that amount of acceptance with 
the ministers of the King that his 
great talents and his promise might 
be supposed to have inspired; nor 
had he succeeded in acquiring for 
the country he represented the over- 
whelming influence he believed to 
be her due. 
drove to Oaraffa’s house, the Prince 
frankly told him what certainly was 
true, that he had affairs far too 


- ‘weighty on his mind to enter upon 


that small question H. M.’s Ohargé- 
a’ Affaires desired to discnss. “ Try 
Carini,” said he, “the Minister of 
Grace and Justice; he looks after the 
people who break the law.” Skeff 

ew angry, and the minister bowed 

im out. He went in succession to 
some five or six others, all occupied, 
all overwhelmed with cares, trou- 
bles, and anxieties. At last, by a 
mere accident, he chanced upon 
Filangieri going off to wait on the 
King: he was accompanied by a 
small man, in a very gorgeous uni- 


When, therefore, he ing 


form, studded over with stars and 
decorations. 

In a few burried words Skeff 
told how his friend, a man of rank 
and fortune, had been seduced’ by 
some stupid representations to take 
service with Garibaldi, and. that 
it was all-important to rescue. him 
from such evil associations, . and 
restore him at once to his friends 
and country. 

“ Where is he?” 

“Wherever Garibaldi may be—I 
‘can’t tell.” 

“ He’s nearer than | we like,” said 
the other, with a faint smile. “ Are 
you sure your friend will return 
with you, even if you sbould track 
him out?” 

“T think I can answer for him. I 


‘am ‘almost certain that I can.” 


“Oan you answer for Garibaldi 
too ?—will he give him up?” 

“T believe baldi cares a great 
deal for the good opinion of Eng- 
land; and when he sees. me, her 
Majesty’s>——” 

“Yes, yes, I can understand that. 
Well, I have no time to give you 
for more consideration of the mat- 
ter; but I'll do better. I'll give you 
this gentleman— my side Sronsep 
Colonel the Count MCaskey ; he'll 
pass you through our lines, and go, 
as flag of truce, to the headquarters 
of the rebels. The whole thing is 
a blunder, and I am doing exceed- 
ingly wrong; but here we are, mak- 

one mistake after another every 

day, and all regularity and order 
are totally f -” Turning to 
og ah _ him ——— for a 
ew seconds and spoke and 
rapidly to him, and then, rtm dian 
shaking Skeff’s hand, he wished 
him well through his adventure and 
drove off. 

xsi” anid MiOaskey, slightly 
ness, 1 Vas: 
raising his hatj‘“and I eon your 
carriage is a comfortable one—take 
me up at the Aquila d’Oro, two doors 
from the Oafé di ;” uttering 
the words in a tone of such. positive 
command . that Skeffy had only to 
accede; and, coldly bowing to each 
other, they separated. 
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OHAPTER LVY.—AMONGST THE GARIBALDIANS, 


By heavy bribery and much 
cajolery, Skeff Damer secured a 
carriage and horses, and presented 
himself at the Oafé di Spagna a 
little before midnight. It was not, 
however, till he had: summoned 
M‘OCaskey for the third time that 
os gallant Colonel arose and joined 
im, : 
“T suspect that the waiter did 
not tell you I was here, and wait- 
ing for you?” said Skeff, some- 
what irritated. 

“J rather apprehend,” replied 
M‘Caskey, “that you were not aware 
I was at supper.” 


With this brief of arms 


taken their side with the Royalists 
or against them as profit or ineli- 
nation prompted. Now this man’s 
name, M‘Oaskey, proclaimed him as 
Trish or Scotch;, and the chances 
were, in either case, if a renegade 
from his own country, he would not 
be over well disposed towards one 
who represented the might and ma- 
jesty of England, 

“If I could only let him see,” 
thought Skeff, “that I am one of 
those fellows who have done every- 
thing and know every one, a 
thorough man of, the world, and 
no redtapist, no official pedant, we 
should get on all the better.” He 


each sank back into his corner, and™ puffed away at his cigar as he thus 


nothing more was said. 
For & long while the way led 
through that long suburb of Naples 


that lies on the south of the city, . 


and the tramp of the horses over 
the pavement would have made 
any conversation difficult to hear. 
At length, however, they gained 
the smooth road, and then Skeff 
discovered, from the long-drawn 
breathings of his companion, that 
he was sound asleep. 

By the small wax taper with 
which he lighted his cigar Skeff 
examined the features of the man ; 
and brief as was the inspection, 
there was enough seen to show him 
that he was not a sabject for either 
dictation or raillery. The hard, 
stern, thin-lipped mouth, the kuit- 
ted brows, the orbits marked with 
innumerable wrinkles, and an ugly 


sear, evidently from a sabre, that - 


divided one whisker, and reached 
from nigh the ear to the chin, pre- 
sented enough to show that he 
might easily have ehanced upon a 
more genial fellow-traveller. 

Skeff knew that the Neapolitan 
service had for some years back 
attracted adventurers from various 
countries. Poles, Americans, with 


Irish and Hungarian refugees, had 
flocked to the scene of what they 
foresaw must. be a struggle, and 


mused, turning over in his mind by 
what species of “er he should open 
acquaintance with his compacion. 


“That's good tobacco,” said 
M‘Oaskey, without opening his 
eyes. “Who's smoking the che- 


root ?” 

“Tam. May I offer you one?” 

“A dozen if you like,” said the 
Colonel, giving himself a shake, 
and sitting bolt upright. 

Skeff held out his cigar-case, and 
the other coolly emptied it, throwing 
the contents into his bat, which lay 
on the cushion in front of him. |. 

“ When old eng was Oaptain- 
General. of Ouba, he always sup- 
plied me with bavannahs; but 
when O’Donnell’s party came into 
power I came down to cheroots, 
and there I have been ever since, 
These are not bad,” 

“They are considered partes- 
larly good, sir,” said Skeff, coldly, 

“\ That I will not say; but I own 
I am not easy to. please either in - 


, Wine, women, or tobacco,” 


“ You have had_probabl ex- 
perience of all three?” a 

**T should like much to meet the 
man who called himself my equal.” 

“Tt might be presumptuous ia me, 
perhaps, to stand forward on. such 
ground; but I too have seen some- 
thing of life,” - . 
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“You! you!” said M‘Oaskey, 
with a most frank impertinence in his 
tone. 

“Yes, sir, I, I—Mr. Skeffington 
Damer, her Majesty’ 8 representa- 
tive and Chargé-d’Affaires at this 
Court.” 

“ Where the deuce was it I heard 
your name? Damer—Damer—Skeff 
—Skeffy—I think they called you? 
Who could ‘it be that mentioned 
you?” 

“Not impossibly the newspapers, 


though I suspect they did not em- | 


ploy the familiarity you speak of.” 

ae Well, Skeff, what’s all this busi- 
ness we're bent on? What wild- 
goose chase are we after here?” 

Damer was almost sick with in- 
dignation at the fellow’s freedom; 
he nearly burst with the effort it 
cost bim. to repress his passion; 
but he remembered how poor Tony 
Batler’s fate lay in the balance, and 
that if anything should retard his 
journey by even an hour, that one 
hour might decide his friend’s des- 
tiny. 

a Might I take the: liberty to ob- 
serve, sir, that our acquaintance. is 
of the very shortest; and until I 
shall desire, which I do not antici- 
pate, the privilege of addressing you 
by your Christian name——” 

“I am called Milo,” said 
M‘Oaskey ; “but no man ever called 
me so but the late Duke of Wel- 
lington; and once, indeed, in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm, poor Byron.” 

“F shall not imitate them, and 
I desire that you may know»me as 
Mr. Damer.” 

“Damer or Skeffy—I don’t care 
a rush which—only tell where are 
ba going, and what are we going 
or ¢” 

Skeff proceeded in leisurely fashion 
but - with a degree of cold 
reserve that he hoped might check 
all freedom, to explain that he was 
in search of a oung countryman, 
whom he desired to recall from his 


service with Garibaldi, and restore to 
his friends in England. 

“ And you expect me to cross over 
to Garibaldi’s lines?” asked M‘Oaskey, 
with a grin. 


“T certainly reckon on J ac- 
companying ine wherever deem it 
essential to proceed in furtherance 
of my object. Your General said 
as much when he offered me your 
services.” 

“No man disposes of M‘Oaskey 
but the Sovereign he serves,” 

“Then I can’t see what you have 
come fur!” cried Skeff, angri 

“Take oare, take care,” 
other, slowly. 

_“ Take care of what?” 

“Take care of Skeffington Damer, 
who is running his head into a 
very considerable scrape. I have 
the most tenacious of memories; 
and there’s not a word—not a syl- 
lable—falls from you, I'll not make 
you accountable for hereafter.” 

“If oe imagine, sir, that a tone of 
bra docio——” . 

here you go again. Bragga- 
docio costs blood, my young: fel- 
low. ” 

“]’m not to be bullied.” 

“No; but you might be shot.” 

“ You'll find me as ready as: your- 
self with the pistol.” 

“T am charmed to hear it, though 
I never met a fellow bangee up ata 
desk that was so.” 

Skeff was by no means deficient in 
courage, and, taken with a due 
regard to allthe conventional usages 
of such cases, he would have “met 


‘his man” as became a gentleman ; 


but itwas such a new thing in his 
experiences to travel along in a car- 
riage arranging the terms of a duel 
with the man who ought to have 
been his pleasant companion, and 
who indeed, at the very moment, 
was smoking his cheroots, that he 
lost himself in utter bewilderment 
and confasion. 

“What does that small flask con- 
tain?” said M'‘Oaskey, poioting to 
a straw-covered bottle, whose neck 
protruded from the pocket of the 
“Qherry brandy,” said ,Skeff, 


‘dryly, as he buttoned the pocket-flap 


over it, 
“Is is years upon years since I, 
tasted that truly British cordial.” . 
Skeff made no reply. 





“ They never make it abroad, ex- 

cept in Switzerland, and there, too, 
] ” 

Sail was Skeff silent. 

“Have you got a sandwich with 
you?” 

“There is something eatable ‘in 
that basket—I don’t know what,” 
said Skeff, pointing to a little 
neatly-corded hamper, “But I 
thought you had just finished supper 
when I hove up.” 

“You're a! Londoner, I take it,” 
said M‘Caskey. 

“ Why so, sir? for what reason do 
you suppose so ?” 

“The man who reminds another 
of the small necessity there ‘is to 
press bim to take something—be 
it meat or drink—must be a Oock- 
ney.” 

“T am neither a Cockney, nor 
accustomed to listen to imperti- 
nence,”” 

“Hand me your flask, and ll 
give you my opinion of it, and that 
will be better than this digression.” 

The impudence seemed superhu- 
man, and in this way overcame all 
power of resistance; and Skeffy 
actually sat there looking on while 
M‘Oaskey cut the cords of the little 
provision-basket and arranged the 
contents on the front 7 of the 
carriage, assuring him, as he ate, that 
he “had tasted worse.” 

For some time the Major contin- 
ued to eat and drink, and was so 
completely immersed in this occu- 
pation as to seem quite oblivious of 
his companion. He then lighted 
his cigar and smoked on till they 
reached Caserta, where the carriage 
halted to change horses. 

“The fellow is asking for some- 
thing for the ostler,” said M‘Oaskey, 
nadging Skeffy with his elbow as he 
spoke. 

Oe My servant, sir, looks to these 
details” said Skeff, haughtily. 


“Take these, old boy,” said 


M‘Onskey, pitching out to him the 
basket with the fragments of his 
late meal, and the silver forks and 
cap it contained ; and the horses 
whirled the » 

speed as he did go, 


along at fall 
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“You are perfectly munificent, 
sir,” cried Skeff, angrily, “ with 
what does not belong to you. The 
proprietor of the Hotel d’Universo 
will probably look to », you for pay- 
ment for his property.” 

“Tf your friend of the Universo 
has a salt-spoon, of, his own this 
time to-morrow,- he'll be a lucky 
dog. ” 

“How so? What do you mean?” 

“T mean, sir, that as the troops 
withdraw, pillage will begin. There 
is but one force in Naples that could 
control a mob.” " 

“ And that is?” 

“The Oamorra! and bat one man 
could command the Camorra, and he 
is here!” 

“Indeed!” said Skeff, with the 
very faintest possible sarcasm, 

“As I tell yon, sir. Oolonel 
M‘Caskey might. have saved that 
city; and instead of it he is rum- 
bling along over a paved road, going 
heaven knows where, with heaven 
knows whom, for heaven knows 
what!” 

“You are either rude or forget- 
ful, sir. I have already told you my 
name and quality.” 

“So you have, Skeff; but as 
man rises in the service, he forgets 
the name of the ancommissioned 
officers. You are Attaché, or what 
is it?” 

“TI am Chargé:d’ Affaires of Great 
Britain.” 

“And devilish few will be the 
affairs you'll have in your charge this 
day week,” 

“How do you make out that?” 

“ First of all, if we are to pass 
through our lines to reach Gari- 
baldi, all our fellows will fire a 
parting salute after us as we go 
ay, and with ball. Secondly, as we 
approach the rebels they’ll pay: us the 
same attention.” 

* Not with our flag of trace fly- 
ing ?” 

“ Your flag of truce, Skeffy,. will 
only show them that we come un- 
armed, and make their aim all the 
steadier in consequence, ” 

“ And why was I told that your 
presence would be protection ?” 
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“ Because, sir, if it should fail to 
be, it is that no other man’s in Europe 
could be such.” 

“I'll not turn back, if you mean 
that,” said Skeff, boldly; and for 
the first time on the journe 
M‘Oaskey. turned round and too 
a leisurely survey of his com- 
panion, : 

“You are, I hope, satisfied with my 
personal appearance,” said Skeff, in- 
solently. 

“Washy, washy,” said M‘Oaskey, 
dryly; “but I have met two or 
three of the same stamp who had 
Jack.” 

“The freedom of your tongue, sir, 
inclines me very considerably to doubt 
yours.” 

M‘Caskey made a bound on his 
seat, and threw his cigar through the 
window, while he shouted to the pos- 
tilion to stop. 

‘in should he stop?” asked 
eff, 


“Let us settle this at once; we'll 
take each of us one of the carriage 
lamps, and fire at the word Three. 
One—two—three! Stop, I say.” 

“No, sir; I shall hold myself at 
your orders, time and place fitting, 
‘ bat I'll neither shoot nor be shot at 
like a brigand.” 

“T have travelled with many men, 
but in my long and varied expe- 
rience, I never saw a fellow so fall 
of objections. You oppose every- 
thing, Now I mean to go asleep ; 
have you anything against that, an 
what is it ?” ; , 

“ Nothing — nothing whatever!” 
muttered Skeff, who for the first time 
heard words of comfort from his com- 
panion’s lips. 

Poor Skeff! is it too much to 
say that, if you had ever imagined 
the possibility of such a fellow- 
traveller, you would have thought 
twice ere you went on this errand 
of friendship? Perhaps it might 
be unfair to allege so much, but 
unquestionably, if his ardour were 
not damped, his. devotion to his 
friend was considerably disturbed 
by thoughts of himself and his own 
safety. 

Where could this monster have 
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come from? what land conid have 
given ‘him’ birth ¢ what life had he 
led? ‘how could & fellow of such’ 
insolent pretensions have ‘escaped 
being flayed alive ere he reached the 
age he looked to be? : 

Last of ‘all, was it in malice and 
out of malevolence that Filangieri 
had given him at man as his guide, 
well knowing w their companion- 
ship must end in? This last snspi- 
cion, reassuring so far, as it suggested 
drgams of personal importatice, ral- 
lied him a little, and at last he felt 
asleep, 

The hours of the night rolled 
over thus; and just as the dawn, 
was breaking the caléche rattled 
into the ruinous old piazza of No- 
cera, ly as it was, the market- 
place was full of people, amongst 
whom many were soldiers, with or 
without arms, but evidently under 
no restraint of discipline, and to all 
rr agg Am and uncertain what 
to do. | oF, . 

Aroused from his sleep by the snd- 
den stoppage of the carriage, M‘Cas- 
key rubbed his eyes and looked ont. 
“What is all this? cried he. “Who 
are these fellows I see ‘here in uni- 
form? What are they?” RK. 

“Part of Cardarelli's brigade, your 
Excellency,” said a café-keeper who 
had come to the carriage to induce 
the travellers to alight, “General 
Cardarelli has surrendered Soveria 
to yer and his men have dis- 


“And is there no officer in com- 
mand here to order these fellows 
into arrest?” cried M‘Oaskey, as he 
sprang out of the nto the 
midst of them. “Fall in!” shouted 
he in a voice of thander; “ fall 
in, and be silent: the fellow who 
utters a word I'll pat a ballet 
through.” ' eu? 

If the first sight of the little fellow 
thus insolently issuing his orders 
might have inspired laughter, his 
fierce look, his flashing eye, his re- 
volver in hand, and his coat blazing 
with orders, speedily overcame such’ 
a sentiment, and the disorderly rabble 
seemed actually stunned into defer- 
ence before him. . 
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“ What!” cried he, “are you de- 
serters?. Is it with an enemy in 
front. that I find you here? Is it 
thus that you show these civilians 
what stuff soldiers are made of ?” 
There was not a degrading epithet, 
not a word of infamous reproach, 
he did not burl at them. They were 
Vili! Birbanti! Ladri! Malland- 
rini! Oodardi! They had dishon- 
oured their fathers and mothers, 
and wives and sweethearts. They 
had degraded the honour of the 
soldier, and the Virgin herself was 
ashamed of them. “Who laughs 
there? Let him come out to the 
‘front and, laugh here!” cried he, 
And now, though a low marmur 
little indicative of mirth ran through 
the crowd, strange to say, the men 
began to slink away, at first one by 
one, then in groups and parties, so 
that in very few minutes the piazza 
was deserted, save by a few of the 
townsfolk, who stood there half 
terrified, half fascinated by the 
daring insolence of this diminutive 
hero. 
Though his passion seemed al- 
most choking him, he went on with 
a wonderful fluency to abuse the 
whole nation, They were brigands 
for three centuries, and brigands 
they would be for thirty more, if 
Providence would not send an 
earthquake to swallow them up, 
and rid the world of such rascals, 
He scoffed at them, be jeered them ; 
he told them that the few Sicilians 
that followed Garibaldi would make 
slaves of the whole kingdom, taking 
from the degenerate cowards of 
Calabria wives, daughters, homes, 
and households; and it was only 
when the last straggler shuffled 
slowly away, and he stood alone in 
the square, that he would. consent 
to re-enter the carriage and pursue 
his journey. 

“Tl) know every face amongst 
them, if I meet them again,” said 
he to Skeffy, “and it will be an evil 
day for the scoundrels when that 
time comes.” His wrath continued 
during the entire stage, and never 
flagged in its violence till they 
reached a cluster of poor cabins, 
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around which a gnard of soldiers 
was stationed. Here they were re- 
fused a further passage, since at 
Mauro, three miles.farther on, Mel- 
lani, with a force of three thousand 
men and some guns, held the pass 
against the Garibaldians. M'‘Caskey 
was not long in explaining who he 
was, nor indeed very modest in pro- 
claiming his personal importance ; 
and the subaltern, with every show 
of deference to such greatness, de- 
tached a corporal of his guard to 
accompany them to the General’s 
quarters. The General was asleep 
when they reached Mauro; he had 
been, they said, “up all night,” but 
they did not add it was in the cele- 
bration of an orgie, in which the 
festivities were more classic than cor- 
rect, M‘Oaskey, however, learned 
that at about five miles in front 
Garibaldi’s advanced-guard was post- 
ed, and that Garibaldi himself had 
ridden up and reconnoitred their 
position on the evening before. 

“We expect to be attacked by 
noon,” said the officer, in a tone 
the very reverse of hopeful or en- 
couraging, 

“You can hold this pass against . 
twenty thousand,” said M‘Oaskey. 

“ We shall not try,” said the other. 
“ Why should we be the only men to 
get cut to pieces ?” 

The ine.able scorn of the little 
Colonel as he turned away was not 
lost on the other; bat he made 
no reply to it, and retired. “We 
are to have an escort as far as 
Ravello; after that we are to take 
care of ourselves: and I own to you 
I think we shall be all the safer when 
we get out of the reach of his Majes- 
ty’s defenders.” 

“There,” cried the sergeant who 
acted as their gaard—* there, on that 
rock yonder, are the Reds. I'll go no 
farther.” 

And as they looked they saw a 
small group of red-shirted fellows 
lying or lounging on a small cliff 
which rose abruptly over a stream 
crossed by a wooden bridge, At- 
taching his handkerchief to his 
walking-stick, M‘Oaskey step 
out boldly. Skeffy followed; they 
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reached the bridge, crossed it, and. 


stood within the lines of the Gari- 
baldians, A very young, almost 
boyish looking officer, met, them, 
heard their story, and with much 
courtesy told them that he would 
send one of his men to conduct them 
to headquarters. “ You will not find 
the General there,” said he, smiling,— 
“hé’s gone on in that direction,” 
and he pointed as he spoke towards 
Naples. 

Skeff asked eagerly if the young 


officer. had ever heard of Tony 
Butler, and described with ardour 
the handsome face and figure of his 
friend. The other believed he had 
seen him. There was, he knew, 
a “Giovane Irlandese”. who was 
wounded at Melazzo, and, if he 
was not mistaken, wounded again 
about four days back at Lauria, 
“All the wounded are at Salerno. 
however,” said he, carelessly, “and 
you are sure to find him amongst 
them.” 


OHAPTER LVI.—THE HOSPITAL AT CAVA. 


Had Skeff been in any mood for 
mirth, he might have enjoyed as 
rich drollery the almost inconceiv- 
able impertinence of his companion, 
who scrutinized everything, and 
freely distributed his comments 
around him, totally regardless that 
he stood in the camp of the ene- 
my, and. actually surrounded by 
men whose extreme obedience to 
discipline could scarcely be relied 
on 


“ Uniformity is certainly not 
studied here,” cried M‘Oaskey, as 
he stared at a, guard about to be 
detached on some duty; “ thtee 
fellows have grey trousers; two 
blue; one, a sort of canvas petti- 
coat; and I see only one real coat in 
the party.” 

A little farther on he saw a group 
of about a dozen lying on the grass 
smoking, with their arms iu dis- 
orderly fashion about, and he ex- 
claimed, ‘How I'd like to surprise 
those rascals, and make a swoop 
down here with two or three com- 
panies of Oacciatori! _ Look at their 
muskets; there hasn’t been one of 
them cleaned for a month, 

“Here they are at a meal of some 
sort, Well, men won't fight on 
beans and olive-oil. My Irish fel- 
lows are the only devils can stand up 
on roots,” 5; 

These comments were all de- 
livered in Italian, and listened to 
with a sort of bewildered astonish- 
ment, as though the man who spoke 
them must possess some especial 





and peculiar privilege to enable him 
to indulge so much candour, 

“That’s not a knapsack,” said he, 
kicking a soldier’s pack that he 
saw on.the grass; “that’s more like 
a travelling tinker’s bundle. Open 
it, and let’s see the inside!” cried 
he to the owner, who, awed _ by 


the tone of command, immediate- 


ly obeyed, and M‘Oaskey ridiculed 
the shreds and patches of raiment, 
the tattered fragments of worn ap- 
parel, in which fragments of cheese 
and parcels of tobacco were rolled 
up. “Why, the fellows have not 
even risen to the dignity of pillage,” 
said he, “I was sure we should 
have found some saintly ornaments 
or @ piece of the Virgin’s petticoat 
among their wares,” 

With all this freedom, carried to 
the extreme of impertinence, none 
molested, none ever questioned them ; 
and as the guide had accidentally 
chanced upon some old friends by 
the way, he told M‘Oaskey that they 
had no further need of him; that 
the road lay straight before them, 
and that they would reach Cava in 
less than an hoor. 

At Oava they found the same in- 
difference. They learned that Gari- 
baldi had not come up, though 
some said he had passed on with a 
few followers to Naples, and others 
maintained that he had sent to the 
King, of Naples to meet him at 
Salerno to show him the inutility 
of all resistance, and offer him a safe- 
conduct out of the kingdom. Leav- 
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ing M‘Caskey in, the midst of these 
talkers, and not perhaps without, 
some, uncharitable wish that the 
gallant Colonel’s bad tongue would 
involve him in serious trouble, 
Skeffy slipped away to inquire 
after Tony. ; 

Every one seemed to know that 
there was a brave “Irlandese,”—a 
daring fellow who had shown him- 
self in the thick of every fight; 
but the diserepant accounts of his 
personal appearance and looks were: 
most confusing. Tony was fair- 
haired, and yet most of the descrip- 
tions represented a dark man, with 
a bushy black beard and mustache. 
At all events, he was lying wound- 
ed at the convent of the Oappne- 
cini, on a hill about a mile from 
the town; and Father Pantaleo— 
Garibaldi’s Vicar, as he was called— 
offered his services to show him 
the way. The Frate—a talkative 
little fellow, with a fringe of curly 
dark-brown’ hair around a polished 
white head—talked away, as the 
went, about the war, and Garibaldi, 
and the grand future that lay before 
Italy, when the tyranny of the Pope 
should be overthrown, and _ the 
Ohurch made as free~—and indeed 
he almost said, as easy—as any jovial 
Christian could desire. 

Skeffy, by degrees, drew ‘him to 
the subject nearest his own heart 
at the moment, and asked about 
the wounded in hospital, The Frate 
declared that there was nothing 
very serious the matter with any of 
them. He was an optimist. Some 
died, some ‘suffered amputations, 
some were torn by shells or grape- 
shot, But what did it signify? as 
he said. It was a great cause they 
were fighting for, and they all agreed 
it was a pleastire to shed one’s 
blood for Italy. “As for the life 
up there,” said he, pointing to the 
convent, “it is a vita da santi— 
the ‘life of saints themselves.’ ” 

“Do you know my friend Tony 
the Irlandese ?” asked Bett eagerly. 

“Tf I know him! Per Bacco, I 
think I know him. “I wes with him 
when he had his leg taken off.” 

Skeff’s heart sickened at this terri- 
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ble news, and he could barely steady 
himself by catching the, Fra’s arm, 
“Oh, my poor dear Tony,” cried he, | 
as the tears ran down his face—* my 
poor fellow !” 

“Why did you pity him? Gari- 
baldi gave him his own sword, and 
made him an_ officer on the day of. 
the battle. It was up at, Calan- 
zaro, so that he’s nearly well 
now.” ‘ 
Skeff poured in innumerable 
questions. How the mischance oc- 
curred, and where? how he bore 
up under the dreadful operation? 
in what state he then was? if able 
to mové about, aid how? And as 
the Fra was one of those who never 
confessed himself unable to answer 
anything, the details he obtained 
were certainly of the fallest and most 
circumstantial. 

“He’s always singing ; that’s 
how he passes his time,” said’ the 
Frate. 


“Singing! how strange! I never 


‘knew him to sing. I never heard 


kim even hom a tune.” 

“You'll hear him now, then. 
The fellows about curse at him half 
the day to be ‘silent, but he doesn’t 
mind them, but sings away. The 
only quiet moment he gives them is 
while he’s smoking.” 

“ Ah, yes! he loves smoking.” 

“There—stop.' Listen. Do you 
hear him? he’s at it now,” Skeff 
halted, and could hear the sound of a 
full deep voice, from a window over- 
head, in one of those Prolonged and 
melancholy cadences which Irish airs’ 
abound in. 

“Wherever he got such dolefal 
music I can’t tell, but he has a dozen 
chants like that.” 

Though Skeff could not distinguish 
the sounds, nor recognise the voice of 
his friend, the thought that it was 
oa Tony who was there singing in 

is solitade, maimed and suffering, 
without one near to comfort him, so 
overwhelmed him that he staggered: 
towards a bench, and sat down sick’ 
and faint. 

“Go up and say that a friend, a 
dear friend, has come from Naples 
to see him; and if he is not too 
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nervous or too much agitated, tell 
bim my name; here itis.” The friar 


took the card and hurried forward 
on his mission, In less time than 
Skeff thought it possible for him 
to have arrived, Pantaleo called ont 
from the window, “Come along; 
he is quite ready to see you, though 
he doesn’t remember you.” 

Skeff fell back upon the seat at 
the last words. “ Not remember * ! 
my poor Tony—my poor, poor fel- 
re ll denial and shattered 

ou must be, to have forgotten me!” 
With a great effort he rallied, en- 
tered the gate, and mounted the 
stairs—slowly indeed, and like one 
who dreaded the scene that lay be- 
fore him. Puntaleo met him at the 
top, and, seeing his agitation, gave 
him his arm for support. * Don’t 
be nervous,” he said, “ your friend 
is doing capitally: he is out on the 
terrace in an arm-chair, and looks 
as jolly as a cardinal.” ' 

ummoning all his courage, Skeff 
walked bravely forwards, passed 
down the long aisle crowded with 
sick and wounded on either side, 
and passed out upon a balcony at 
the end, where, with his back to- 
wards bim, a man sat looking out 
over the landscape. 

“Tony, ~~ said Skeffy, com- 
ing , close. he man turned his 
head, and Skeff saw a massive- 
looking face, all covered with black 
hair, and a forehead marked. by a 
sabre-cut.. “This is not my. friend. 
This is not Tony !” cried he, in disap- 
pointment. 

“No, sir; Iam Rory Quin, the 
man that was with him,” said the 
wounded man, submissively. 

“ And where is he himself? Where 
is Tony?” cried he, 

“Tn the little room beyond, sir, 
They put him there when he began 
to rave; but he’s better now, and 
quite sensible,” 

“Take me to him at once; let me 
see him,” said Skeff, whose. impa- 
tience. had now mastered all pru- 
dence. 

The moment, after, Skeff found 
himself in a small chamber, with 
a single bed in it, beside which a 
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Sister, of Charity was seated, beally 
employed laying cloths wet wi 
ied water on the sick man’s head. 
One, glance showed that it was 
Tony. The eyes were closed, and 
the face thinner, and the lips dry; 
but there was a hardy manhood in 
the countenance, sick and suffering as 
he was, that told what qualities a life 
of hardship and peril had called into 
activity. The ‘Sister motioned to 
Skeff to sit down, but not to speak. 
“He’s not sleeping,” said she, softly, 
“ only dozing.” 

“ Is he in pain?” asked Skeffy. 

“No; I have no pain,” said Tony, 
faintly. 

Skeff bent down to whisper some 
words close to his ear, when he 
heard a step behind. He looked 
up and saw it was M‘Caskey, who 
had followed him. “TI came here, 
sir,” said the Colonel, haughtily, “to 
express my astonishment ‘at your 
unceremonious departure, and also to 
say that I shall now hold myself as 
free of all further engagements to- 
wards you.” 

“ Hush, be quiet,” said Skeff, with 
a gesture of caution. 

“Tg that your friend?” asked 
M‘Caskey, with a smile. 

Tony slowly opened his eyes at 
these words, looked at the speaker, 
turned his gaze then on Skeff, gave 
a weak, sickly smile, and then, in 
a faint, scarce audible voice, said, 
“So.he és your godfather, after all.” 

Skeff’s heart grew full to bursting, 
and for a moment or two he could not 
speak. 

“There—there, no more,” whis- 
pered the. Sister, and she motioned 
them both preie. bons arose 
at once, and slipped noiselessly away, 
bat the’ Colonel step hee along, 
regardiess of everything every 


one. 
“ He’s wandering in his mind, I 


take it,” said M‘Caskey, in a lond, 
unfeeling tone, 

“«B P ea there’s A 
sooun 7 to get. 
screamed Roe as the volte. caught 
his ear. “Give me that crutch ; 
let me have one lick at him, for the 
love of Mary !” 
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“They're all mad here, that’s 
plain,” said M‘Oaskey, turning awa, 
with a contemptaous air. “Sir,” 
added he, turaing towards Skeff, 
“T have the honour to salute you ;” 
and with a magnificent bow he 
withdrew, while Rory, in a voice of 
wildest passion and invective, called 
down innumerable curses on his 


head, and inveighed even against the 
bystanders for not securing the 
“greatest villain in apes 

“T shall want to send a letter to 
Naples,” cried out Skeff to the Colo- 
nel; “I mean to remain here ;” but 
M‘Oaskey never deigned to notice his 
words, but walked proudly down the 
stairs and went his way. 


OHAP, LVII.—AT TONY’S BEDSIDE, 


My story draws to a close, and I 
have not space to tell how Skcff 
watched beside his friend, rarely 
quitting him, and showing in 4 
hundred ways the resources of a 
kind and thoughtful nature. Tony 
had been severely wounded; a 
sabre-cut had severed his scalp, 
and he had been shot through the 
shoulder; but all apprehension of 
evil consequences was now over, 
and he was able to listen to Skeff’s 
wondrous tidings, and hear all the 
details of his accession to wealth 
and fortune. His mother—how. she 
would rejoice at it! how happy 
it would make her!—not for her 
own sake, but for his; how it 
would seem to repay to her all 
sbe had suffered from the haughty 
estrangement of Sir Omerod, and 
how proud she would be at the 
recognition, late though it came! 
These were Tony’s thoughts; and 
very often, when Skeff imagined 
him to be following the details of 
his property, and listening with eager- 
ness to the description of what he 
owned, Tony was far away in tliought 
at the cottage beside the Oauseway 
and longing ardently when he should 
sit at the window; with his mother at 
his side, planning out some future 
in which they were to be no more 
separated. 

There was no elation at his sud- 
den fortune, nor any of that anticipa- 
tion of indulgence which Skeff him- 
self would have felt, and which he 
indeed suggested: No, Tony's 
whole thoaghts so much centred in 
his dear mother that she entered into 
all his projects; and there was not a 
picture of enjoyment wherein she 
was not a foreground figure. 


They would keep the cottage—that 
was his first resolve; his mother 
loved it dearly; it was associated 
with years long of happiness and 
of trials too; and trials can endear 
a spot when they are nobly borne, 
and the heart will cling fondly to that 
which has chastened its emotions 
and elevated its hopes. And then, 
Tony thought, they might obtain 
that long stretch of Jand that la 
along the shore, with the little noo 
where the boats lay at anchor, and 
where he would have his yacht. 
“T suppose,” said he, “Sir Arthur 
Lyle would have no objection to my 
being so near a neighbour ?” 

“Of course not; but we can soon 
settle that point, for they are ‘all 
here.” 

“Here ?” 

“ At Naples, I mean,” 

“How was it that you never told 
me that?” asked he, sharply. 

Skeff fidgeted—bit his cigar— 
threw it away—and with more con- 
fasion than became so distinguished 
a diplomatist, stammered: out, “T 
have had so mach to tell you—such 
lots of news;” and then with an 
altered voice he added, “ besides, 
old fellow, the doctor warned me not 
to say anything that might: agitate 
you; and I thought—that is, I used 
to think—there was something in 
that quarter, eh” ' 

Tony grew pale, but made no an- 
swer, 

“T know she likes you, Tony,” 
said) Skeff, taking his hand and 
pressing it. “Bella, who is engaged 
to me—I forget if I told you 
that——"— ii 

“No, you never told me!” 

“Well, Bella and I are to be 
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married immediately—that is, as soon 
as I can get back to England. 
I have asked for leave already; 
they’ve refused me twice. It’s all 
very fine saying to me that I ought to 
know that in the present difficulties 
of Italy no man could replace me 
at this Court. My answer to that 
is: Skeff Damer has other stuff in 
him as well as ambition, He has a 
heart just as much asa head, Nor 
am I to go on passing my life 
saving this dynasty. The Bourbons 
are not so much to me as my own 
happiness, eh ?” 

“T suppose not,” said Tony, 
dryly. 

“You'd have done the same, 
wouldn't you ” ; 

“T can’t tell. I cannot even ima- 
gine myself filling any station of 
responsibility or importance.” 

“My reply was brief: Leave for 
six months’ time, to recroit an 
over-taxed frame and over-wronght 
intellect; time also for them to 
look out what to offer me, for T’ll 
not go to Mexico, nor to Rio; 
neither will I take Washington, 
nor any of the Northern Courts. 
Dearest Bella must have climate, 
and I myself must have congenial 
society; and so I said, not in 
such terms, but in meaning, Skeff 
Damer is only yours at Ais price. 
Let them refuse me—let me see them 
even hesitate, and I give my word 
of honour, I'm capable of aban- 


doning public life altogether, and , 


rétiring into my woods at ‘Tilney 
leaving the whole thing at sixes and 
sevens,” 

Now, thongh Tony neither knew 
what the .““ whole thing” meant, nor 
the dire conseqnences to which his 
friend’s anger might bave consign- 
ed it, he mutteféd something that 
sounded like a hope that he would 
not leave Europe to shift for herself 
at such a moment. 

“Let them not drive me to it, 
that’s all,” said he, haughtily; and 


“he arose and walked up and down 


with an air of defiance. “The Lyles 

do not’ see this—Lady Lyle espe- 

cially. She wants the ey Tor 
tion 


her daughter, .bat amb “not 


_ always scrupulous,” 


“T always liked her the least of 
them,” muttered Tony, who never 
could forget the sharp lesson she 
administered to him. 

‘She'll make herself more 


‘able to you now, Master Tony,” said 


Skeff, with a dry Jaugh. 

“ And why so?” 

“ Oan’t you guess ?” 

“No.” 

“On your word ?” 

“On my word, T cannot.” 

“Don’t you think Mr. Butler of 
something or other in Hereford- 
shire is another guess man from 
Tony Batler of nowhere in particu- 
lar?” 

“ Ah! I forgot my change of for- 
tune; but if I had even remembered 
it, I'd never have thought so meanly 
of her.” ; 

“That’s all rot and nonsense. 
There’s no meanness in a woman 
wanting to marry her danghter weéll, 
any more than im a man trying to 
get a colonelcy or a legation for his 
sop, You were no match for Alice 
Trafford three months ago. ‘Now 
both she and her mother will think 
differently of your pretensions.” 

“Say what uta like of the mother, 
but you shall not impute such mo- 
tives to Alice.” 

“Don’t you get red in the face 
and look'like a tiger, young man, or 
I'll take my leave and send that 
old damsel here with the ice-pail to 

ou. 

“Tt was the Mi’ thing I liked in 
you,” muttered Tony, “that you 
never did impute mean motives to 
ween 

y poor Tony! the fellow who 
has din life as I have, who 
knows the thing in its most minute 
anatomy, comes out of the investi- 
gation infernally case-hardened; he 
can’t help it. I love Alice. Indeed 
if,I had not, seen, Bella I think I 
should have married Alice. There, 


“you are getting turkey-cock again. 


t us tdik of something else, What 
the deuce was it I wanted to ask 


_ you ?—somethi it that great 
Tah! atthe th the ‘next room, 


the féllow that sings all day: ‘where 
did you pick him up?” 
., Tony made no reply, but lay with 
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one hand over his eyes, while Skeff 
went on rambling over the odds 
and ends he had picked up in the 
course of Rory Quin’s pany and the 
devoted love he bore to Tony him- 
self. “By the way, they say that it 
was for you Garibaldi intended the 
pony eer to the rank of officer ; 

ut that you managed to pass it to 
this fellow, who couldn’t sigo his 
name when they asked him for it.” 

“If he couldn’t write he has left 
his mark on some of the Neapoli- 
tans!” said Tony, fiercely; “and as 
for the advancement, he deserved it 
far more than I did.” 

“It was a lucky thing for that 
aide-de-camp. of Filangieri who ac- 


companied me here, that. your friend 


Rory hadn’t got two legs; for he 
wauted to brain him with his cratch. 
Both. of you had an antipathy to 
him, and indeed I own to concar- 
ring in the sentiment, My god- 
father you called him!” said he, 
laughing. 

“T wish he had come a. little 
closer to my bedside, that’s all,’ 
muttered Tony; and Skeff saw by 
the expression of his features that 


‘he was once more unfortunate in his 


attempt to hit upon an unexciting 
theme. 
“ Alice knew of your journey here, 
I think you said?” whispered Tony, 
faintly. 

“Yes. I sent them a few lines to 
say I was setting out to find you.” 

“ How soon could I get to Naples? 
Do you think they would let me 
move to-morrow ?” 

“T have asked that question 
already. The doctor says in a week ; 


and I must hasten away to-night,— 


there’s no saying what confusion my 
absence will occasion, I mean to be 
back here by Thursday to fetch 
ou.” 
. “Good fellow! Remember, 
thongh,” added he, after a moment, 
“we must take Rory. I ¢an’t leave 
Ro here.” 

Skeff looked gravely. 

“He carried me when I was 
wounded out of the fire at Melazzo, 
and Tm not going to desert him 


RoW. 


“Strange ‘situation for H. M.’s 


Chargé d’ Affaires,” said Skeff—* giv- 
Sag. pruvechin to the wounded of. the 
rebel army.” 


“Don’t talk to me of rebels. We 
are as legitimate as the fellows we 
were fighting against. It was a 
good stand-up fight, too—man to 
man some of it; and if it wasn’t 
that my head reels so when I sit or 
stand up, I'd like to be at ii again.” 

“Tt is a fine  bull-dog—just a 
bull-dog,” said Skeff, patting him 
on the head, while in the com- 
passionate pity of his voice he 
showed how humbly he ranked the 
qualities he ascribed to him. ‘ Ah! 
now I remember, what. it was I 
wished to ask you (it esca me 
till; this moment): who is the crea- 
ture that calls himself Sam M‘Gru- 
der ?” 

“ As good a fellow as ever stepped, 
and. a true friend of mine, What 
of him ?” 

“Don’t look as if you would tear 
me in pieces and scatter the frag- 
ments to the four winds of heaven. 
Sir, Pll not stand it—none of your 
buccaneering savageries to me /” 

Tony laughed, and laughed heart- 
ily, at the air of offended dignity 
of the other; and Skeff was him- 
self disposed at last to smile at his 
own anger, “That's the crying sin 
of your nature, Tony,” said he. 
“Tt is the one defect that spoils 
a really fine fellow, I tell you 
frankly about it, because I’m your 
friend; and if you don’t curb it, 
you'll never be anything—never! 
never |” 

“But what is this fault? yon have 
forgotten to tell it.” 

“Over and over again have I 
told it. It is your stupid animal 
confidence in your great hulking 
form; your coarse reliance on your 
massive shoulders—a degenerate 
notion that muscle means manhood. 
It is here, .sir—here;” and Skeff 
tgnobed iets ng bry the tip 
of his ies the - 
like attribute, And until you Bt 
to feel that, you never will have 
arrived at the | real dignity of a 


great creatare, ' 
“Well, if I be the friend. of one, 
Skeffy, it_will_satisfy all my ambi- 
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tion,” said he, grasping his ‘hand 
warmly; “and now , what, ~ of 
M‘Gruder? how did you’ come to 
know of him?” 

“ Officially; officially, of ‘course, 
Skeffington Damer and © Sam 
MGrader might révolve.in ether 
for centuries’ and their orbits never 
cross! but it ‘happened that this 
honest. fellow hac ne off in 
search. of you into Sicily; and, with 
that, blessed propénsity for blunder- 
ing the British ‘subject is gifted 
with, bad managed to offend the 
authorities and get imprisoned. Of 
course he appealed to me. They all 
appeal to me/ but at the moment, 


unhappily four him, thé King was 
Pe y my, 


appealing to me, and Oavour was 
appealing to me, and 80 was the 
Emperor; and, I may mention in 
confidence, so was Garibaldi!—not 
in person, bat through a friend. I 
know these things must be. When- 
ever a fellow has a head on his 
shoulders in this world, the other 


fellows who have no heads find it ‘th 


out and work him, Ay, sir; 
work him! That's ‘why I have 
said over and over again the’ stupid 
dogs have the best of it. I:declare 
to you, on my honour, Tony, there 
are days I'd rather be you than be 
Skeff Damer !” 

Tony shook his head. 

“JT know it sounds absurd, but I 
pledge you my sacred word of hon- 
our I have felt it.” 

“ And M‘Gruder?” asked Tony. 

“M'Grader, sir, I liberated! I 
said, Free him! and, like the fellow 
in Carran’s celebrated pas his 
chains fell to the ground, and he 
stood forward, not a bit grateful— 
far from it—but a devilish crusty 
Scotchman, telling me what a com- 
plaint he’d lodge against me as 
soon as he arrived in England.” 

“No, no; he’s not the fellow to 
do that.” 

“Tf he did, sir, é¢ would crush 
him—crush him! The Emperor of 


CHAPTER LVIII.—THE 


On. the evening of the 6th Sep- 
tember a corvette steamed rapidly 


Russia could not prefer a complaint 


‘against “Skeff Damier “and feel the 


better of it!” 

“He's a true-hearted, fine fellow,” 
said Tony. 

“ With a'l my heart I concede to 
him all the rough virtues you may 
desire to endow him with; ‘but 
please to bear in mind, Master Tony, 
that a man of your station and your 
fortune canoot afford such  inti- 
macies as your friend Rory here and 
this M‘Gruder creature.” - 

’ “Then I was a richer man when 
I had nothing, for I could afford it 
then,” said Tony, stardily; “and I 
tell Ph more, Skeffy—I mean to 
afford it still There is no fellow 
living I love better—no, nor as well 
—as I love yourself; but even for 
nad love Fil not give up the fine- 
earted fellows who were true to 
me in my days of hardship, shared 
with me’ what they had, and gave 
me— what was better to me— 
their loving-kindness and sympa- 


vyowa bring down the house 
: you said that in the Adelphi, 
ony.” 

“It’s well for you that I can’t get 
out of bed,” said Tony, with a grim 
laugh, 

“There it is again—another ap- 
peal to the brute man and the man 
brate! Well, I'll to dinner, 
and I'll tell the fair Sister to pre- 

are your barley-water, and admin- 
ister it in a more diluted form 
than heretofore;” and, adjusting 
his hat so as to display a favour- 
ite lock ‘to the best advantagé, and 
drawing on his gloves in leisurely 
fashion, Skeff Damer walked proud- 
ly away, bestowing little benevo- 
lent ures on the patients as he 
and gg Be certain 
ittle signs that he “taken an 
interest in their several and 
saying by a sweet simile, “ You'll 
be the better of this visit of mine 
You'll see, you will.” 


6TH OF SEPTEMBER. 


ont.-of the Bay. of...Naplee, thread 
ing her way deviously through the 
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other ships of war, unacknowledged 
by salute—not even an ensign 
dipped as she passed. 

“There goes the King and the 
monarchy,” said Skeff, as he stood 
on the balcony with the Lyles, and 
pointey to the fast-retreating ves- 
sel. 


“T suppose the sooner we leave 
the better,” said Lady Lyle, whose 
interest in political affairs was 


very inferior to that she felt on 
personal matters, 

“Skeff says that the Talisman 
will take us on board,” said Sir 
Arthur. 

“Yes,” said Skeff; ‘ Captain 
Paynter will be here by-and-by 
to take yonr orders, and know 
when he is to send in his boats 
for you; and though I feel assured 
my general directions will be car- 
ried out here, and that no public 
disturbance will take place, you 
will all be safer under the Union 
Jack.” 

“And what of Tony Butler? 
when is he to arrive?” asked Bella. 

“Tony,” said Skeff, “is to arrive 
here to-night. I bave had a note 
from his triend M‘Gruder, who has 
gone down to meet him, and is now 
at Salerno.” 

“And who is his friend M‘Gru- 
der?” asked Lady Lyle, supercili- 
ously. 

“A rag-merchant from Leghorn,” 
said Skeff; “but Tony calls him 
an out-and-out good fellow; and I 
must say he didn't take five min- 
utes to decide when I told him 
Tony, was coming up from-Caya, and 
would be glad to have his company 
on the road.” 

“These are of course exceptional 
times, when all sorts of strange in- 
timacies will be formed; bat I do 
hope tliat Tony will see that his 
altered circumstances as to fortune 
require from him more care in the 
selection of his friends than he has 
hitherto been distinguished for.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about 
that, my dear,” said Sir Arthur; “a 
man’s fortune very soon impresses 
itself on all he says and does.” 

“I mistake bim much,” said Bel- 


la, “if any wealth will estrange him 
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from one of those he cared for in 
his humbler days. Don’t you agree 
with me, Alice?” 

Alice made no reply, but con- 
seved to gaze at the ships through a 
glass. 

“The danger is that he'll carry 
that feeling to excess,” said Skeff; 
“for he wil! not alone hold to all 
these people, but he’ll make you and 
me hold to them too.” 

“That would be impossible, per- 
fectly impossible,” said my Lady, 
with a haughty toss of her head. 

“No, no; I cannot agree to go 
that far,” chimed in Sir Arthor. 

» “Tt strikes me,” said Alice, quiet- 
ly, “we are all-of us deciding a 
little too hastily as to what Tony 
Batler, will or will not do. Pro- 
bably a very slight exercise of pa- 
tience would save us some trouble.” 

“ Oertainly not, Alice, after what 
Mr. Damer has said, Tony would 
seem to have thrown down a sort 
of defiance to us all. We must 
accept him with his belongings, or 
do without him,” 

“He shall have me on his own 
terms,” said Skeff. “He is a noble 
savage, and I love him with all my 
heart.” 

‘*And you will know his rag 
friend ?” asked Lady Lyle. 

“Ay, that. will 1; and an Irish 
creature too that he calls Rory—a 
fellow of six. feet four, with a voice 
like an enraged bull and & hand as 
wide as one of these ” 

“Tt is Damon and Pythias over 
again, I declare!” said Lady Lyle. 
* Where did he pick up his mon- 
ster ?” 

“They met by chance in Eng- 
land, and, equally by chance, came 
together to Italy, and Tony per- 
sualed him to accompany him and 
join Garibaldi. The worthy Irish- 
man, who loved fighting and was 
not very particular as to the cause, 
agreed; and though he had origin- 
ally come abroad to serve in the 
Pope’s army, some offence they had 
given him made him desert, and 
he was well pleased not to retarn 
home without, as he said, j‘ batin’ 
somebody.’ It was in this way he 
became a Garibaldian. The fellow, 
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it seems, fought like a lion; he has 
been five times wounded, and was 
left for dead on the field; but he 
bears a charm which he knows will 
always protect him.” 

** A charm—what is the charm ?” 

“A medallion of the Pope, which 
he wears around his neck, and always 
kisses devoutly before be goes into 
battle.” 

“The Pope’s image is a strange 
emblem for a Garibaldian, surely,” 
said Sir Arthur, laughing. 

“Master Rory thinks it will dig- 
nify any cause; and as he never 
knew what or for whom he was 
fighting, this small bit of copper 
saved him a world of trouble and 
casuistry ; and so in the name of the 
Holy Fatter he has broken no end of 
Neapolitan skulls.” 

“T must say Mr. Batler has sur- 
rounded himself with some choice 
associates,” said Lady Lyle; “and 
all this time I have been encourag- 
ing myself to believe that so very 
young & man would have had no 
connections, no social relations, he 
could not throw off without diffi- 
culty.” 

“The world will do all this sifting 
process for him, if we only have 
patience,” said Sir Arthur ; and in- 
deed it is but fair to say that he 
spoke with knowledge, since, in his 
own progress through life, he had 
already made the acquaintance of 
four distinct and separate classes in 
society, and abandoned each in turn 
for that above it. 

“ Was be much elated, Mr. Damer,” 
asked Lady Lyle, “ when he beard of 
his good fortane ?” 

“T think he was at first; but it 
made so little impression on him, 
that more than once he went or to 
speculate on his future, quite forget- 
ting that he had become independent; 
and then, when he remembered it, 
he certainly did look very happy and 
cheerful.” 

“ And what sort of plans has he?” 
asked Bella. 

“They’re all about his mother ; 
everything is for Aer. She is to 
keep that cottage, and the ground 
about it, and he is to make a garden 
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for her; and it seems she likes cows 
—she is to have cows. It’s a lucky 
chance that the old lady hadn’t a 
taste for a plesiosaurus, or he’d be 
offering a prize for one to-morrow.” 

“ He’s a dear good fellow, as he 
always was,” said Bella. 

“The only real change I see in 
him,” said Skeff, “is, that now. he 
is never grampy—he takes everythi 
well ; and if crossed for a momen 
he says, “Give me a weed; I must 
smoke away that annoyance,” 

“How sensual!” said my, Lady; 
but nobody heeded the remark. 

At the moment, too, a young mid- 
shipman saluted Damer from the 
street, and informed him that. the 
first cutter was at the jetty to take 
the party to the Talisman; and 
Captain Paynter advised them not to 
delay very long, as the night looked 
threatening. Lady Lyle needed no 
stronger admonition; she declared 
that she would go at once; and al- 
though the Captain’s own gig,.as an 
attention of honour, was to be in to 
take her, she would not wait, but set 
out immediately. 

“You'll take care of me, Skeffy,” 
said Alice, “for I have two letters 
to write, and shall not be ready be- 
fore eleven o'clock.” 

For a while all was bustle and 
confusion. Lady Lyle could not 
make up her mind whether she 
would finally accept the frigate as a 
refuge or come on shore again the 
next day. There were perils by 
land and by water, and she weighed 
them discussed them, and 
turned fiercely on everybody who 
agreed with her, and quarrelled with 
all round. Sir Arthur, too, had his 
scruples, as he bethought him of the 
effect that would be produced by 
the fact that a man of his station 
and importance had sought the 
protection of a ship of war; and he 
asked Skeff if some sort of brief 
protest —some explanation — should 
not be made in the public papers, 
to show that he bad taken the step 
in compliance with female fears, 
and not from the dictates of _ his 
own male wisdom. “I should be 
sorry, sincerely sorry to affect the 


ee 





Funés,” said he; and really the re- 
mark was considerate. 

As‘for Bella, she could not bear 
being separated from Skeffy, he was 
so daring, so impulsive, as she said, 
and with all this responsibility on 
him now—people coming to him for 
everything, and all asking what was 
to be done—ke needed more than 
ever support and sympathy. 

And thus is it the world goes on, 
as unreal, as fictitious, as visionary as 
anything that ever was put on the 
stage and illuminated by foot-lights. 
There was a rude realism outside in 
the street, however, that compen- 
sated for much of this. There, all 
was wildest fun and jollity; not the 
commotion of a people in the throes 
of a revolution, not the highly- 
wrought passion of an excited popu- 
lace wad with triumph; it was the 
orgie of a people who deemed the 
downfall of a hated government a 
sort -of carnival occasion, and felt 
that mummery and tomfoolery were 
the most appropriate expressions of 
delight. 

Through streets crowded with this 
dancing, singing, laughing, embrac- 
ing, and mimicking mes:, the Lyles 
made theirway to the jetty reserved 
for the use of the ships of war, and 
‘oon took their places, and were row- 
ed off to the frigate, Skeffy waving 
his adieux till darkness rendered his 
gallantry unnoticed. 

All his late devotion to the cares 
-of love and friendship had made sach 
‘inroads on his time that he scarcely 
‘knew what was occurring, and had 
lamentably failed to report to “the 
“Office” the various steps by which 
revolution had advanced, and was 
already all but installed as master 
of the kingdom. Determined to 
write off a most telling despatch, he 
entered the hotel, and, seeing Alice 
engaged letter-writing at one table, 
he quietly installed himself at ano- 
ther, merely saying, “The boat will 
be back by midnight, and I have 
just time to send off an important 
despatch.” 

‘Alice looked up from her writing, 
and a very faint smile curled her 
lip. She did not speak, however ; 
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and after a moment continued her 
letter. 

For upwards of half an hoar the 
scraping sounds of the pens were 
the only noises in the room, except 
at times a little low murmur as 
Skeff read over to himself some 
passage of unusual force and bril- 
liancy. 

“You must surely be doing some- 
thing very effective, Skeff,” said 
Alice, from the other end of the 
room, “for you rubbed your hands 
with delight, and looked radiant with 
triumph.” 

“T think I have given it to them!” 
cried he. “ There’s not another man 
in the line wou'd send home such 
a despatch. Canning wouldn’t have 
done it in the old days, when he 
used..to bully them. Shall I read it 
for you?” 

“My dear Skeff, I’m not Bella. 
I never had a head for questions of 
politics. I am hopelessly stupid in 
all such matters,” 

“Ah, yes; Bella told me that. 
Bella herself, indeed, only learned 
to feel an interest in them through 
me; but, as I told her, the woman 
who will one day be an ambassa- 
dress cannot afford to be ignorant 
of the great European game in which 
her husband is a player.” 

“Quite trae; but I have no such 
ambitions before me; and fortunate 
it is, for really I could not rise to the 
height of such lofty themes.” 

Skeff smiled pleasantly ; her hn- 
mility soothed him. He turned to 
the last paragraph he had penned, 
and re-read it. 

“By the way,” said Alice, care- 
lessly, and certainly nothing was less 
apropos to what they had been say- 
ing, though she commenced thus— 
“By the way, how did you find 
Tony looking—improved, or the 
reverse ?” 

“Tinproved in one respect ; fuller, 
browner, more manly, perhaps; but 
coarser; he wants the—you know 
what I mean—he wants this!” and 
he swnyed his arm in a bold sweep, 
and stood fixed, with his hand ex- 
tended. 

“Ah, indeed!” said she, faintly. 
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“Don’t you think so—don’t you 
agree with me, Alice?” 

“Pervaps to a certain extent I 
do,” said she, diffidently. 

“ How could it be otherwise, con- 
sorting with such a set? You'd not 
expect to find it there?” 

Alice nodded assent all the more 
readily that she had not the vaguest 
conception of what “it” might 
mean. 

“The fact is, Alice,” said he, 
arising and walking the room with 
immense strides, “ Tony will always 
be Tony!” 

“I suppose he will,” said she, 


“Yes; but you don’t follow me. 
You don’t appreciate my meaning. 
I desired to convey this opinion, 
that Tony being one of those men 
who cacnot add to their own na- 
tnres the gifts and graces which a 
man acquires who has his successes 
with your sex 4 

“Come, come, Skeff, you must 





‘ neither be metaphysical nor impro- 


per. Tony is a very fine boy; only 
a boy, I acknowledge, but he has 
noble qualities; and every year he 
lives will, I feel certain, but deve- 
lop them farther,” 

“He won't stand the ‘boy’ tone 
any lounger,” said Skeff, dryly. “I 
trie] it, and he was down on me at 
once.” 

“ What did he say when you told 
him we were here?” said she, care- 
lessly, while putting her papers in 
order. 

“ He was surprised,” 

“ Was he pleased ?” 

“Oh, yes, pleased, certainly; he 
was rather afraid of meeting your 
mother, though.” 

“ Afraid of mamma! how could 
that be?” 

“Some lesson or other she once 
gave him sticks in his throat; 
something she said about presump- 
tion, I think.” 

“Oh, no, no; this is quite impos- 
sible—I can’t credit it.” 

“ Well, it might. be some fancy of 
his—for he has fancies, and very 
queer ones, too. One was about a 
god-father of mine. OGome in— 


what is it?” cried he, as a knock 
came to the door. 

“ A soldier below stairs, sir, wishes 
to speak to you,” said the waiter. 

“Ah! something of importance 
from Filangieri, I’ve no doubt,” said 
Skeff, rising and leaving the roon. 
Before he had gone many paces, how- 
ever, he saw a large, powerful figare 
in the red shirt and small cap of the 
Garibaldians, standing in the corri- 
dor, and the next instant he turned 
fully rouad—it was Tony. 

“My dear old Tony, when did yon 
arrive ?” 

“This moment; I am off again, 
however, at onee, but I wouldo’t 
leave without seeing you?” 

“ Off, and where to?” 

“Home—I’ve taken a passage 
to Marseilles in the Messageries 
boat, and she sails at two o'clock. 
You see I was no use here till this 
arm got right, and the General 
thought my head wonuldn’t be the 
worse of a little quiet; so I'll go 
back ‘and recruit, and if they want 
me they shall have me.” 

“You don’t know who’s there?” 
whispered Skeff. - Tony shook his 
head. “ And all alone too,” added 
the other, still lower. “ Alice— 
Alice Trafford.” 

Tony grew suddenly very pale, and 
leaned against the wall. 

“Come in; come in at once, and 
see her. We have been talking of 
you all the evening.” : 

“No, no—not now,” said Tony, 
faintly. 

“And when, ifnot now? You're 
going off, you said.” 

“Tm in no trim to pay visits; 
besides, I don’t wish it. I'll tell 
you more some other time.” 

“ Nonsense; you look right well 
in your brigand costume, and with 
an old friend, not to say——— + Well, 
well, don’t look sulky,” and as he 
got thns far—he had been gradually 
edging closer and closer to the door 
—he flang it wide open, and called 
out, “Mr. Tony Butler!" Pushing 
Tony inside and then closing the 
door behind, he retreated, laughing 
heartily to himself over his practical 
joke. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS REPORT—CONCLUSION. 


WINCHESTER AND SHREWSBURY. 


Wiyonester Oortece had some 
reason to expect exemption from 
the Public Schools Inquiry. Wil- 
liam of Wykehain’s two foundations 
at Oxford and Winchester, closely 
connected as they are, had already 
been dealt with by the University 
Commision of 1850. It was im- 
possible to remodel New Oollege 
without introducing some changes 
into the nursery which supplied it 
with scholars and fellows—the Ool- 
lege of St. Mary at Winchester. 
This latter foundation—the mother 
and the model of Eton—consisted 
of a warden, ten fellows, two 
schoolmasters, and seventy scholars. 
The University Commissioners re- 
duced (prospectively) the number 
of fellows to six, increasing, from 
the proceeds of the suppressed 
fellowships, the number of scholars 
to one hundred. They also cut 
down the seventy fellowships at 
New Oollege, to which the Win- 
chester boys used to be elected at 
once as probationers, and which 
were tenable for life, into thirty 
scholarships tenable for five years 
only: six of these to be filled up 
every year by an examination, in 
which the “commoners” of the 
school as well as the scholars on 
Wykeham’s foundation were to be 
allowed to compete. 

The present Oommission, there- 
fore, found Winchester already 
passing through a change. No de- 
crease had as yet taken place in 
the number of fellows, either by 
death or otherwise; consequently, 
the proposed increase in the num- 
ber of scholars had not yet come 
into operation. But real reforms 
of much greater importance had 
been at work for some time. The 


fixed number of vacancies at New 
College every year held out a more 
regular stimulus to the candidates ; 
changes in the mode of promotion 
Through the several forms had made 


the competition for these great final 
prizes more lively and sustained 
throughout, and less affected b 
mere seniority, and, more than all, 
the opening of the foundation it- 
self—admission into college being 
made the result of a free election, 
in which the comparative, merit of 
each boy is tested by rigorous exam- 
ination, instead of the old system 
of nomination by a warden or fel- 
low—had raised the standard of 
scholarship and the reputation of 
the College as a plaice of education. 
This most important reform was 
due to no Government interference ; 
the Bishop of Winchester, as Visi- 
tor, had recommended it, and it 
was readily adopted by the warden 
and fellows, Any parent who de- 
sires for his son “a child’s place” 
in William of Wykeham’s Oollege 
—which will secure for him, at a 
mere nominal expense, the highest 
possible education, with liberal 
board, and the prospect of a scholar- 
ship of £100 a-year at one of the 
noblest colleges in Oxford—has no- 
thing to do but to send him up to 
compete at the annual examination. 
Let him be only onder fourteen 
years of age, a baptised member of 
the Charch of England, and bear- 
ing a certificate of good moral con- 
duct, and he has a fair field and no 
favour. His work at the exawin- 
ation, and that alone, decides the 
question of his success, The best 
scholars are invariably elected ; the 
present warden “has never heard 
anything to the contrary;” and 
public opinion will fully corrobo- 
rate his testimony. The competi- 
tion, however, is severe enough, as 
ought fairly to be the case when 
the richness. of the prizes is con- 
sidered. “We are overwhelmed 
with candidates,” says Dr. Moberly ; 
“it brings boys of all abilities, of 
all families, from all parts of the 
country ;” but although the parents 
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“take it for granted they are all to 
come in,” there are not more than 
about fourteen vacancies on the 
average every year, while the candi- 
dates at the late elections have 
considerably exceeded a hundred. 
There is one qualification which 
the new ordinances left very much 
to the discretion of the electors, 
but which Wykeham evidently in- 
tended to have had a considerable 
weight in the e'ection; that the 
candidate should not be the son of 
rich parents, who could well afford 
to pay for his liberal education. It 
seems probable from the evidence, 
that in most cases a proper feel- 
ing does keep back most wealthy 
families fromm the competition; but 
it does not appear that the electors 
have ever exercised the power given 
them, even by the reformed ordi- 
nances, of refusing to admit as a 
candidate “any one whom they 
may deem not to be in need of a 
scholarship :” and we cannot help 
regretting that the present Com- 
missioners, like their predecessors 
in the Oxford University Commis- 
sion, decline to recognise any pre- 
ference in favour of the “poor 
scholar.” 

The College of St. Mary at Win- 
chester is not only the oldest, but 
the least changed of any of our 
public schools, The prefect-system 
which has been adopted more or 
less in all of them, the numbering 
the forms from the “Sixth” down- 
wards, the scholar’s gown which 
old ecclesiastical foundations \ still 
maintain and modern “ colleges ” 
affect, the boy-tator system of 
Merchant Taylors’, the Montem of 
Eton,—all take their origin from 
Wykeham’s ancient cvnstitution. 
Medieval customs and traditions, 
which have given way at other 
schools to the march of modern im- 
provement, still hold their ground 
at Winchester. The Ovommission- 
ers at their visit found the boys 
eating their dinners off trenchers of 
wood, and sleeping “on oaken bed- 
steads more than two centuries old,” 
in the ancient chambers. which 
Wykeham built, still warmed (and 


but sparingly) with faggot-fires, as 
they might have been in his day. 
Until comparatively lately, the 
choristers made the scholars’ beds 
and waited at dinner. Even the 
relentless hands of a Royal Oom- 
mission seem to have shrunk from 
touching so venerable an _ institu- 
tion otherwise than lightly. They 
seize and confiscate two of the six 
fellowships left to the College by 
the University Commission, and 
enjoin certain qualifications and 
duties to the remainder; but with 
the teaching, discipline, and inter- 
nal regulations of the College as a 
place of education, they have inter- 
fered very gently. 

The evidence has more than jas- 
tified them in their decision. If 
all our public schools were doing 
their work as well and as honestly 
as Winchester, it would have been 
wiser in all their cases to have let 
well alone. The scholarship of 
Wykehamists has always stood 
high; and some of the most serious 
drawbacks to the wellbeing of the 
foundation have been removed by 
the , changes which have already 
been noticed, Ungrateful as it may 
seem to say so, the bane of Wyke- 
ham’s school at Winchester has been 
that society which, though later in 
its foundation, he meant to be its 
elder sister, and linked to it by the 
closest. and most kindly ties,—his 
“New Oollege” in Oxford. The 
seventy fellowships which he found- 
ed there for his Winchester scho- 
lars, instead of serving, as he meant 
they should, as aids and opportani- 
ties for a religious and stadious 
life, became too often temptations 
to a life of pleasant and respectable 
idleness, Whatever might have 
been the case in the founder's day, 
or for some subsequent generations, 
a fellow of New College has hardly 
within present memory been held 
synonymous, per se, with a learned 
or devoted student, though, no 
doubt, there have been such 
amongst the body. Their statut- 
able exemption from university 
examinations — which implied ex- 
clusion from public university hon- 
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ours—thongh long and naturally 
cherished as an ancient privilege, 
and reluctantly resigned, was plain- 
ly a disadvantage and discourage- 
ment. The ‘Report puts the case 
in the mildest way, when it pro- 
nounces that “the perpetual fel- 
lowships, obtained at the early age 
of eighteen, combined with the 
certainty of college livings for such 
fellows as might become clergy- 
men, took away from young men a 
valuable stimulus to industry at 
&@ most important period in their 
mental growth.”* In most other 
colleges, a fellowship was at least 
the reward of a certain amount of 
successful exertion during the un- 
dergraduate course, seldom confer- 
red until the attainment of at least 
a respectable degree; but at New 
College the schoolboy came up 
into residence as a fellow at once, 
—on his “probation,” indeed, for 
two years, but a probation very 
leniently construed, and necessarily 
so. But more than this; a Win- 
chester boy’s succession to New 
College, under the old system, was 
virtually fixed, so far as it depend- 
ed on his own abilities and eXer- 
jo before he was fourteen years 
my) 


“Until about twelve years ago, pro- 
motion by taking places stopped on en- 
trance into the senior part of the Fifth ; 
that is, about half-way up the school, 
and at a point which a boy generally 
attained when about thirteen or fourteen 
years old. From that time till he stood 
for New College his place was never 
changed, and the examination which he 
eventually underwent for New College 
was formerly, we believe, little more 
than nominal. It used, Mr. Fearon says, 
to be ‘ almost a farce,’ the election being 
really decided by seniority. Up to that 
cer therefore, a boy worked very 

ard. A great number of marks were 
formerly to be gained in the middle 
part of the Fifth by ‘standing up,’ 
and the quantities of verse and prose 
learnt for this purpose in that part of 
the school were enormous. ‘I have 
known,’ says Dr. Moberly, ‘of a boy re- 
peating a play of Sophocles without 
missing a word. The result was that 
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a fellowship for life was the prize of a 
struggle which was over at fourteen, and 
success in which was won in a great 
measure by a hard strain upon a reten- 
tive memory. The system had its na- 
tural effect. It produced intellectual 
languor and idleness in a considerable 
portion of the Upper School.”—Report, 
p. 148. 


All this is now changed. The 
undergraduate fellowships at New 
Oollege are a thing of the past. 
The scholarships which have taken 
their place can only be gained b 
an examination, strictly competi- 
tive, upon leaving the school; and 
the fifteen fellowships to which 
Winchester men have still a claim 
are only gained by another severé 
competition, subsequent to the B.A. 
degree, to which not only the Win- 
chester scholars, but all who have 
been educated for two years at the 
school, or who have been members 
of New Coliege for twelve terms, 
are equally eligible. For this last 
comprehensive measure of reform, 
both the credit and the responsi- 
bility must rest with the Oxford 
Commission; buat the opening of 
the Winchester foundation, and the 
improvement - in the competition 
for New College, were entirely in- 
dependent motions of the govern- 
ing body, and were made upon the 
sound principle which Royal Com- 
missions are apt to disregard—of 
interpreting the founder’s inten- 
tions in the most liberal spirit, 
without contravening the actoal 
letter of their expression. They 
have been as successful as they de- 
served to be. Winchester has risen 
steadily in numbers and repute since 
their adoption; and if the founder 
could revisit his cloisters, he wou!d 
have no cause either to be ashamed 
of his “children,” or to reproach 
their guardians with any breach of 
trust, 

As at Eton and Westminster, 
there has grown up round the 
college of Wykeham’s foundation 
a body of independent scholars, 
known at Winchester as “ com- 
moners,” the conventional English 
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term for the commensales, boys of 
somewhat .more wealthy parents, 
who were admitted to share in the 
college teaching, while they paid 
for their commons at the Warden 
or Fellows’ table. These have long 
outnumbered the scholars of the 
foundation, and been lodged in a 
separate building as head-master’s 
boarders. Their rapid increase dur- 
ing the last few years has made it 
necessary to open three additional 
houses, kept by assistant-masters, 
as at Rugby and Harrow. “They 
are ainalgamated with the college- 
boys in school-work and discipiine, 
but out of school hours there is a 
line of severance, hardly so distinct 
as at Etun, the existence of which 
tlie college authorities“ are laudably 
anxious to iznore, and which they 
have done a good deal of late years 
to obliterate; bat which does exist 
nevertheless, and is to some ex- 
tent a necessary consequence of the 
separation of domicile. They had, 
until lately, even separate play- 
grounds. A wall divided the col- 
lege ‘“meads” from the commoners’ 
field, at the time of the Commis- 
sioners’ visit, which_Dr. Moberly was 
very anxious to have pulled dowa— 
an object in which he has since 
succeeded. He says— 

“It would practically have the effect 
of giving the commoners a right to go 
into the college meadow. Everything 
that tends to blend the whole of the 
school into one is of great value... . 
but it may perhaps be some tine before 
the College will agree that the com- 
moners have an equal right to the play: 
ground. They will give them full and 
kindly permission to play there as 
neighbours, but it will be only as neigh- 
bours.” 


The admission of the commoners 
to compete for the New College scho- 
larships will probably ‘do more for 
the fusion of the two bodies in spirit 
than even the pulling down of the 
material wall of separation. All the 
Winchester witnesses seem to agree 
that the social status was quite that of 
equality, and that whatever rivalry ex- 
isted was rather that of esprét de corps. 

The classical teaching at Winches- 


ter—in spite of what the Report 
notices a8 an inadequate number of 
masters—is thorough and energetio, 
and there seems as little opporta- 
nity given for idleness as is possible 
in a large public school. “The 
system of promotion,” as the Report 
significantly remarks, “is nearly the 
reverse of that at Eton”’—‘it de- 
pends upon success in an incessant 
competition.” Places are taken, 
and marks assigned accordingly, in 
every form below the Sixth, The 
Commissioners can hardly have 
been surprised to find, though they 
go on to notice it as a somewhat 
embarrassing consequence of this 
system, “that a clever and diligent 
boy rises quickly to the top of the 
school, and that the duller or more 
idle boys. are left to stagnate at the 
bottom.” It is the nataral rare 
we should think, in any well-ord 
school, and indeed is very much the 
case in that serious race of life for 
which a public school is considered 
to be the training. Nor do we sup- 
pose that the reverse of this effect 
—the duneces floating to the top 
while the clever boys floundered at 
the bottom—would fail in with 
any one’s notions of school reform, 
Nor do the Commissioners quote 
with any degree of approval the so- 
called “charity removes” at Harrow 
and Westminster (by which a big 
boy of long standing in one form, 
hopeless of promotion by merit, is 
at Jast pitehforked into the next 
on the mere ground of seniority), 
though there is really much to 
be said in its defence, But their 
owh remedy, which they put for- 
ward with some hesitation and in- 
distinctness, but which is_plainl 
always in their minds, and whic 
has the sanction of some high autho- 
rities, is the elimination of this 
“stagnant” element fiom public 
schools altogether: hopeless of im- 
proving the well-grown duneca in 
any other way, they would improve 
him, in the Irishman’s Janguage, 
“off the face of the earth,”—or at 
all events out of the way of public- 
school masters and public-school 
Commissioners, which of course is 
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the only sphere they are bound to 
recognise. On this point we shall 
have a few words to say hereafter. 

There are some features in the 
Winchester system which are pecu- 
liar. The whole of the forms, eight 
in number, are taught in one large 
room. While Dr. Temple, at Rugby, 
considers it as a disadvantage that 
even two or three of the lower 
forms should be taught simultane- 
ously in the large school-room there, 
and lays it down as an axiom, that 
“it is not possible to teach more 
than one form well in one room,”* 
the Winchester masters go through 
théir work, day after day, in the 
midst of a confused sea of sound, 
which to a stranger would be very 
distracting. That both masters and 
boys soon learn to concentrate their 
attention upon their own amall 
corner in this noisy school world 
is very true; but the strain upon 
brain and nerve must be severe, 
even if from long habit it is com- 
paratively unfelt at the time. No 
doubt this arrangement prevailed 
originally in every school in Eng- 
land. Such a loxury as a separate 
class-room was never dreamed of by 
Lily or Waynflete. Nor do the Win- 
chester masters make any complaint. 
There is something to be said upon 
both sides of the question. The pre- 
sent Report has some pertinent re- 
marks upon the modern demand for 
private studies and separate class- 
rooms, 


“It may admit of doubt whether, in 
both these respects, schools are not 
moving faster than the world—for 
which they are a preparation—has fol- 
lowed, or will be able to follow them. 
It is necessary at the bar, and in other 
careers of life, and in the Houses of 
Parliament, that much mental work 
should be done of all kinds amidst many 
outward causes of distraction. It would 
be matter of regret if public-school 
life should in any way disqualify boys 
for the conditions under which they 
must do their work as men. If, there- 
fore, care should be taken not to put 
difficulties between the young scholar 
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and the acquisition of knowledge, it 
must be remembered also, that difficul- 
ties may be artificially created by en- 
livening sensibility, and‘ may be unne- 
cessarily strengthened by shrinking too 
much from a timely discipline.’ "—Re- 
port, p. 287. 

Another of the peculiarities of 
Winchester is the recognised appoint- 
ment of “ boy-tutors,” The founder 
had directed in his statutes that the 
boys of his own kindred who were 
admitted should each be placed under 
the charge of “ one of the more profi- 
cient and discreet of the scholars ;” and 
this guardianship was from very early 
times extended to the whole of the 
junior scholars, The peecoony 
between the young tutor and his pupil, 
as it now exists, is described by the 
head-master in his evidence as some- 
thing like that of “patron” and 
“ client.” Each of the ten senior boys 
has a certain number (from three or 
four to eight or ten) of these pupils 
assigned to him, from whom he re- 
ceives an, annual fee of two guineas 
each, and for whose well-doing in and 
out of school he is to some extent 
responsible. He looks over and cor- 
rects some part of their composition 
before it is sent up to the master; 
helps them to make out any specially 
hard passage in the day’s lesson; 
protects them against any positive 
bullying or ill-usage ; and, last but not 
least, in the minds of those who know 
the habits of smal! schoolboys, “ sees 
that they keep themselves tidy.” 
He is “supposed really to look 
after a boy who is rather friend- 
less;” “if any of the masters 
thought he was getting into an 
harm, he ased to send for his tutor.” 
“Tf a little boy is going on amiss,” 
says Dr.-Moberly, “my habit is to 
send for his boy-tutor, and ask his 
opinion as to the general behaviour 
of the boy—his diligence, conduct, 
language, aud so un.” We do not 
wonder that the Winchester de- 
ponents, old and young, agree in 
attaching the greatest value to so 
simple and kindly a relationship, as 
“especially useful to the younger 





* Answers (Appendix), p. 311. 
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boys when they first came;” or 
that Dr. Moberly should plainly ex- 
press his regret that the appoint- 
ment of a “composition tutor”—a 
measure introduced “ against his 
opinion, though not agaiast his 
positive dissent,” by the late War- 
den of the Oollege—has limited the 
tutorial duties of the senior boys very 
considerably, The older system, 
he says, “operated extremely well.” 


“The tutor required the bey to do his 
composition in time. If a boy could not 
do his lesson he. went to the boy-tutor, 
and he helped him. He told the boy to 
sit down, and made him do it with him. 
You had a more immediate close super- 
intendence. If the boy-tutor overlooked 
a mistake, perhaps the master came down 
on him, and made him do the exercise 
correctly. I cannot tell you how much 
I have lost from my seniors not acting as 
boy-tutors. The boy-tutor would correct 
all the blunders of the little boy: now, 
he makes all the blunders himself. Again, 
he dealt with the pupil as a boy, where- 
as the college tutor, who has these 
things to do, deals with him as a man.” 
—Winch, Evid., 388, 


Not every movement in public- 
school education, however well- 
intentioned, is necessarily a step 
forwards; and the Oommissioners 
might have read here a warning, 
not only that some of our fore- 
fathers’ notions of teaching were 
very sound, but also against their 
own favourite theory of fettering 
every head-master by some ex- 
traneous authority, against which 
the best head-masters of both pre- 
sent and former days have energeti- 
cally protested. On this point, 
again, we shall have something to 
say hereafter. 

With the exception of the two- 
guinea fee to the boy-tator (paid by 
all below the Sixth-Form), a scholar 
on the foundation has no necessary 
charges whatever, beyond £1, 10s. 
for French, with an extra £1 if 
German is learnt. The _prefects 
have even certain small salaries or 
perquisites attached to their office, 
which will go very far towards co- 
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vering their bills for clothes and 
books.* The “officers”—the five 
seniors—receive fees amounting to 
from £10 to £15 a-year; and as 
each has a certain number of 
upils, their payments make up 
is income to between £20 and 
£30. It was the plain intention 
of the founder that the education 


‘should be entirely gratuitous; but, 


as at Eton and Westminster, an 
evil custom had grown up of eking 
out the fixed salaries of the masters 
—no longer bearing a fair propor- 
tion to their duties—not by a re- 
adjustment of the ample revenues 
of the foundation, as justice plainly 
demanded, but by the adéption of 
a charge for tuition. The mode in 
which the Winchester authoriries 
of former days contrived to keep 
the letter of a free education of the 
scholars, while they contravened 
the spirit, is so ingenious, that it is 
worth giving in Dr. Moberly’s own 
words : 

“When Dr. Goddard was head-mas- 
ter, which he was for many years, it 
was the practice of the College to put 
on the bills of all the college-boys, not 
in the form of a charge, but in the form 
of a request, ten guineas every year for 
‘masters’ gratuities,’ and to insert the 
words ‘if allowed :’ that little paren- 
thesis—‘if allowed’—being intended 
to give the parent an opportunity of 
putting his pen through ‘ masters’ gra- 
tuities’ if he pleased; but you will 
easily see it was not one in many hun- 
dréds who would put his pen through 
it: and the consequence was that, dur- 
ing that time, practically a charge of 
ten guineas was made upon the college- 
boys. Dr. Goddard, or, I rather think, 
Dr. Goddard’s predecessor, was appealed 
against before the Visitor on account of 
this charge, and the Visitor decided 
that it was legal, because the parenthe- 
sis ‘if allowed ’ kept it from being an 
actual charge. Dr. Goddard received 
that money during the whole of his 
head-mastership, but it distressed him ; 
but just before I came here, he wrote 
to the College, and said, ‘It has been 
such a distress of conscience to me to 
receive this money (though, as it was 
authorised by the Visitor, it came to 





* The average yearly expenses of a college-boy are stated at £30, including 
all bills for books, clothes, &e. But in very many cases it is much less, A 
 commoner’s” charges average about £116. 
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me legally), I am determined that in 
future no head-master shall suffer the 
same distress;’ and he sent them 
£25,000 in the 8 per eents, in order 
that they should pay to the two masters 
the interest of that sum, ao that they 
should not feel the distress he had felt. 

“284. (Lord Clarendon.) The distress 
never came to a crisis until be had re- 
tired ?—Not until he had retired. But 
it was not a bequest; it was years be- 
fore his death that he didit, 1t was 
@ very genuine thing. It was not in 
the form of taking so much from his 
heirs; he gave it himself.” 


We have made this quotation, 
not merely for the purpose of show- 
ing how the “pious bounty” of 
William of Wykeham was ingeni- 
ously frustrated by those who ought 
to have been its guardians, and of 
drawing attention to the noble 
munificence of Dr. Goddard, al- 
ready well known and honoured 
by every Wykehamist; but also to 
protest against what seems an un- 
generous and unealled-for remark 
of the noble Commissioner, Dr. 
Moberly does himself honour by 
his prompt and manly defence of 
his predecessor’s memory. — Lord 
larendon might have better re- 
served his sarcasm for the Warden 
and Fellows who thus allowed a 
retired head-master to undertake 
their liabilities, and for the Visitor 
who sanctioned such a palpable 
evasion of their statutes. The 
head-master now receives £450 per 
annum from the Goddard Fund, 
and the second-master £300, and 
the gratuities have been abolished 
for ever. ‘ But,” says the Report, 
in words certainly not too strong for 
the occasion, 


“We must observe that this is due, 
not to the College, but to Dr, Goddard. 
The instruction of the scholars has been 
paid for, and the head and second mas- 
ters have been saved from the necessity 
of continually violating the statutes 
they are bound to observe; but this 
has been done, not by the Warden and 
Fellows, whose duty it certainly was to 
provide adequately for the teaching of 
these boys out of the college revenues, 
but by the generosity of a private per- 
son who had a much more tender con- 
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science or ampler means than his pre- 
decessors.”—Report, p. 138. 

We should have given the Com- 
missioners credit for a bolder and 
juster measure of reform than any 
which we find suggested, if they 
had recommended the application 
of the Goddard Fund in tuture to 
the payment of the additional mas- 
ters who are so much needed, and 
directed the payment of the head 
and second masters’ salaries in full 
out of the revenues in the hands of 
the Warden and Fellows. If it was 
the duty of these stewards of Wyke- 
ham’s liberality “to provide ade- 
quately for the teaching of these 
boys out of the colleze revenues,” 
it seems the duty of a Royal Com- 
mission to enforce it. 

The fagging at Winchester, which 
in past times had a reputation for 
severity not altogether unfounded, 
is now regular and methodical with- 
out being oppressive. But. there is 
one point in which, both there and 
at Westminster, the system differs 
from that which prevails in other 
public schools, and differs, in our 
opinion, very objectionably. One 
of the main arguments in defence 
of a recognised system of fagging, 
and perhaps one which would be 
most generally admitted, is that it 
serves as an additional stimulus to 
boys in the lower part of the school 
to work hard for their promotion, 
in order to escape as soon as possi- 
ble into a position of independence, 
And it will be conceded, we think, 
by any one who has had experience 
of the working of a public school, 
that it does have this effect; that 
“to get out of fagging” is quite as 
much an object to a lower boy as 
apy school prizes or other honour 
can be. Bat at Winchester, as at 
Westminster, a boy’s position in 
the school has nothing to do with 
his liability to fagging. At West- 
minster,,as has been seen, he is 
fag so long as he is in his year 
of first or second election; and at 
Winchester he must continue so 
until he is a prefect, which may be 
from two to three years, Not only 


this, but the by-laws of college 
discipline throw by far too large 
& proportion of service upon the 
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junior in each  chamber—ie., the 
last elected into college—whatever 
his rank in the order of the forms, 
The scholar whom the Commis- 
sioners examined had been elected 
at the head of the “roll,” was in 
the senior part of the Fifth—* ra- 
ther higher than the middle of the 
school”—yet he was a junior in 
chambers, and would continue so 
until the next election,—the “ gene- 
ral fag” of his chamber, having to 
get up half an hour earlier, and 
subject to a far larger share of the 
fazging at games than his seniors 
in the date of election,* The Win- 
chester witnesses seem to agree in 
considering that the system adopted 
among the commoners, where fag- 
ging depends not upon seniority of 
entrance, but upon position in the 
school—only those below the Fifth 
Form being subject to it—is a much 
more reasonable and desirable ar- 
rangement, The Report notices 
as one serious objection to the 
principle acted upon in the col- 
iege, that a commoner who succeeds 
in his election to a scholarship 
“may have to go through a second 
period of servitude after he has 
already served his time—a prospect 
which might well deter a clever boy 
from standing for college.”t The 
remark is very jast, though possibly 
’ Wykehamists may hardly admire 
the technical terms in .which it is 
worded. We venture so far to 
adopt the Oommissioners’ termi- 
nology as to suggest that in such 
cases the newly-elected scholar 
should have a “ticket of leave.” 
And amongst their recommenda- 
tions (which do not often err on 
the side of shrinking from details) 
they might have done well to 
advise that in every public school, 
exemption from fagging should fol- 
low upon promotion into a certain 
Form. 

The Commissioners, as they ob- 
serve, “are not led to expect from 
Dr. Moberly much encouragement” 
in the introduction of the physical 
sciences as a necessary branch of 
school work. He gives it as his 
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opinion—“ very frankly” that this 
branch of instruction, in the only 
way in which it can be given in 
such a school as Winchester, is 
“worthless as education,” except 
for “a few boys who have a taste 
for the physical sciences, and intend 
to pursue them as amateurs or pro- 
fessionally.” . All the ingenious 
pleading which Mr. Oommissioner 
Vaughan puts forward by way of 
¢ross-examination in favour of this 
class of studies, only draws from 
him some such replies as_ these. 
He says that be has himself at- 
tended the lectures of gentlemen 
appointed for that purpose at Win- 
chester, and took some. interest in 
them at the time, and “could pro- 
bably have passed a pretty good 
exainination;” but he has forgotten 
all avout them now. Mr. Vaughan 
gently suggests that the memory, at 
Dr. Moberly’s “ middie age,” may not 
be quite so retentive as his pupils’; 
Dr. Moberly thinks that, on the 
contrary— : 

“‘A boy would sooner put those 
things out of his mind, There is no 
germinating, fruit-bearing principle in 
those facts; unless a person is going to 
do something practically with them, 
they disappear, To tell him the fact, 
for instance, that such and such is the 
composition of strychnine, if he is not 
going to d6 anything with strychnine 
during the whole of his life, can lead 
to nothing. He may remember it for 
a week, as long as his memory is pretty 
fresh; but let a certain time pass, and 
he will only have the sort of recollec- 
tion that ladies are apt to have of some- 
thing they learnt at school,—they 
know there is a good deal to be said 
about it, but they forget what it is. 

“504. (Mr. Vaughan.) Do you not 
think the principles of those sciences 
are perhaps more especially applicable 
to the objects men are pursuing in 
after-life than any other study yeu 
could mention,—to commerce, profes- 
sions, arts, even to the pursuits of a 
life of leisure, such as the farming of 
a country gentleman !—I think when 
a country gentleman begins to farm, 
and to farm on principles of ‘agricul- 
tural chemistry, he had betler not go 





* Winch, Evid,, 1554, &e. 


+ Report, p. 153 
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upon what he learnt at school from 
scientific lectures,” 

Dr. Moberly gives us one piece of 
information, which many teachers 
and scholars may hail as an intima- 
tion of a really practical reform, if 
carried out. He says— 


“The Commission has done us a 
very great favour at the outset; it has 
begun by enumerating nine schools as 
‘public schools,’ so that the masters of 
these nine schools may meet together 
without any reflection on their breth- 
ren. We rather propose to go on and 
take counsel together upon matters re- 
lating to usall in common. One of the 
things we should consider is, whether it 
is not possible to get one grammar,”— 
Evidence, 822. 


He has no doubt of its being 
desirable. It would certainly re- 
move one of the most frequent 
stumbling-blocks "in early classical 
education. The Report hardly gives 
the proposal the weight which it 
deserves, though it reminds us that 
this was a favourite project of Dr. 
Afnold’s, who corresponded both 
with Dr. Longley of Harrow (now 
Archbishop of Canterbury) and Dr. 
Hawtrey of Eton on the subject. 
Of course Dr; Moberly sees the diffi- 
culty—who is to draw up this com- 
mon grammar? Each school thinks 
its own usage the best,—~and some 
masters have published grammars 
of their own. We do not know 
whether the proposed Council of 
Head- Masters has yet met upon 
serious business, but it certainly 
might accomplish this and many 
Other practical reforms better than 
any other body could hope to do. 

The last school which appears in 
this Report is King Edward VI.’s 
foundation at Shrewsbury. Its 
title opened an interesting philo- 
logical question, which the Com- 
missioners, perhaps wisely, as not 
being their business, decline to 
decide, It is termed im the char- 
ter of foundation “Libera Sehola” 
—which has been translated “ Free 
School,” and been comnionly taken 
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to mean a school in which the 
education is to ‘be gratuitous, 


Dr. Kennedy, the head-master— 
whose authority as a classical 
scholar is of the very highest 


weight—contends that such inter- 
pretation is incorrect; that the 
word liber never bore such a sense, 
whether “in classical, post -classical, 
or medieval Latin;” and that the 
school, in point of fact, never was 
intended to be and never was gra- 
tuitous, a scale of admission fees 
having been appointed from its 
very earliest opening, graduated 
in amount for the sons of lords, 
knights, gentlemen, and persons 
“under those degrees.” He ex- 
plains the words Libera Schola to 
mean “a school free from the juris- 
diction of a superior corporation ;” 
almost all other such foundations 
then existing being attached and 
subservient to chapters or colleges. 
The arguments and _ authorities 
which Dr. Kennedy brings forward 
in support of his interpretation 
seem conclusive; they will be 
found very ably stated by him in 
a pampblet on the subject.* It 
is a question of practical and not 
merely philological importance, in- 
asmuch as the burgesses of Shrews- 
bury have long claimed, and are 
allowed to have, their sons gratuit- — 
ously educated. About twenty-five 
boys now in the school enjoy this 
privilege; but by the operation of the 
Manicipal Reform Act the number 
of burg sses of the town is continu- 
ally beicg reduced, and the present 
Corporation wish to have this free 
education extended to all who have 
been residents within the borough 
for a certain time. But the Com- 
missioners do not trouble them- 
selves much with the discussion 
of such claims. The worthy mem- 
bers of the Oorporation who ap- 
peared before them were much 
mistaken if they expected to find 
in them the redressers of local 
grievances or the careful interpre- 
ters of founders’ intentions, Their 
principle here, as elsewhere, is to 





* ‘Libera Schola; a Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Westbury, Lord High 
Chancellor, &c,’ By B. H, Kennedy, D.D. Bell & Daldy, 1862. 
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abolish, as soon as it can be done 
with any show of fairness to vested 
rights, or what they term “ inchoate 
claims,” all local preferences what- 
ever. Ont of the school revenues 
they propose to found forty of their 
favourite “open” scholarships, to 
be gained by a competitive exam- 
ination, which are to entitle the 
holders to a gratuitous education. 
To these the sons of burgesses of 
the town are to have a preference-— 
“provided they can pass a proper 
examination’—for a certain pum- 
ber of years to come, when ail such 
rights are to cease for ever, and 
Shrewsbury is to become a Lidera 
Schola in the modern sense,—not 
exactly in either the Oorporation’s 
or Dr Kennedy’s. 

This school has had its ebb and 
flow like others. There was a time 
when it stood unquestionably first 
in classical repute of all the public 
schools of England, and numbered 
above 300 boys. Those were the 
days of Dr Butler, admitted to be 
the first teacher of his age. His 

npils carried away the university 
aurels year after year. The reputa- 
tion for scholarship which it then 
acquired it bas never lost, although 
in numbers it has fallen off very 
materially. At one time they fell 
as low as 80; but there has been 
again a gradual increase during the 
Jast few years, and even since the 
visit of the Commission sthey have 
risen from 181 to 190.* Various 
reasons have been alleged for the 
decline of its popularity. The Trus- 
tees attribute it in a great measure 
to the deficiency in the. accommoda- 
tions; the arrangements in the 
bourding-houses being described 
in their evidence as “utterly unfit 
for the present usages of society 
amongst those classes from which 
it would be desired that the boys 
should come.” They have for some 
time contemplated rebuilding the 
head .and second masters’ houses 
with a view to improvements in 


this respeat; there is funded pro- 
perty belonging to the school which 
they propose to employ in this man- 
ner, and they are waiting the jadg- 
ment of the Charity Commissioners 
on the point. Dr Kennedy has a 
scheme for borrowing an additional 
sum of £25,000 upon debentures, 
and applying the whole to the pur- 
chase of ground and the erection 
of new buildings to accommodate 
200 boarders and 200 day-scbolars. 
Some step in this direction seems 
to be imperatively required. The 
Commissioners themselves recom- 
mend that two new houses should 
be built forthwith to contain 60 
and 40 boys under the head and 
second masters respectively,—even 
proposing to suspend the exhibi- 
tions for that purpose. They 
report that at present, “the con- 
dition of ‘the boys’ boarding- 
houses is undeniably defective, 
and that t6 a degree which must 
seriously affect the wellbeing, of 
the school.”. Dr Kennedy  ad- 
mits this to a certain extent, in 
spite of many improvements intro- 
duced by himself; but he is not 
inclined to attribute the decline 
in the numbers so much to this 
cause as to the formidable rivalr 
of such new schools as Marl- 
borough, Rossall, and Cheltenham, 
at most of which, owing to the pro- 
prietary system, the expense of a 
good education is considerably 
cheaper than even at Shrewsbury.t 
He thinks also, and no doubt he is 
right, that “there is a great deal in 
fashion.” There was a time when, 
to borrow the words of Lord Mae- 
aulay (quoted by the Commissioners 
in their Report), “in the language 
of the gentry fur many miles round 
the Wrekin, to go to Shrewsbury 
was to go to town.”” And though 
the great popularity of the school 
was long subsequent to those times, 
yet the introduction of railways has 
opened an easy access to the great 
schools in the centre of England to 





* The records of the numbers seem uncertain ; Dr. Kennedy states the maximum 
at 295; Mr. Bather at 801; and another witness at 400. 
+ The average expenses of a boy at Shrewsbury are about £100 a-year. 
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the Welsh gentry, whose sons for 
many generations were édacated at 
Shrewsbury, when constant jour- 
neyings to and from Eton and Har- 
row would have been a serious item 
both in time and money. 

There is an old fashion still exist- 
ing at Shrewsbury, common foriner- 
ly to some other public ‘schools, but 
which modern discipline has refused 
to recognise, of boys boarding with 
tradesmen in the town. “A few 
boys,” says the head-master in his 
written answers, “live in the town 
with respectable persons, to whom 
their parents have chosen to confide 
them, and attend the school as day- 
scholars. The masters assume ro 
responsibility for them out of school 
hours, arid the parents know this.” 
“There was no discipline exercised,” 
says a younger witness; “they were 
left entirely to themselves and the 
people they were placed with.” This 
witness goes on to add that he knew 
of no evil result in the case of the 
only two schoolfellows thus situated 
with whom he was personally ac- 
quainted: “they were naturally 
well-conducted boys,. and were 
placed with persons well known to 
their parents. But it is plain that 
such an arrangement—induced, 
most likely, by its’ comparative 
cheapness—is in every respect un- 
desirable. The Commissioners pro- 
perly recommend its immediate dis- 
continuance. 

Shrewsbury has some other draw- 
backs besides the insufficiency of its 
domestic accommodations. The 
provision for the remuneration of 
the assistant-masters is anything 
but liberal. ‘“ Very moderate,” the 
Report calls it; in fact, they are un- 
derpaid. “The total emolaments of 
the tive masters, who, with Dr. Ken- 
nedy, constitute. the classical and 
mathematical staff, hardly amount 
altogether to the annual sum of 
which a young classical assistant 
at Eton commonly finds himself in 
possession within a few years after 
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he has entered upon his duties.” The 
whole sum paid in salaries by the 
trustees amounts only to £370; and 
as the school charge fur tuition 
alone is but fifteen guineas (and at 
the time of the inquiry there were 
but ninety-nine boys who paid it, 
the rest being “ free”), it is clear 
that, however divided, the amount 
will be very small.* Nor will the 
small number of boarders—seventy- 
one—at a charge of fifty guineas, a 
privilege confined to the head and 
second masters, place even the in- 
comes of those gentlemen on any- 
thing like a par with their more 
fortanate brethren at Harrow or 
Rugby. Dr. Kennedy at present 
pays three additional assistant-mas- 
ters, not on the foundation, out of 
his own income. On this point he 
says— 

“T do not complain in the least of 
that ; I have been here twenty-six years, 
and am not so strong as I was, and if I 
appoint new masters to give me a little 
relief, it isa matter for my own con- 
sideration. But if that be considered, 
certainly the fee of fifteen guineas each 
boy would be totally absorbed.” 

There is little, therefure, to tempt 
young graduates of high mark to 
seek a mastership at Shrewsbury; 
and Dr Kennedy admits, though 
with a natural reluctance, that he is 
“consequently not able to’ obtain 
men of such first-rate university dis- 
tinction ag at Harrow and Rugby, 
where they can offer houses and the 
profits of houses;” though he has 
“been at no loss for good masters,” 
The. small numbers of the ‘school 
have also made it difficult, as he 
fairly complains, to keep the stand- 
ard of scholarship in his Sixth Form 
as high as he would desire. He has 
been obliged “to place boys in the 
same forms whose degrees of know- 
ledge and power, especially in re- 
spect of composition, were widely 
different.” It is not surprising to 
find here and there, in Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s: evidence, a tinge of weari- 





* It appears from the evidence that the whole income received from the school 
by the under-master is barely £600 a-year; the senior assistant-master, £225 ; the 
second, £200; and the mathematical master, £340. 
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ness and dissatisfaction; as when 
he coimplains—we hope and believe 
under a misapprehension—of that 
portion of society becoming “ small- 
er year after year, who still ascribe 
some value tO @ university educa- 
tion and classical training.” But 
we can well understand that “it 
has, indeed, been a hard struggle to 
maintain the credit of the school as 
@ training-place for the universities 
with so sinall a total as 100 boys, 
more or less;” and that “ whatever 
it has done has been done under 
great difficulties and discourage- 
ments,” * 

But in spite of all deficiencies in 
accommodation and decrease in 
numbers, the working of the school 
may still challenge comparison with 
any other in the kingdom. The 
Oommi-sioners have not been lavish 
of their praise, except in the favoured 
iustance of Rugby; but they “think 
it fuir to Dr. Kennedy to remember 
that the credit due to him for the 
high cbhuracter of the school is en- 
hanced by the consideration of the 
disadvantages against which he has 
had to struggle.” They add that 
“the amount of classical work done 
and the number of books read in 
the ordinary divisions of the school 
is very great; and the success which 
Shrewsbury men have met with at 
the universities, and especially at 
Cambridge, proves that what they 
learn is Jearnt well,” The range of 
classical literature to which a Sixth- 
Form boy of fair diligence and ability 
will bave been introduced at this 
school, shows what a classical educa- 
tion may be under an energetic 
master, and is a startling contrast 
to the meagre tale of Homer, Virgil, 
and Horace, over and over again, 
which was the Eton system of Sir 
John Coleridge’s days, and which 
has not been greatly enlarged sivce. 
About half the plays of Aischyius 
and Sophocles; three or four of 
Aristophanes; about four books of 


Thucydides, and two of Herodotus; 
the whole of Pindar; “‘a great deal” 
of Demosthenes ; four books of 
Homer’s ‘Iliad,’ and two or three of 
the ‘ Odyssey ;’ three or four dialogues 
of Plato ; some of Xenophon, Theveri- 
tus, and Hesiod,—are a fair amount 
of Greek, Add to these portions of 
the best Latin poets; “some Taci- 
tus, but very little Livy; a few of 
Cicero’s Orations, Epistles, and philo- 
sophical writings; a pluy of Terence 
and of Plautus; and you have, ac- 
cording to a young Cambridge 
witness of considerable distinction,t 
what he, and “ probably a majority” 
of his fellow-prepostors, had read 
with Dr. Kennedy befure he letf the 
school. It is no wonder that Mr. 
Commissioner Thompson remarks 
that the witness “seems to have 
read about twice as much as the boys 
from any other school.” With such 
& preparatory training, a Shrews- 
bury undergraduate on matricula- 
tion might even possibly succeed 
in making out the sense of “an un- 
seen passage”—that paradoxically 
worded Oxford test which has led 
some very literal and grammutical . 
readers of the Report to imagine 
that clairvoyance has been intro- 
duced at the University amongst 
the Natural Science studies. t 

Some peculiarities in the system 
of teaching deserve notice, and may 
partly account for its success, The 
number of the Sixth Form bears, as 
the Commissioners have noticed, 
an unusually large proportion to 
the rest of the schoo]; 22 boys out 
of 181, at the date of their visit. 
“Able boys are promoted into the 
Sixth Form very soon after they come 
to the school, and remain in it for 
the greater part of their stay.” 
The consequence of this rapid and 
unreserved promotion— which at 
first sight seems of questionable 
advantage—is that it brings all boys 
of more than average merit very 
soon under the head-master’s. per- 





* Answers, Appendix, p. 824-328, 


Mr. C. E. Graves, Evidence, 1124, de. 
“We never try them in an unseen passage—it would be useless to do so,”— 
Mr. Sandford, Ch. Ch. Answers, Appendix, p. 10. 
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sonal teaching. That the hope of 
such promotion acts as an additional. 
stimulus in their work to eager and 
ambitious boys, will be very evident. 
That the fact of haying to teach a 
large class made up out of a small 
school, and therefore necessarily 
containing boys of very unequal 
attainments, must add very con- 
siderably to the master’s labour, 
will be equally plain. Of the result 
attributed to it by Shrewsbury men 
themselves, and of the impression 
made upon the minds of the Oom- 
missioners, the following evidence 
of Mr Graves—a_ distinguished 
scholar who was at the school for 
five years—may suffice :— 

“1174. (Mr. Vaughan.) Four years 
out of the five you had the benefit of 
the head-master’s teaching? Yes,— 
Was that anything like the common 
apportion of the time spent in the 

ifferent parts of the school by the boys 
who distinguished themselves after- 
wards? I think so.—(Lord Lyttelton.) 
You attribute your success mainly to 
thegpersonal teaching of Dr. Kennedy? 
Yes—(Mr. Thompson.) Dr. Kennedy 
you conceive to be a consummate teach- 
er? Yes, I think so.” 


It is curious to contrast this with 
the remarks of Dr. Moberly, whose 
experience and jadgment it would 
be unfair to rate at less value than 
Dr. Kennedy’s. He gives it as his 
distinct opinion that the vigour and 
liveliness, and the “peculiar pres- 
tige,” as he terms it, which ought 
to mark the teaching of an efficient 
head-master, are gradually lost if 
the boys remain too long under his 
immediate training. 


“Boys remaining under the same 
master during three or four years 
in which they pass from the middle to 
the top of the school, lose much of 
their vigour and freshness, They come 
to be familiar with his manner, the 
things he does, the observations he 
makes, the points he insists on, and so 
on, which ought to be kept fresh for 
the last stage. At least that is the 
danger.”—W inch. Evid. 448. 


The collision of such able autho- 
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rities upon so entirely practical a 
question, ought at least to suggest 
great caution to all educational the- 
orists, who, looking at the working 
of a great school ab extra, would lay 
down rules as to the details of its 
management, Each of these mas- 
ters may possibly work his school 
best upon his own system. The 
results of the Shrewsbury Sixth- 
Form teaching are at least highly 
satisfactory. In 20 years they gain- 
ed at Cambridge (where they chiefly 
enter) 27 first-classes in the classi- 
cal tripos, 11 wranglerships, 8 Chan- 
cellor’s medals, 5 University scho- 
larships, 15 Porson prizes (Greek 
verse),* and 26 other prizes and 
medals. It is indeed, as Mr Van- 
ghan terms it, a “ magnificent list” 
of honours from so small a school. 
The Oxford triumphs are compara- 
tively few, though still a very fair 
average, considering that it sends 
up fewer men to that university 
than any of the nine schools under 
review, except St. Paul’s. Its strong 
point has always been Greek verse, 
as shown in the list of Porson prizes, 
which “have of late years been al- 
most monopolized by them;” but 
the Report goes on to state very 
fairly, in answer to an objection 
which has been made to the prac- 
tice of that branch of composition 
as taking up their attention too ex- 
clusively, that their Porson prize- 
men have in nearly every case been 
highly distinguished general scho- 
lars. The number of Shrewsbury 
men who have been appointed to 
college tutorships, leads to the fur- 
ther remark that “the extent to 
which this small school contributes 
to the teaching power of the ani- 
versities is not a little remark- 
able.”t 

Dr. Kennedy practises largely, in 
his teaching, free translations from 
the classical languages into Eng- 
lish, “Every translation lesson,” 
he says, “is more or less a lesson 
in the English language; because 
after reading the Latin and Greek 
separately, they speak it off into 





* They have gained it three times again since the date of the Report. 
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English.” He also adopts the old 
and wholesome practice, recom- 


mended by Ascham, and strongly 
advocated by Archdeacon Denison 
in a letter to the Commissioners,* of 
civd voce translation of English pas- 
sages into Latin: and he attaches 
considerable value, in the formation 
of a good Latin style, to the fre- 
quent repetition of passages from 
Latin prose authors. These are two 
points of training far too little at- 
tended to in most of our public 
schools, and the neglect of which 
may in some degree acount for tHe 
lamentable quality of the Latin 
writing which comes under the no- 
tice of university examiners. 

The Shrewsbury exhibitions are 
‘ abundantly sufficient for the encou- 
ragement of even a larger school. 
On an average not less than two 
—frequently more—varying in a- 
mount from £37 to £68, aud ten- 
able from three to eight years, 
are open to competition annually, 
and any boy whose scholarship 
would at all entitle him to one 
is pretty sure to obtain it. When 
they are said to be “‘open to com- 
petition,” it seems very strange at 
first to read amongst Dr: Kennedy’s 
answers that “ only once, as far back 
as 1840, has any contest for an ex- 
hibition taken place at the school :” 
“frequent examinations and daily 
lessons have taught the boys to 
know each other’s strength, and 
they do not offer themselves as 
candidates when they have no hope 
of success.” ‘* They tell Dr. Kennedy 
who is going up to the university,” 
says a younger witness, “and he 
states what exhibitions there are, and 
the boys themselves arrange who 
shall go in.” This unusually amic- 
able arrangement became the sub- 
ject of particular inquiry upon the 
part of the Commissioners, as was 
very natural and proper; but it was 
made quite clear to them that every- 
thing was perfectly fair and straight- 
orward. The places in the Sixth 
Form change every six months, as 
the result of an examination, and 
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this was held to be so. 
decisive of the Geacerative ae 
of those who were claimants for 
the exhibitions, that without any 
actual competition, as many as 
were vacant used to be awa to 
the seniors ‘in rotation who were 
going up to the university. If a 
candidate were challenged, the 
trustees would appoint an exami- 
ner, There are, however, certain 
boys who have preferential claims; 
first, the sons of burgesses; an 

secondly, of any person born in 
Shropshire: in the cases of such 
candidates, the head-master hag 
merely to certify competency, which, 
however, in some instances, he 
not hesitated to refuse, though 
“rather an invidious thing to do.” 
The Commissioners very properly 
recommended that in all cases there 
should be an examination of the 
candidates ‘‘ by examiners specially 
appointed ;” .a course which was 
at once adopted by the trustees. 
They also recommend—consistently 
with their general principle — that 
all local preferences shall be abol- 
ished. - 

Dr. Kennedy has made at Sh 
bury the most decided effort to 
which any of the old publie 
schools have condescended, with a 
view of meeting the demand for a 
“middle-class education based less 
exclusively upon the classics.” He 
has established within the last few 
years (entirely upon his own re- 
sponsibility, for some of the trustees 
disapprove of it) a “ meee ara 
class in the school working side by 
side with the rest. Boys not in- 
tended for the universities, and to 
whom, therefore, high  elassical 
scholarship may not be considered- 
so important, are allowed at a 
certain point to give up Greek en- 
tirely, and Latin composition, and 
oh Ad AM 
collegiate where they 
ton thus taken from the = 
gular school-work in learning ad- 
ditional mathematics, with modern 
languages, physical science, and 





* See Appendix, p. 50. 
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Hnglieh composition, , They keep 
eir places for the other lessons in 

e regular school forms, up to the 
‘ifth inclusive, at which point their 
promotion stops, as it would be 
lainly anomalous to have boys in 
the Sixth Form who were not. learn- 
ing Greek. This class consists 
usually of from eighteen to twenty- 
four boys, and is under the 
special superintendence of one of 

e assistant- masters, No diffi- 
qulty has. been found in the 
working; but Dr. Kennedy speaks 
doubtfully of the results hitherto: 
“neither time nor numbers suffice 
to give any large and sufficient in- 
duction ;” but he thinks it ‘‘ might 
be worked well with adequate 
numbers and support from the 
public.” Mr. Calvert, the master 
who superintends it, speaks with 
even more hesitation; he thinks 
that the boys “might make an 
qual advance in the special subjects 
with a slight amount of private 
tuition,” without being withdrawn 
from the regular classical work, 
As in the case of the Eton “ army- 
class,” it has been joined — as 
might readily be supposed — ‘ by 
boys who imagined that by doing so 
they would escape a portion of the 
regular form-work ;” and ‘it tends 
© a certain extent to encourage 
indolence.”* Dr. Kennedy differs 
entirely from the Commissioners on 
one important point connected with 
the system of bifurcation, The 
General Report before us, in remark- 
ing on the ‘Modern Schools” as 

nstituted at Marlborough and 

eltenham, goes on to say :— 

“‘We are not prepared to. advise the 
establishment at the older public schools 
of a system resembling either of these. 
- .. It may be very desirable, and 
we think it is, that the experiment 

ould be tried; it may be desirable 

t schools organised upon this princi- 
ple should exist; but we do not recom- 
mend the introduction of it in those 
which form the subject of this inquiry.” —. 
Report, p. 39. 


, Dr. Kennedy holds, upon the other 
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hand, that if this; ‘‘ modern” sub- 
stitute for a thorough classical train- 
ing is to be fairly tried, it should 
at least have all the prestige which 
a public school can give it; that 
when it is considered “how im- 
portant it is that our solicitors, our 
medical men, and our upper com- 
mercial classes, should be not only 
liberally educated, but in .a good 
social relation to those who study at 
the universities,” it is desirable that 
both classes should be united, if not 
altogether in the details of their 
studies, yet under a training and dis- 
cipline identically the same. Cer- 
tainly, if the young man trained on 
this modern system is not to labour 
under a sense of inferiority all his 
life--which the advocates of the 
change would hardly desire —he, 
should be able to claim, equally with 
his schoolfellow who goes off to the 
university, the status of a public- 
school man, 


The Commissioners have drawn 
up no less than thirty-two ‘‘ General 
Recommendations” in what they 
conceive to be the interest of public 
education, besides the special re- 
forms and. modifications _ recom-- 
mended in detail for each separate 
school, and which are subjoined in 
each case to the special reports, 
They have not erred, as has been 
remarked already, on the side of 
generalisation, The draft. of their 
educational reform bill is elaborate 
enough; but we can only here touch 
upon its leading features, and we 
shall not even follow the order. in 
which their recommendations stand. 

They maintain the classics as 
holding rightfully the principal 
place in the course of study; but 
they recommend that mathematics 
and arithmetic—“ so taught as to 
make every boy thoroughly fami- 
liar with it””—should form a neces- 
sary L of the school course, as 
indeed in most public .schools. it 
professes to do; and that every boy 
should learn also at least, one mo- 
dern language, one branch at least 
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of natural science, and either draw- 
ing or music; so that the’ *curri- 
culum is to be fivefold. To those 
who think that to learn many 
things is more desirable than ‘to 
learn one or two things well, such 
an enlargement of the course of 
study will no doubt seem a step 
forward in education. It has been 
fairly answered, on the other hand, 
that there are at present but twenty- 
four hours in the English day. ‘Dr. 
Temple of Rugby, who loses no 
time in putting himself in the van 
of the educational march, has al- 
ready given notice of his adoption 
of this part of the Recommenda- 
tions. Every boy at Rugby will 
be required hereafter, for at least 
two years after his admission, to 
learn ‘‘natural science,” and either 
music or drawing; modern languages 
already form part of the necessary 
Rugby course. Dr. Temple regards 
this as ‘‘an experiment,” which he 
believes will succeed, though some 
of his assistant-masters “are not 
so sanguine.” Other head-masters 
will do well to wait the result; it 
is but justice to say that the ex- 
periment is in able and _ honest 
hands; and if it frills at Rugby, it 
will hardly succeed elsewhere. But 
the pressure of work already: in 
some parts of that excellent school 
is a subject of anxiety to many 
parents; and this new movement is 
not altogether popular “at home.” 
The addition of seven guineas to 
the school charges, which Dr. Tem- 
ple proposes in accordance with a 
recommendation of the Commission, 
is hardly likely to be more so. 

The Commissioners, in their zeal 
to secure thorough efficiency, have 
sought to fetter the head-master 
with a double check upon his pro- 
ceedings—from above and from e- 
low. They suggest that he should 
be superintended by the ‘“govern- 
ing body” of trustees or others, 
who are to regulate the studies, 
and “advised” by a “school coun- 
cil” of his under-masters, who are 
to “address the governing body ” 
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whenever a majority of them see fit 
to, disagree with their chief.* Om 
this particular item of reform the 
head-masters, so far as they have 
spoken, both in their evidence 
and since the issue of the Re 
port, are tolerably unanimous in 
their opposition to the Commis+ 
sioners, against whom even Dr. Tem+ 
ple here lifts his voice. They have 
proposed in ‘the case of Rugby to 
leaven the existing board of trus* 
tees (local gentlemen of influence 
who have exercised their trust with 
a wise forbearance) “by the intro- 
duction of four gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged eminence in literature 
and. science,’ — a recommendation 
which applies to most of the other 
schools under the inquiry. Upon 
this Dr. Temple raises his protest 
at once in no hesitating language. 
* This recommendation seems to rest 
on an entirely mistaken supposition in 
regard to the true nature of the ser- 
vices which the trustees can render to 
the school. What the school needs in 
the trustees is good sense and know- 
ledge of the world. The four gentle- 
men elected for their eminence in 

ature and science would be 
tempted to justify their election 
doing what head-master ought 
do, and, if he is fit for his post, can do 
better than any one else. They would 
often be tempted to perh the interests 
of their own partic study, to the 
detriment of general education. 

would be almost certain to encourage an 
amount of interference, which, if it has- 
tened or even introduced improvements 
at the time, would purchase them at the 
dear price of diminishing the head-mas- 
ter’s sense of responsibility and freedom 
of action.” + 


Dr. Temple is probably aware of 
what his t predecessor, Dr, 
Arnold, thought and said apon this 
question. “The remedy of the 
trustees,” he said, “if they were 
dissatisfied with him, was not in- 
terference, but dismissal.” He 
would never have ted the 
post but upon the condition of 
perfect independence of any such 





* Recommendations IIL. and VI. 


+ ‘Report to the Trustees of Rugby School, 1868-64.’ By the Head- master. 
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control ; and he felt bound to re- 
sist it, ‘as a duty not only to him- 
self, but to the master of every 
foundation school in England.”* 
Dr. Moberly was once discussing 
with him the question of the con- 
trol occasionally exercised by the 
warden at Winchester; “I am bet- 
ter off than you are,” was Arnold’s 
reply; “ my trustees never hear of 
anything I do until it is done.”+t 
The head-master of Eton and 
Winchester, when under examina- 
tion, had naturally some delicacy 
in speaking out upon the question ; 
but we have seen that it was pos- 
sible for the opinion of the latter to 
be overruled by the warden; and 
one of the most sensible of the Eton 
witnesses declares that the head- 
master was “simply crippled” by 
the interference of a late provost 


there.t Dr. Temple makes no remark . 


upon the recommendation as to the 
formal “advice” to be tendered by 
the council of under-masters, and 
their right of addressing the gov- 
ernors. Perhaps he is wise not 
to discuss so invidious a question. 
The Commissioners appear to have 
been led into this grave mistake 
tly by what transpired in the 
Bton evidence as:to the difficulty 
in that particular schéol (and pro- 
bably there only) of the assistant- 
masters obtaining a hearing for 
their suggestions, and partly from 
the success of the system intro- 
duced by Arnold at Rugby, and 
practised more or less by nearly 
every head-master at present, of 
holding periodical consultations 
with his staff. But the whole value 
of such councils consists in their 
being a voluntary and cordial pro- 
ceeding on the part of the chief. Dr. 
Kennedy, in a paper read at York, 
dissents strongly from both the 
recommendations in question. His 
remarks deserve a fuller report 
than they have received, and our 
readers may thank us for extracting 
the following from a copy in private 
circulation :— 
' “he difference between the prin- 
ciple propounded in the Report and 
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that which I venture to advocate, 
has an*importance which can hardly be 
exaggerated. My principle claims for 
the man who is intrusted with the 
head place in a school that freedom of 
thought and action which I believe to 
be essential to the effectual discha 

of his duties. The principle of 

Report vests the architectonic func- 
tions of education in the governing 
body, making the head-master only 
their chief councillor and assistant in 
the execution of the work. Herein 
seems to be involved no less a question 
than this: Is it for the greater good 
of society that education should be 
raised more and more to the rank 
of a distinct profession, with powers, 
sanctions, and safeguards analogous to 
those of other professions, or that it 
should be reduced below its present 
rank, to the level of a merely minis- 
terial occupation, like the pedagogy of 
ancient Greece and Rome? I know 
not whether the Commissioners had 
such an issue present to their minds 
when they gave to the governors of 
schools the power of regulating the 
several studies. But I see no logical 
escape from the conclusion, that the 
withdrawal of this power from the 
head-master does really lower his pro- 
fessional character, and impair the 
dignity of education as a profession, 
The second recommendation concerning 
government which I find myself unable 
to regard with satisfaction is Head VI, 
which suggests the legal constitution 
in every public school of a council of 
assistant-masters having certain rights 
and powers. Now, I cordially admit 
the propriety and value of the prac- 
tice on which this recommendation is 
grounded—I mean the frequent consul- 
tation of the masters in common on 
matters affecting the welfare of the 
school. But I fixewise believe — nay, 
I feel very sure—that its value as an 
instrument of good will be much 
impaired — that it will be always 
dangerous, often mischievous —if it 
were legally established as a kind of 
imperium in imperio, instead of being 
left altogether to the discretion of the 
head-master. I was myself an assist- 
ant-master for six years; I have been a 
head-master for eight-and-twenty; and 
I can truly say that I should as little have 
desired such a constitution in my former 
post, as I now destre it in the latter.” 





* See Stanley’s ‘ Life of Arnold,’ vol. i. p. 105. - 
+ Winch. Evid., 377. 
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The Commissioners would send 
out their reformed head-masters as 
the French Convention sent out its 
generals, watched and hampered 
in every movement by “represen- 
tatives of the people,” but with 
the additional drag upon them of 
a council of subordinates ready to 
“ advise,” and, if overruled, to rebel. 

By Recommendation xiii, every 
boy is to be permitted, “on ar- 
riving at a certain place in the 
school, and upon the request of his 
parents and guardians,” to drop 
some part of the classical work 
(e. g., Greek and Latin composition), 
and to give the time thus gained to 
mathematics, modern languages, or 
natural science; in fact, something’ 
like Dr. Kennedy’s non-collegiate 
class is to be adopted in all schools 
by authority. We should be very 
willing to see this triedy yet it 
would seem open to very nearly 
the same objection as the ‘“ Modern 
School” of Marlborough and Chel- 
tenham, which, as has been seen, 
the report does not recommend to 
the old foundations. 

“For instruction in arithmetic 
and mathematics, in modern lan- 
guages and natural science respect- 
ively, the school should be redis- 
tributed into a series of classes or 
divisions, wholly independent of 
the classical forms,” with a sepa- 
rate scheme of promotion in each 
subject.—(Recom. xix.) 

Of this recommendation their 
friendly critic Dr. Temple quietly 
says that ‘‘ with all their pains they 
have recommended, what is physi- 
cally impossible ;”’ he means that 
there would not be language or 
science masters for half the forms. 
Dr. Kennedy says, in the paper 
already quoted—‘tThe very at- 
tempt could not be rationally made 
without such an increase in the 
staff of masters, as well as in other 
means and appliances, as few, if 
any, schools could hope to achieve ; 
and, even with such aid, I think it 
would be unsuccessful as an edu- 
cational discipline.” The attempt 


was made and continued for some 
years by Dr. Arnold at Rugby, to 
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the extreme discomfort and confu- 
sion of the school generally; and 
he only made it possible by requir- 
ing his masters to teach more 
or less of French or mathematics. 
It failed in his hands; and it might 
have been a warning against a rash 
renewal of the experiment. 

Yet if French and German are to 
be made a 3g of the regular school- 
work—to “promoted by an ef- 
fective system of reward and punish- 
ment,” and to have ‘substantial 
weight and encouragement” given 
to them, as the Commissioners de- 
sire—we believe that the only really 
successful method will be to have 
them taught upon Arnold’s plan— 
by the regular classical masters in 
their several forms. It is true that 
in his day the system could not be 
said to be successful. It limited 
seriously his choice of masters, be- 
cause the best classical scholars 
were by no means found generally 
qualified to teach modern languages. 
For this reason—which -will become 
gradually less applicable as such 
studies become more popular— 
Dr. Tait, when head-master, went 
back to the old plan of appointing 
foreign language-masters, and this 
system Dr. Temple continues and 
approves. Dr. Moberly says in his 
evidence that he “took a leaf out 
of Arnold’s book” at Winchester, 
but was obliged to give it up for the 
same reason. But that a foreign 
teacher, however able in his special 
department, can very seldom en- 
force the necessary discipline, with- 
out which there can be no effectual 
teaching, is admitted very gener- 
ally. r. Tarver—the French mas- 
ter at Eton, an Englishman by. 
birth, but a perfect French scholar 
—has “had as much trouble in 
teaching a Frenchman to keep or- 
der as in teaching the boys to speak 
French.” Mr. Butler of Harrow 
thinks the difficulty may be over- 
come in some cases by ability and: 
tact; and, very naturally, some of 
the foreign masters who were exa- 
mined conceive that they possess 
these requisites sufficiently. But 
the fact remains, that a Frenchman 
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does not understand English boys. 
Mr. Max Miller—than whom there 
can be no higher authority on such 
@ subject—recommends a system 
which seems to promise better than 
any which has hitherto been tried. 
French, he thinks, should ‘be 
grafted on Latin.” 


“T think French should be taught 
og epee by an Englishman who 
had opportunities, either by travel or 
by birth, of acquiring a fair knowledge 
of French. I think he should ground 
the-boys in the r of the lan- 
guage, but he should have an assistant, 
who is a Frenchman, under his super- 
Vision, to read aloud to the boys and 
to dictate to them, to give them every 
facility for acquiring any exceptional 
knowledge of the language, which either 
they or their parents might think it de- 
sirable they should possess, a. 
would aim principally at securing an 
accurate knowledge of grammar, and, 
secondly, a sufficient amount of reading 
to enable a boy after three or four years 
to read for his own amusement.’’—Gen. 
Evidence, 57, &c. 

A good accent, or fluency in con- 
versation, he does not think can be 
attained inan English school. The 
unsatisfactory results of the teach- 
ing under foreign masters he holds 
to arise from the fact that “ boys 
are sure to detect some national 
peculiarities and turn them into 
ridicule,” ‘and that few foreign 
teachers are good Latin scholars. 
There can be little doubt that he is 
right in his view; that to be taught 
by the regular classical master is 
the best mode of raising the study 
of modern languages in the esti- 
mation of the boys; and that what- 
ever may be lost in the way of de- 
fective pronunciation will be more 
than counterbalanced by real study 
of the language itself. Mr. Bradley, 
head-master of Marlborough, and 
Mr. Johnson of Eton, express them- 
selves strongly to this effect. 

But the Commissioners have felt, 
and confessed honestly at every oppor- 
tunity, that’ the great enemy which 
masters and {Royal Commissioners 
have to fight is—idleness ; and against 
it they forge two new weapons, in Re-~ 
commendations xxiii, and xxv. It 
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would seem, perhaps, scarcely a fair 
way of stating them to state them 
thus: 1. That no boy shall come toa 
public school who is not a fair 
scholar; and, 2. That no boy shall 
stay there who is slow and difficult 
to teach. But really this is what they 
pretty nearly come to; and if car- 
ried out, they would certainly work 
a very radical change. In the Com- 
missioners’ own ‘words, every boy 
before admission to a public school 
is “‘ to pass an entrance examination, 
and to show himself well grounded 
for his age in classics and arithme- 
tic, and in the elements of French 
and German.” — (Recom. xxiii. 
From this latter part Mr. Vaughan 
dissents in a long memorandum at 
the end of the Report, and sug- 

sts the alternative of natural 
science.) Unquestionably this re- 
commendation is directed to the 
right points — the negligence of 
parents, the inefficiency of home 
education, and the loose training 
of preparatory schools. But how 
many of the public schools will 
have the courage to enfurce such a 
regulation otherwise than nomin- 
ally? And if some, who stand 
high enough in repute to be able 
thus to pick and choose their scho- 
lars, do enforce it in reality, will 
not the less prosperous’ schools be 
flooded with the refuse, and thus 
become less efficient than ever? 
Or, if all have the courage to make | 
this “pass” examination a real 
one, what is to become of the re- 
jected candidates? Again, have 
“Public” Schools a right to say 
they will teach none but those who 
have been well taught already? Is 
no boy to go inte the water until 
he has learnt to swim? It ‘would 
be idle to put any question to the 
Commissioners which bears upon 
founders’ intentions, or it might 
fairly be asked, did they intend to 
exclude the ignorant and ill-taught? 
So, again, Recommendation xxv. 
provides that “no boy shall be suf 
fered to remain in the school who 
fails to make reasonable progress 
in it;” and it goes on to fix a 
maximum age at which each form 
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is to be reached, failing in which, the 
boy is to be ‘‘removed from ‘the 
school.” Dr: Arnold hada system 
of “weeding” at Rugby, which was 
very much questioned in his day: 
but he at least never “removed” a 
boy for mere backwardness, unless 
there was something in his character 
which led him to think that ‘he was 
doing harm to the school and no good 
to himself by remaining. A New Col- 
lege under graduate, to whom ‘the 
Commissioners, with this theory 
working in their minds, put ‘some 
questions on this subject by way of 
“feelers,” gave a very sensible and 
straightforward reply :-— 


“1544. Do you think it would be an 
advantage or a disadvantage if boys 
were not allowed to be in the lower 
form, if they were above a certain age ? 
—I should certainly think it would be 
an advantage to the other boys, and @ 
great advantage to the master. I do not 
know whether that would counterbal- 
ance the greater disadvantage which it 
would be to the boy himself.” 


Let us hear what a head-master 
—not of one of these nine Public 
Schools, but who is doing the work 
of education energetically and suc- 
cessfully—has to ay upon the diffi- 
cult question of dismissal, even in 
the case of a boy who is “doing no 
good” in the school :— 


“A great school from time to time 
receives all the evil of the worst Eng- 
lish homes as well as all the good of all 
the best. What is to be done with it? 
The easy way of getting rid of the diffi- 
culty is to cut the Gordian knot, and 
dismiss a boy directly, as soon as he 
gives real trouble.—As a part of ordi- 
nary discipline, however, dismissal. is 
out of the question, as being no training 
for those who are dismissed, and. giving 
a wrong idea to those who stay behind, 
It is not right in a master to escape from 
a difficulty in this way,” * 

Mr. Thring is speaking here, re- 
member, not of harmless dunces, 
but of bad boys, whom _neverthe- 
less he holds it to be a part of the 
business of a great school to train 
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and reclaim. His view is highet 
and more “philosophical, even ‘if 
less conveniently practical, than Dr 
Arnold’s: what would he ‘say"t6 
the one of the Commissioners ? 
If recommendation in fa 

of this “cast-iron system,” as Df, 
Moberly fairly calls ‘it, should bé 
carried out, there will come ‘pros- 
perous days for the private tutors 
who undertake to “prepare” for 
the universities lads who dislike 
the hard work ‘and close discipline 
of school. But it is to be hoped 
that her Majesty’s faithful Com: 
nions who make our laws for us; 
and some of whom must suré 
have stupid sons—herdum Jilii nore 
—will never suffer such a’ merciless 
enactment against dunces to pass 
into the statute-book. 

With the fagging system, as well 
as with the recognised authority of 
monitors or preepostors, the Report 
wisely declines to interfere, excep 
by such recommendations as 
ready ‘suggest themselves in nt, 
well-ordered school; that 
should be “watched,” and not 
abused. Two points only of much 
importance remain for notice, and 
in both we have the pleasure of 
cordially agreéing with the Re 
port. It is recommended that thé 
charge for tuition should cover the 
whole of the items, whether for 
“tutorial instraction,” or for .the 
regular ‘school course. The sim+ 
plicity and straightforwardness of 
such a plan ought long ago to 
have insured its adoption, and it 
has been urged in these pages long 
before the appearance of the Parlia- 
meney Report. It is also recom- 
méiided that the “holiday times at 
the several schools should coincide 
as far as possible, so as to enab 
schoolboys who are members 
the same family, but at differen 
schools, to be at home for their 
holidays together.” This measure 
of reform, like’ the proposal for’ a 
common grammar, ‘is so desirable 
and so reasonable that it is almost 





* ‘Education and School.’ 
ham School. Macmillan & Co., 1864. 
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too good to hope for: and the 
difficulties in carrying out what 
might seem so easy are much the 
game in both cases: which is to be 
the grammar adopted, and which 
the recognised date for “‘ breaking- 
up’’? For nearly every school bas 
here its own traditions, and will be 
loth to give way. 


The character of the English 
schoolboy comes out very favourably 
upon the whole, from this inquiry. 
Of his manliness, truthfulness, and 
freedom from gross vice, there is 
not only the testimony of his pasters 
and masters both at school and at 
the university, but this is confirm- 
ed incidentally by the tone of the 
evidence given by witnesses who 
were either still at school or had 
just left it, in a manner which 
is very pleasant to read. And 
although the character of public- 
school life has very much softened 
of late years—-the change having 
been greater, perhaps, in propor- 
tion, than even the corresponding 
change in older society—there is 
not Amuch need to fear that the 
modern schoolboy will degenerate 
into a milksop; a fall which we 
should Jament at least as much as 
any decline in scholarship. There 
is very little flogging on the part 
of the masters, very little bullying 
from the bigger boys, and hardly 
any fighting amongst themselyes— 
a fact which seems to have surpris- 
ed some of the Commissioners as 
much; as it will many of our read- 
ers. At Eton it is evidently voted 
“low;” and even at Westminster, 
where the tone is harder, it is ‘‘ con- 
sidered rather below the seniors.” 
But in spite of this march of peace 

rinciples, there is good reason to 

pe that the old “pluck” is at the 
bottom still. The little Charter- 
House fag who was thrashed for 
the water not being hot enough 
“about three times,” in a_ style 
which Mr. Commissioner Thompson, 
having elicited the details, suggests 
to him must have been ‘a thorough 
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good thrashing?” only answers 
that he “doesn’t think it mattered.” 
The Winchester junior never bad 
“a regular caning” from his senior 


—‘only about five cuts;” and 
whether he ever had his ears boxed 
in addition, he “ forgets.” He came 
straight to Winchester from home, 
and ‘‘rather funked when he went’ 
—“expected the fagging would be 
harder ;’ but as to changing, even 
if he could, from college into com- 
moners, where itis “an easier life, but 
worse discipline,” he bas no wish at 
all to do that. At Westminster, where 
the fagging amongst the Queen’s 
scholars is hardest of all the schools, 
one of the young witnesses says, 
“You very seldom see a Queen’s 
scholar who does not like it better 
than being a town-boy.” 

In spite of all the willing and 
unwilling revelations made to the 
Commissioners, and printed for our 
instruction, the schoolboy remains, 
in some of his ways and doings, the 
same inexplicable being to the 
outer world as ever. Could any 
one have imagined that it formed 
part of his code of minor morals 
not. to be helped twice at dinner? 
It is the tradition of some—we be- 
lieve most—of the boarding-houses 
at Harrow for the boys never to 
have ‘more than one help,” in or- 
der that “they may get the dinner 
over as fast as possible.” The evi- 
dence of one of the masters on this 
point has an amusing pathos about 
it.* Complaints had been made 
to him by letter that some of the 
younger boys (owing to this custom 
of the house) did not get enough to 
eat. He knew it to be no fault of 
his provision. for them :— 

“Tt was a kind of fashion they had 
among themselves. They never will 
be helped twice. I made a most urgent 
appeal to them when I got this letter. 
I begged and entreated them to save 
me from the scandal of not allowing 
them to have a second help of meat, 
but it produced no effect.” 


We have been assured that the same 
fashion exists in some houses at Eton, 





* See Harrow Evid., 961, 1698. 
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It is a curious contrast to the old 
days which many readers can re- 
member as well as Lord Clarendon, 
when, upon the faintest suspicion 
of any tendency to put the boys 
upon short commons, the order 
‘ went forth through the school for 
“eating up ;” when every boy—more 
especially if a fag—was expected 
to do his duty in clearing the 
tables of every eatable thing. Dr. 
Scott had heard of it at Westmin- 
ster, where it was carried out in 
‘one instance with a fatal persever- 
ance. “There is evidence,” he says, 
“of a boy eating himself to death, in 
order to clear the larder, in Good- 
enough’s time.” 

The results of this Commission 
will he sufficiently important, if its 
work — honest and laborious as it 
has been— is duly recognised and 
appreciated by those whom it more 
immediately concerns. . Dr. Temple 
has stepped rather out of his way 
to anticipate, as a matter of course, 
that “in all probability the Ex- 
amining .Commission will be fol- 
lowed by an Executive Commission 
next year.”* Rugby does not re- 
quire it, and most other schools 
would protest against it; and the 
Head-master of Rugby, with all his 
zeal for his own school, will hardly 
wish to place himself in the posi- 
tion of welcoming an interference 
on the part of Government which 
his brother masters repudiate. But 
it will be the fault hereafter of 
those who have sons to educate, if 
these volumes of Reports and Evi- 
dente do not do their work effec- 
tually without any aid from the 
“ Executive.” They contain a guide 
to fathers which has been long 
wanted; and though the volumes 
themselves look somewhat formid- 
able, it is rather in appearance than 
reality. And they have been. so 
largely commented upon and ex- 
tracted from, that no one interested 
in the subject need be at a Joss to 
know at least where to find the in- 
formation he requires. Abuses— 
and there are proved abuses — will 
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hardly continue to exist long in 
these days, when once the light of 


publicity is let in upon them; or if 
they still survive, the schools where 
they are permitted will have forfeit- 
ed whatever popularity they may as 
yet have enjoyed through the ignor- 
ance or indifference of parents. This 
inquiry has done for English fathers 
what they could not have done for 
themselves :/it has given them an 
insight into public-school life which 
no individual could . possibly have 
gained, and subjected to a searching 
cross-examination witnesses who 
would have been superbly silent 
to any parental query or remon- 
strance. It is hard to say whether 
the willing or the ‘unwilling depon- 
ents have contributed the most val- 
uable information. Public schools 
have been hitherto very much what 
head-masters chose to make them: 
strong in their ancient prestige, 
they wielded an authority which 
was almost irresponsible: happily, 
such appointments have been near 
always conferred upon men of hi 
principle as well as great ability,’ 
and the trust has rarely been abused. 
But the best and most energetic 
teacher cannot raise the general 
standard of his school above the 
general demand of the customers 
whom he has to satisfy. An old- 
fashioned dame into whose school- 
room the National Education Com- 
missioner pushed his inquiries, de- 
fended her shortcomings by the 
honest remark, “It is but little 
they pays, and it is but little I - 
teaches. ’em.” The exact ground 
of her defence certainly canpot be 
taken by the masters to whom this 
Commissiongeaches ; but they might 
very fairly excuse any msi | in 
their results by the reply -—‘ It is 
but little we teach, but it is more 
than most parents require; the very 
dunces with whom you reproach us 
are the boys of whom their fathers 
are proud; fine, manly, -truthful, 
gentlemanlike lads, who hate books 
as their fathers did before them.” 
“The education of boys at school,” 
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says Dr. Temple in one of those 
able replies which are really essays 
on education in themselves, ‘ de- 
pends in reality on three things—on 
the influences of their homes; on 
the traditions of the school derived 
from the past; and on the adminis- 
tration of it at the present time. 
The first of these three is quite 
out of our reach, and yet it is 
the ‘most powerful of all.”* If 
school-work is looked upon and 
spoken of at home\as at best a ne- 
cessary evil, it will be in vain for 
the master to try to put it before 
Ahem in the light of an interest and 
a duty; and until this is done suc- 
cessfully, not all the Queen’s Com- 
missions or Acts of Parliament can 
do much to raise the intellectual 
standard of the English schoolboy. 
“The schools of England will be 
good or bad according to the wishes 
of the homes of England.” So 
says Mr, Thring of Uppingham ;t+ 
and the Royal Commissioners say 
much the same, in more circuitous 
and diplomatic language. They do 
‘not only remark upon the “ ill-pre- 
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pared and ignorant state in which 
boys are frequently sent to school,” 
as one great impediment to the prop- 
er results of school training ; but th 

add a warning, which some of ‘those 
benevolent societies, which supply 
so much good advice gratis to the 
poor as to the management of their 
families, would do well to have print- 
ed in an attractive type and circulated 
amongst their richer neighbours :— 


“Of all the incitements to diligence 
and good conduct which act upon tha 
mind of a schoolboy, the most powerful, 
geal speaking, is the wish to satisfy 

is parents; and his view of his duty 
when at school will always depend very 
much on the light in which he feels that 
it is regarded at home. He lmows very 
well the estimation, be it high or low, in 
which industry is ‘held by his parents. 
If their real object in sending him to a 
public school is merely or chiefly that 
he should make advantageous acquaint- 
ances and gain knowledge of the worl 
this is likely to be no secret to him, an 
the home influence which ought to be 
the master’s most efficacious auxiliary, 
becomes in such cases the greatest ob- 
stacle to progress.” 





MY LATEST VACATION EXCURSION, 


‘ 


When a person of sedate and 
solemn walk in humble life —say 
a Quaker tradesman or a Methodist 
parson —so far yields to the lusts of 
the flesh, for once in his life, as to 
get gloriously drank, his vagaries 
are generally of a most portentous 
kind, calculated to arouse inextin- 
een laughter both in the skil- 

and unskilful. There is not 
only the grotesqueness of the motley 
moral antithesis, but there is an 
exaggeration of the phenomena of 
the vicious indulgence, which the 
seasoned toper has long ceased to 
exhibit, owing to a sort of practised 
cunning which exercises a control 
even over his excesses. It must 
be sometliing like the cause of the 
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calamities of our solemn friend —a 
rareness to the exhilaration of vic- 
tory —that has+ driven the sedate 
Germans to such fantastic tricks as 
are ludicrous, even in the midst of 
the sanguinary horrors they recall. 
To us accustomed to great victories, 
who, as each turns up, give it a 
hurrah and an illumination, and 
then have done, waiting quietly for 
the next, the way in which Flens- 
burg and Duppel have taken posses- 
sion of, and penetrated into, the 
heart and through every nerve of 
the German nature, is as won- 
derful a phenomenon as a stranger 
can behold. The ring of battle 
pervades everything; it is in the 
conversation, in the music, in the 





* Answers, Appendix, p. 310. 
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newspapers, in the pamphlets, in 
the chap-books, in the publie enter- 
tainments. You will see a shop- 
window stored with relies from 
Sleswig—flattened bullets, frag- 
ments of shells, lots of bayonets 
and sword-blades, mostly framed 
or mounted on pedestals, with suit- 
able inscriptions. I daresay — it 
would be no bad speculation just 
now to export some old army stores 
to Germany. The booksellers’ and 
print-shop windows flare with en- 
sanguined pictures, filled with the 
horrors that delight the most’ bru- 
tal appetites. Most people are fa- 
miliar with the practice—naturally 
a gentle and pleasing one—of head- 
ing the sheets whereon letters are 
written with small engravings of 
spots _ rendered’ interesting; the 
exile is perhaps thus reminded of 
his native home, or he sends to 
those dear to him there, a faint 
transcript of the scenes among 
which he sojourns. By a horrible 
travesty of this amiable practice, 
German letter paper is headed with 
a large variety of the murderous 
deeds of the war, highly coloured 
with the ever-predominating red, 
so that both the sender and the 
receiver of domestic and friendly 
communings may have an addi- 
tional opportunity of gloating over 
bleeding Denmark. 

Such considerations make the 
dreary’ northirn plaift more than 
usually oppressive, and one __be- 
comes anxious to get up somewhere 
into quietness and pure air. Ger- 
many, taking the word in _ its 
wide sense, is a country infinitely 
varied, and the vices of one ter- 
ritory are not necessarily repeat- 
ed in another. There are virtues, 
and very beautiful virtues too, 
where our prejudices do not teach: 
us to seek for them. I am not 
sure that I ‘ever saw human nature 
in so amiable and attractive a form 
as under the despotic rule of Aus- 
tria. The Tyrolese are handsome, 
strong, brave, intelligent, just’ and 
kind. The fact is, that the huge 
despotism with which they are con- 
nected does not socially touch 


them. Though under the em 
which they sincerely revere, the 
have entire freedom to follow th 
national institutions and opinions. 
They are the true representatives 
at this day of the ancient faith 
and noble simplicity of the Alpine 
mountaineers. The Swiss have . 
lost a great deal of the best of their 
original nature by rubbing with the 
world. They have made themselves 
showmen at bane: and lackeys every- 
where else. Servility, greed, and 
chicanery have thus corrupted them, 
x great deal of this corruption is 
the doitig of British tourists, who 
have now, for at least half a century, 
swarmed inveterately over the can- 
tons, but have not yet found their 
way to the Salzkammergut, the 
Tyrol, and Styria What keeps 
them out of that district it is as 
hard to say as why sheep will fol- 
low the bell-wether. 

Having seen a great deal of fine 
scenery in my day, I do not think 
I have found any quite so charm- 
ing as what I have just seen there, 
The conditions under which ‘one 
gets his first glimpse of new scen- 
ery become deeply associated with 
it in the mind. When I got first 
among the outer spurs of these 
Alps, it was a lowering, + sultry, 
but hot afternoon, with occasional 
rumbles of thunder. Dark clouds 
wandered about mysteriously, as - 
if they had serious business to 
discuss. with each other. These 
never allowed the mysteries of the 
mountain-group to be on ype un- 
veiled, but they permitte m 
of it here nd “hee erhitel tl 
grandeur by their own presence 
and the mysterious lights and sha- 
dows they created. It seemed to 
be a ‘final consultation, for they 
walked off during the night to 
transact business elsewhere, ‘and 
left me with a few days of perfect 
brightness at my disposal. I pitch- 
ed my tabernacle for a space at 
Salzburg; and thence wandered ‘at 
my will. It is a district where you 
don’t require: to go to see things ; 
they come to you. What I mean 
is, that wherever you are you see 
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beauty and sublimity, and so you 
need not hamper yourself by selec- 
tions. 

The variety is infinite. First, 
the broken bank, rising right up 
over your head, looks as if it had 
come from Patterdale or the Tro- 
_ sachs. Towering right over it is a 
higher top, as if Ben-Nevis— the 
long banks which stretch him to 
so broad a base being. cut away — 
had been mounted on wheels, and 
pushed in behind. Then, over all, 
are the majestic masses, bearing 
heaps of eternal snow. These broad 
snowy bosoms, with the gentle tinge 
of green on their glaciered edges, 
how pure and sweet and innocent 
they look when far away, and 
steeped in sunshine! Who could 
think they were infested with 
storms and wild torrent&, terrible 
icebergs that break and crush you 
to pieces, deep chasms, roaring 
torrents, avalanches, and the ele- 
ments of death in numberless fear- 
ful forms! So near they seem, 
so smooth, so accessible, that I 
have known a Cockney talk of 
taking a walk over the snowy 
mountain as he would over Rich- 
mond Hill, and feeling very much 
astonished and aggrieved indeed 
when, after hours of to*#some walk- 
ing, he. found himself seemingly no 
nearer to it. He was astonished 
enough when taken to the spot in 
a legitimate way, and especially at 
what first surprises every one on 
first beholding the glacier—its sin- 
gular dirtiness on the surface, in- 
somuch that it may be compared 
to London streets where the snow 
has been trodden down by millions 
of blackened shoes after a thaw 
has come. 

To one who has a devotion for 
mountain scenery, and has limited 
leisure at his command to make 
his worship in, it is a great point 
to get at a place where the scenery 
is accessible as well as grand. I[ 
remember once entertaining some 
thoughts of Iceland as the scene of 
a holiday trip. There are abun- 
dant riches, no doubt, there to re- 
ward the explorer, with time on his 
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hands; but I discovered that after 
the long voyage one would find 
himself on a desert of ashes some 
eighty miles from any fragment of 
scenery, with such difficulties in 
the way of locomotion that the tra- 
veller often occupies himself during 
the stoppage of the steamer in look- 
ing about him in the not extensive 
or varied town of Reikeiavik, and 
in keeping himself warm. An eye 
to the more expressive features of 
geology is of use in the choice of a 
touring district. There are some 
formations that never diverge from 
the heavy respectability of their 
condition into shattered rocks. The 
Loch Katrine district, for instance, 
owes its variety and beauty to the 
prevalence of schist, which devel- 
ops itself in horny, twisted, eccen- 
tric forms. When we pass north- 
ward, we come to a formation kin- 
dred in supposed origin, but utterly 
different in picturesque effect—the 
gneiss. Its propensity is to undu- 
late in broad, low elevations and 
shallow hollows, and so the wan- 
derer who gets into it may find that 
there is noend of desolate, unex- 
pressive moorland before him. 

There is a mistake in always aim- 
ing at the highest ground in a moun- 
tain family. It is often little better 
than table-land, and frequently it is 
in the outposts that deep clefts and 
abrupt precipices have been formed 
out of shakings of the greaff mass. 
When there are so many thousand 
feet to come and go upon as the 
Alps supply, you will get as much 
sublimity as the eye can take in 
from the eccentricities of the minor 
mountains. At Chamounix, though 
you are under the huge shoulders of 
Mont Blanc, you have a good deal 
of climbing to get at the aiguilles 
and precipices; and then, though 


-their tops may be a great many 


thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, they are not so very far 
above where you stand. 

In the district where I now am, 
on the other hand, precipices and 
spikes as lofty to the eye as 
anything you can see anywhere 
come close round you—they start 
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up everywhere, from the brinks of 
rivers and lakes, and from the side 
of the highroad. They go sheer up, 
in many instances, without throwing 
out the spurs of lower altitude, 
which so often weary the searcher 
after the picturesque, and spoil the 
influence of mountains, however 
high. The sages in geological sci- 
ence lead us to attribute these spe- 
cialties to the prevalence of the dolo- 
mite or crystalline limestone, with a 
deep perpendicular cleavage which 
separates it into long straight spikes 
or plates, wonderful in their thinness. 
There they stand, running straight 
up into the sky, without a tuft of 
moss or a blade of grass visible on 
their marble sides, but deep rooted 
below in solemn pine-forests, or in a 
mixed frondage of the liveliest: and 
brightest green. The rock itself is 
very purely crystalline, merging from 
a bright white to a rich pink or car- 
nation, on which the varying moods 
of the sunshine throw wonderful 
effects. 

These effects for the landscape- 
painter and the lover of the pictur- 
esque have, of course, had their sourc- 
es in certain specialties concerning the 
structure of this part of the crust of 
the earth—specialties as‘ to which 
the geologists take upon themselves 
the responsibility. It is a very pret- 
ty, and also satisfactory thing in its 
way to follow your paleozoontologi- 
cal mentor as he explains to you the 
succession of the fossiliferous strata 
through the special characteristics of 
the animal and vegetable remains left 
in each of them. At the place, too, 
where all the horizontal layers get a 
twist, are turned over each other’s 
backs as it were, and become at last 
undistinguishable, and fused together 
into one flinty mass, it is not easy 
even for the most sceptical to resist 
the explanation that. the great black 
rock found protruding upwards and 
overtopping the whole confusion is 
a fresh upheaval from the molten 
centre of the earth of boiling matter 
which has broken through those 
— layers of sedimentary strata. 

ut when it comes to giving us an 
account, with philosophical plainness 


and simplicity, of the manner in 
which this mass of Alpine scen 
was brought into existence, I thi 
in humble ignorance, that. geology 
would require to get at a fact or two 
more than .if possesses, and must 
drive a few more experimental shafts 
through the earth’s crust, before it 
dogmatises. To show how widely © 
the authorities who deal with ques- 
tions so large are driven into differ- 
ing with each other, T take the fellow- 
ing short summary from ‘The Dolo- 
mite Mountains,’ a book of which the 
reader must not judge entirely from 
a passage taken out of its scientific 
department, since it contains a great 
amount of amusing and well-written 
narrative of travel attendant on its 
instruction in geolog'cal investiga- 
tions and theories—and yet these are 
more animated than stratified litera- 
ture generally is :— 


“ What, then, is the origin of this 
strictly ‘family group’ of mountain 
masses? It has formed the subject of 
discussion among French and German 
geologists for more than a generation 
past, and much ink has been shed during 
the process, without a satisfactory solu- 
tion having been arrived at. Richthofen 
is one of the latest contributors to its 
literature, and he propounds a theory 
that requires a@ separation of the question 
into two parts. We have to ask—First, 
What is the origin of these mountains, 
as such ? and then, What is the origin of 
the Dolomite rock of which they mainly 
consist ? 

“Leopold Von Buch—in 1822—was 
one of the first who attracted scientific 
attention towards the peculiar appearance 
of the South Tyrol Dolomites. The fre- 
quent neighbourhood of augite porphyry ; 
the numerous veins of that rock to 
seen penetrating the Dolomite Massives ; 
the aspect some of them possess of hay- 
ing been suddenly elevated from below 
to their present position ; their chemical 
character, entire absence of bedding, and 
crystalline, often cellular, structure, were 
the points that led him to the theory 
that these mountains had been upheaved 
by volcanic force and converted from 
carbonate of lime into dolomite by the 
vapour of magnesia, evolved from the 
molten volcanic rocks below, and pene- 
trating the limestone above. The publi- 
cation of Von Buch’s letters was the sig- 
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nal for the commencement of a long 
series of discussions, and led to many 
scientific visits to the district. The 
chemist, however, gave the death-blow to 
this theory, in the proof, besides other 
difficulties, of the all but impossibility of 
the production of magnesia in a state of 
vapour. Richthofen goes so far as to 
add, that Von Buch would never have 
enunciated his theory if he had but al- 
lowed himself to examine with care a sin- 
gle Dolomite mountain ! 

“Jt is imposible to enter into the de- 
tails of this long discussion: we must 
confine ourselves to a statement of the 
hypothesis Richthofen proposes for the 
explanation of the orographic peculiari- 
ties of those mountains, at least, which 
are formed of ‘Schlern Dolomite.’ He 
says, ‘The Schlern is @ CORAL REEF, 
and the entire formation of “ Schlern 
Dolomite” has in like manner originated 
through animal activity.’ 

“The following are some of the facts to 
which Richthofen calls attention in sup- 
port of his hypothesis, taking the Schlern 
as the subject for illustration. First, 
its form as a mass, falling away steeply 
on all sides ; its isolation from similar 
masses in the neighbourhood; the im- 
probability of such a form being the 
result of denudation, as involving—sup- 
posing, for instance, the Schlern and 
Lang Kofel had ever been a continuous 
deposit—too great a destruction in one 
direction, and too complete a protection 
from denudation in another. Then, the 
undisturbed beds upon which the Schlern 
rests, and the equally undisturbed Raibl 
beds upon its summit, imply that the 
intermediate Dolomite has suffered, since 
its deposit, no considerable mechanical 
disturbance. The unequal thickness of 
the different masses, too, points strongly 
in the same direction. The Dolomite of 
the Schlern and of the Sella plateat 
could never have been higher than at 
present, covered, as it is in both, with 
Raibl beds; while the upper portions of 
the Dolomite of the more lofty Rosen- 
garten, Lang Kofel, and Marmolata, have 
been left exposed to denuding action. 

“The original local character of the 
‘Schlern Dolomite’ formation is implied 
in ahother circumstance connected with 
the mode of deposit of the Raibl beds. 
Evidence derived from other deposits 
shows that, during this’ period, the 
district was undergoing a gradual slow 
depression, and that no violent catastro- 
phe occurred. Now the Raibl beds— 
containing fauna of a shallow sea—are 
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found, not only on the summit of the 
Schlern, and of the lower line of preci. 
pices of the Sella and Guerdenazza pla- 
teaus, but also in two patches upon the 
Tuff at the foot of these Massives, thou- 
sands of feet below. These great differ- 
ences of elevation in an undisturbed bed 
at very short distances would, Richthofen 
argues, be difficult to explain without the 
supposition of reef-building corals. 

* Richthofen institutes a comparison 
between the growth and conditions of 
existence of the reef-building corals in 
the tropical seas of the present day, as 
observed by Darwin, Dana, and Jukes, 
and those of the assumed Trias coral-reefs 
of South Tyrol. The coral animals find 
an especially favourable ground, without, 
however, being limited to it, in districts 
of former sub-aqueous volcanic activity, 
when a period of slow depression often 
takes the place of the previous period of 
elevation. South Tyrol was, during the 
latter portion of the Trias period, in a 
similar condition, and the sea was filled 
with the products of the decomposition 
of voleanic material. They are limited 
in their growth to a depth of about 12v feet 
under the sea surface ; and yet, favoured 
by the continual slow depression of the 
ocean bed, reefs of enormous depth are 
formed. From soundings made, it is evi- 
dent that there are reefs in the Pacific 
Ocean, of a depth equal to the height of 
the South Tyrol Dolomite Massives. If 
the Pacific were laid bare, or the reefs in 
it, with their base, were now elevated 
above the sea-level, would not their 
aspect seated upon mountain-ridges, and 
many of them in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of extinct volcanoes, present a 
similarity to the existing Orography of 
South Tyrol ?” 

Ah yes! If we could but drain 
the Pacific even so far down as to 
get at the tops of the reefs, then we 
would see what we would see: and 
this is the standing grief of the 
geologist that his own experimen- 
tal genius can do little for him 
in comparison with what it accom- 
plishes for other classes of inquirers. 
The electrician can create thunder 
and lightning to the extent of his 
means; but the geologist cannot 
make a single stratum, though he 
had all the wealth at his command 
that ever was in the world. Never 
mind. He has material enovigh be- 
fore him to exhaust the most pa- 
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tient. perseverance and the most 
ardent zeal; and before he has com- 
pletely settled, so as to leave no 
room for scepticism, the question of 
how this great mountain - group 
came into existence, and assumed 
all its special forms, he will have 
gone sages a good deal of work, 

The pedestrian has not yet be- 
come, in relation to the elements of 
his favourite scenery, so fastidious as 
the epicure. Perhaps he is improy- 
ing—perfectionating, as the French 
say, his vocation, as all other things 
are brought onwards by degrees. I 
am not sure that I would desire to 
see his pursuit converted into an 
absolute science, or deprived of the 
charms which its lawlessness of 
practice and its waywardness in 
matters of taste confer on it, There 
are, however, some characteristics 
of the physical geography of a dis- 
trict so important to the wayfarers 
enjoyment that he should attend to 
them. Among these the existence 
or non-existence of water, and, if it 
exist, its character, are vital con- 
siderations. The curious mountain- 
region called the Saxon Switzerland 
abounds in scenes eminently pictur- 
esque ; but then its picturesqueness 
comes of its being a cake of dry 
sandstone broken into splinters, 
and into its dusty pathways gush 
no bright springs. The absence of 
this source of enjoyment to the way- 
farer, mere animal enjoyment as it 
is, will enter into the reminiscences 
of his sojourn in the land; and 
even the abundance of taverns 
which bravely endeavour to make 
up in wine and beer for the nig- 
gardly hospitality of nature, will 
not. put the district in the same 
genial chamber of the memory. with 
that in which the clear unstained 
fountains spout multitudinously 
from the crystalline rocks. 

Tt may sound like. blasphemy 
against, Byron in the ears of the 
devotees of ‘Childe Harold,’ to 
say that I dislike the Rhine dis- 
trict as a country to walk in, on 
account of its dry, thirsty, vine- 
yard scenery, and I dislike sail. 
ing, on the river on account. of 


its dirtiness., Clear, sparkling wa- 
tens. are a delight to the eye as 
well as to the appetite. The che- 
mists tell you that there is no 
absolutely pure water capable of 
standing. analysis in rivers or 
springs, and to get the nearest 
practicable liquid to the pure. ele- 
ment you must use the still. They. 
admit at the same time that the 
presence of some slight mineral so- 
lution is necessary to give its zest 
to spring-water, So, perhaps, also 
a slight amount of colour is not ‘un- 
welcome in fitting water, for scene 
—although to look down doomah 
the depths of clear water and see 
through it nearly as easily as you 
can through the atmosphere, is a 
great delight. For colouring ae 
there are varieties in intensity and 
in character. . For both, that com- 
pound which colours the Thames is 
the most odious to all the senses, 
The red clay which some English 
rivers carry with them too abun- 
dantly is not beautiful. I confess 
to a partiality for the. port-winish 
colour which our Scotch streams 
carry from the peat, when it is 
light ; but this mixture is very open 
to abuse and over-dosing when 
floods, come, Glacier streams are 
all filthy, like the ice they come 
from, until they get: settled down, 
and then they have their curious 
and special beauties. The Rhone, 
for instance, with the intense depth 
of its blueness, as it comes out of 
the Lake of Geneva, has no doubt 
received a deal of flattering atten- 
tion ; but its colour is, to my no- 
tion, too deep and powerful; it 
reminds one of the vat of an in- 
digo-dyer. Among the streams of 
Salzburg and the Tyrol, the: glacier 
sediment exists high up, but when 
it is purified away the tinge it 
leaves. in the water is very 
tiful—a just perceptible blue, aptly 
compared to that of the beryl or 
aquamarine. 

The alters in their “ bulk are 
very grand—grander in their rapid- 
ity and depth than waters of much 
greater width, Of the channel, of 
each, the section—or “elevation,” ag 
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architects term it, whether they are 
going up or down—is a. semicircle, 
and this is filled with a rushing tor- 
rent. If you want to know its force, 
jump in as you would into the Tay 
or the Tweed, and strike out—you 
are a powerful swimmer if you 
don’t, after a short trial, make for 
shore again as fast as you can. We 
have nothing in the British Islands 
to compare as impetuous rivers 
with the Salz, the Inn, the Iser, and 
some others that go to make the 
mighty Danube —to make, not to 
feed it, for this is a derogatory ex- 
pression to use towards streams 
which carry a far heavier weight of 
water than the Danube bears in his 
upper reaches. .His course there 
is steady, straight, and quiet—he 
passes agricultural plains and re- 
spectable towns and makes himself 
useful to them—and so, like a dili- 
gent and respectable parliamentary 
leader or chief magistrate, he gathers 
to himself the general repute of 
possessing all the impetuous talent 
that goes along with him. 

For minor waters — burns, rills, 
brooks, springs, and all the rest of 
them—I never happened to be in a 
region so affluently supplied. It 
would seem sometimes as if that 
heavy mass of stone, which the 
authors of ‘The Dolomite Moun- 
tains’ so well account for, had 
caught up a portion of the flood 
which was ever getting out here 
and there despite their efforts to 
keep it down. In some places art 
also has laid her weights on the 
bubbling waters, with the effect, not 
unintentional, of making them more 
rebellious and reactionary than ever. 
At Hellbrun, a few miles from Salz- 
burg, there is an old princely plea- 
sure-house with a history of its own, 
which may probably be found in 
the guide-books. The building is 
now a dirty’ gast-house; but the 
chief feature in its pleasure-grounds 
is fresh as ever, and will remain 
so. It was created at the time when 
the great delight of pleasure-grounds 
was the fountains. Where you see 
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them in old pictures, you may now 


find nothing but the dry basin with 
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the river-god or the colossal hand 
holding a tube whence nothin 
flows into the  classically-shap 
vase below. Even where foun- 
tains exist still from old times 
or have been lately made, they 
are mere squirts, giving you an 
unpleasant feeling of mechanical 
contrivance for making the water 
do as much as it can. But here, 
the great point seems to be to keep 
the water down. It bursts out 
everywhere, and the curious me- 
chanical contrivances connected with 
it seem rather as if they were for 
the purpose of restraining it and 
keeping it out of mischief, by afford- 
ing it innocent amusement, than of 
exciting it to feats of dexterity like 
our ordinary fountain works. 

Delicious as are these bright 
waters in appeasing the thirst, they 
make a-very Tantalus of you in 
sdme other respects. The difference 
between. British and German no- 
tions of the cubicular supply of 
the element is well known, and in 
hot dry days one would fain take 
advantage of its abundance outside ; 
besides, some men have a dash of 
the amphibious in their nature, and 
cannot be comfortable in hot wea- 
ther. unless a large proportion of 
the day is spent in the water. Near 
the great roads, however, it is im- 
possible to bathe, for they are con- 
tinually frequented — sometimes 
crowded—and they run close to the 
margins of the streams and lakes. 
There is immersion enough to be 
got on the wild Alp, where one 
does not so much care for it; but 
in the flat valleys, even while sur- 
rounded by the most magniticent of 
nature’s triumphs, the wanderer is 
to some extent subjected to the social 
slavery of the crowd. 

These valleys are not a place 
suited for following the example 
of some young fellows whom I re- 
member suffering grievously from 
the baking sun in a hot valley in 
the Grampians, far remote from 
man. As they were every now and 
then stripping and plunging into 
the nice little claret-coloured pools 
under the pretty waterfalls, the 
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thought occurred,—was it worth 
while putting on all their raiment 
again for the short interval before 
the next dip? It was decided in 
the negative; and, each tying up 
in a bundle his whole raiment, the 
shoes excepted, the party marched 
on by the ridge of a hill, feeling next 
to absolute certainty that for many 
hours they would meet with no 
human being... They were mistaken, 
however ; for to their consternation 
they beheld creeping up from the 
valley below, and likely to flank 
them a little ahead, a few human 
beings, looking from the distance 
like black beetles. From informa- 
tion subsequently acquired, it was 
believed that those formed “a 
Presbyterial visitation,” consisting 
of certain clergymen and elders 
of the Church of Scotland— 
whose function it was to cross 
the uninhabited wilds and hold 
Christian and social intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the next 
strath. These grave personages, 
seeing the classical forms on the 
skyline of the hill, were doubt- 
less exceedingly curious as to the 
solution of the phenomenon, and 
made such rapid approaches’ to- 
wards it, that what was to be done 
was a problem. At first the classi- 
cal figures took to leaping and yell- 
ing, with the best imitation they 
could make of the Sioux war-cry. 
Finding this of no effect, they set 
to hurling down boulders; and, 
though these were not aimed at the 
invaders, but merely, in nautical lan- 
guage, athwart their bows, the men- 
acing demonstration had the desired 
effect; and the sight that greeted 
their eyes on that occasion, may yet, 
for all I know, be an unsolved ‘pro- 
blem, discussed at Presbytery din- 
ners, and set down by the gay 
as an optical delusion. No —it 
would be absolute insanity to try 
such tricks in these valleys. In 
fact, when sorely. tempted to a 
plunge into the transparent liquid, 
when you think you have got your- 
self finely hidden behind a rock or 
a bush, if you look round before 
committing yourself to extremities, 
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you will probably find that you 
are carefully watched by the gentle 
eyes of a mddchen or two, who 
have placed themselves in a posi- 
tion, unobtrusive perhaps, but suit- 
able to their determination of 
watching the queer and unaccount- 
able motions of the foreigner to 
their practical conclusion. | 
The lake scenery here is delicious. 
If you want wild tarns among preci- 
pices and snows you can have them. 
If you get tired of snow and ice, and 
precipices, and roaring torrents, as 
people sometimes do, then go down 
to the Attensee or the Abersee, and 
there you will find the sweetest of 
soft lake scenery, with its dimples 
and smiles, wooing bag through 
glades overshadowed by trees, or 
over Fer pastures where you can 
see the whole expanse broad 
waters glittering in sunlight ‘or 
shimmering in moonlight—or, in 
what is perhaps the most beautiful 
of all conditions of lake scenéry, 
that evening light when the 
are so ectly mirrored on the 
surface of the waters that the land- 
scape doubles itself like the patterns 
in a kaleidoscope. Then if you get 
tired of the luxurious softness in its 
turn, the remedy is immediate, for 
these lakes are barred in at their 


“upper reaches by enormous rocks. 


You may stand right i eg to the 
great flat precipice of St. Wolfgang 
with its echo, and recall there the 
curious melancholy pathos of Long- 
fellow’s story of Hyperion, and the 
turbulent outcries with which his 
jovial English friend awakened the 
responses. ‘Ho, ho, ho!” shouted 
Berkeley, and the sound seemed to 
strike the wall of stone like the 
flapping of steel plates. ‘Ho, ho, 
ho! how are you. to-day, st. Wolf 
gang? you infernal old rascal! how 
is the Frau von Wolfgang? God 
save great George our King! 
Damn your eyes; hold your tongue ; 
ho, ho! ha, ha, ha!” : 
The town of Salzburg itself is 
a glorious place—spreading for- 
ests, precipices, and clefts—a vast 
mountain screen and a glittering 
and abounding river. It is, per- 
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haps, that town above all others in 
the world from which Edinburgh 
may stand in greatest dread of ri- 
valry. The castle appears from a 
distance exceedingly like ours. It 
seemed to me not quite so high, but 
that might be from the depressing 
effect of the surrounding mountains. 
The glory of Edinburgh consists 
in its combination with mountain 
scenery of the architectural triumphs 
of man in a great town. To esti- 
mate the full merit of the whole we 
must multiply, as it were, the value 
of the scenery by the number of 
inhabitants. Now, the population 
of Edinburgh is about twenty times 
that of burg. It follows that 
in adjusting the hierarchy of pictur- 
ue cities Edinburgh must have 
it by a long way. But this does 
not interfere with the belief that 
for holiday purposes Salzburg is by 
far the more enjoyable scene of the 
two. The normal condition of the 
holiday wanderer is a man saturated 
with city work and city enjoyments, 
seeking the blessed air of heaven 
and the surface of the earth covered 
with its primitive verdure; and I 
don’t know any stronger testimon 
to the charms of ‘‘ Edina, Scotia’s 
darling seat,” than that annual ex- 
hibition which we see—not so much 
to our comfort as it may be to our 
ride—of tourists who had set off to 
entirely rural in their achieve- 
ments, and yet linger round us day 
after day and sometimes week after 
week, unable to tear themselves 
away from the beautiful city. 

During the whole period of my 
ramble in the Austrian and Bava- 
rian Alps, I did not rheet a single 
fellow-countryman; and, as_ the 
converse or consequence of this, I 
was not solicited by a single guide, 
or inyaded by the presence of any 
human being offering me entertain- 
ment in the shape of national music, 
wrestling, or any other. These 
are the torments that make life mi- 
serable in Switzerland, and to be 
wid of them is a felicity that would 
reconcile one to a considerable infe- 
riority in the attractiveness of the 
seenery. Guides are, I believe, to 
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be had when wanted, and are mo- 
derate in their charges and honest; 
not like a scamp I once employed 
in the Oberland at the rate of five 
francs a-day, who charged fifteen 
francs for the first day’s work, say- 
ing I had dragged him through three 
days’ journey, and taking to his bed 
next wey to confirm the imposition. 

On the present occasion I had 
no intention of attempting feats 
which require guideship. Though 
I had fine weather, it was rather 
late in the year for escapades. 
Then my second morning outlook 
within the range of the Alps, showed 
the mantle of snow stretching a 
thousand feet or so further down 
than the day before. On the Alps, 
by the way, one does not see the 
patches of summer snow familiar 
to us on Ben Neyis and the Cairn- 
gorm Mountains—a very charac- 
teristic feature, looking as if nature 
had at one time intended us to be 
Alpine, and had broken off when 
the thing was half done. These 
summer snows of Scotland exist not 
on the tops of the mountains, but 
in crevices often a good way down, 
and they owe their immunity to pro- 
tection from the sun. On the Alps, 
on the other hand, the heat of the 
southern sun melts the snow, unless 
it be high enough up to put all sun- 
shine at defiance. We thus have 
not in Scotland sufficient masses of 
snow to get up a permanent glacier. 
I once saw, however, a temporary 
one. It was on a small scale, but 
very complete, with all its little cre- 
vasses and icebergs, and that fea- 
ture so peculiar to the glacier of 
dirtiness on the surface, but the 
most beautiful light-blue ice be- 
neath, The occasion on which I 
saw this phenomenon was in March, 
after a great snow-storm. It was 
on the shoulder of Ben Wyvis, and 
beside the stream of the Peffer. This 
ran through a cake of snow about 
10 feet thick, and in a thaw had 
brought down a tremendous cargo 
of the article tossed into its bed 
from the steep banks on either side. 
At a sudden turn the stream had re- 
fused to carry its cargo any farther, 
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and there it had accumulated, crush- 
ed by the dammed-up waters of the 
stream, and crushing itself by its 
own weight until it found relief in 
hardening itself, by a sort of crys- 
tallisation, into those forms which 
constitute the Alpine glacier. 

It is perhaps only fair that those 
who discourse of these regions to a 
British public should give warning 
that no one should approach them, 
whose conscience and nerves will 
not stand the presence of graven 
images and attempted likenesses of 
multitudes of things both in heaven 
and in earth. This is not so gra- 
tuitous or silly a remafk as some 
may count it, for I have known 
people of sane minds and grave 


walk in life, who have become in a’ 


manner frantic at beholding such 
things, and .have threatened “such 
irreverence towards them as would 
be very dangerous in a land where 
every man goes about him with a 
flame of religious zeal inside him, 
and a sharp knife outside. There 
is a wonderful reliance on the sanc- 
tity these works of art impose, for 
they are of all sizes and weights, and 
generally utterly unprotected. aon: § 
could be removed with as muc 
ease and as little chance of detec- 
tion as your trays and your cups 
and saucers, if you thought fit to 
distribute these along the pathways 
of a neighbouring. wood, for the 
purpose of trying whether your 
favourite scheme for abolishing dis- 
honesty in the human race had yet 
culminated to perfection. In a ram- 
ble through Upper Bavaria and the 
Tyrol, any one disposed to brave 
the consequences might easily col- 
lect gratuitously a considerable 
picture and statue gallery. I am 
not prepared to say that the pieces 
would come up to old-fashioned 
notions of high art; but there 
would be a deal of earnestness 
throughout, and that, according to 
many people’s notions, is far more 
valuable. 

There is a deep subtle interest in 
these little shrines and other efforts 
of commemorative art to those who 
consider that the shape in which 
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the human effort towards devotional 
utterance develops itself, is always 
important and interesting. Though 
using the word interesting, I can- 
not say that I profess a high ad- 
miration for the minds that can em- 
body devotion in such shapes ; yet 
I can hardly bring myself to hate 
them so cordially as those who, ab- 
juring this form of materialising 
sacred things, adopt another which 
stands forth iin rivalry with it. 
There is a something which it would 
seem that the human mind must 
have to feed it or amuse it in cer- 
tain , stages of development, and if 
there is violent repudiation of the 
element in one form, it must be re- 
ceived in another. So the sects 
who have been most vehement 
against the impersonation of sacred 
things in painting and sculpture, 
have themselves impersonated them 
in literature in a shape which, to 
‘neutral persons, is not less offensive ; 
for what else than impersonation 
are those efforts professing to be 
piety, which invest the most sacred 
of existences with human qualities 
and defects, become familiar with 
them, chat with them, profess to 
**walk all day long” with them, oc- 
cupying their peculiar attention, and 
are their recording secretaries to tell 
the world what is done above ? 
However, this is dangerous ground, 
and we have no occasion to tread 
it; but I am loth abruptly to leave 
the pictures and graven images, for 
they really have made themselves so 
much in a manner one’s companions 
in wild mountain solitudes, that it 
feels like a forgetting of good-fel- 
lowship to pass them too lightly 
over. In fact, they produce too 
much impression on the mind of 
the solitary wayfarer to be easily 
forgotten. On a wild rocky path, 
under the shade of solemn pines and 
precipices, and while the evening 
is darkening into night—to come 
upon these calvaries or crucifixes, 
where there are the best efforts the 
district art can afford to exemplify 
wounds and torture, the event. of 
death, and the dead carcass, hardly 
tends to infuse lively emotions and 
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elevate the mind to take the end of 
the journey joyfully. The life-size, 
and more than life-size, crucifixions, 
are sometimes exceedingly ghastly. 
A-notion of antiquity generally as- 
sociates itself with these. The 
painting peels off, the wood decays, 
in the wild mountain winters. 
There is a traditional character too 
about them, taken from the works 
of old artists. That they must be old 
things, is an idea perhaps the more 
natural to inhabitants of our coun- 
try, because we know that every- 
thing of the kind we have among 
us is older than the reformed reli- 
gion. But I have come across them 
spick and span new—great things 
very costly, with the paint on the 
wounds hardly dry. There is a 
deal of money invested in them ; 
query, with how much of sincerity? 
It is the natural suposition that 
to impel one to invest in some- 
thing so ancient, quaint, and irra- 
tional, according to ; Protestant no- 
tions, there must be a vast fund 
of ill-directed zeal, otherwise called 
superstition. And yet, perhaps, it 
may not always be so; and the 
same very civilised defects which 
mar the beauty of the more rational 
forms of religion may even also 
affect this old barbarous type. In 
pointing to the handsome organ 
presented to the parish church by 
the county member, or to the actual 
chapel built for an increasing dis- 
senting body by a fortunate manu- 
facturer, one will decide, with a 
feeling of the utmost certainty of 
the justice of the decision, that the 
expenditure in either case has been 
made from motives utterly selfish 
and worldly—not for the glory of 
God, but the applause of . man, 
and something more real following 
on the applause. And in looking 
upon those silent costly comme- 
morations on «the wayside, it did 
occur to me, that older as they are 
in civilisation, and less rational as 
adjuncts of religion, it is possible 
that some of them may owe their 
origin to a desire for popularity 
among the pious, or some other 
object not less of this world than 
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the inducements which among us 
make people do so many things 
avowedly for the other. 

It would seem as if the German 
religious mind cannot help develop- 
ing itself in colours, although it has 
never had the excuse of the old 
Italian mind, that it thus presented 
the perfection and loveliness of the 
Christian dispensation to the mere 
animal eye with a perfectness that 
never would have been believed 
before, and that has never been ap- 
proached since. The German has 
done a deal of work in the same 
direction very well, and very un- 
consciously of shortcomings, from 
Wollgemoth “downwards ; and in 
the most orthodox districts the 
churches shock our ecclesiastic re- 
spectabilities, not only with repre- 
sentatipns from Holy Writ, but 
with The fat face of Luther, and 
the sensitive, shy countenance of 
Melanchthon. Such horrors, are, of 
course, not to be found in the Tyrol ; 
but there the propensity to pictur- 
ing, with a tone of religion about 
it, is not entirely confined to the 
authorised symbols and commemo- 
rations of the Catholic Church. 
The country is strewed with pic- 
tures attesting a religious influence 
that comes home to every heart, 
Protestant or Popish. It is a do- 
mestic religion, testifying, in its 
own way, the power of the domes- 
tic affections on that simple people. 

I refer to what every one who 
has travelled there must have 
noticed — the commemorative _pic- 
tures dedicated to departed rela- 
tions, and woe to those who 
have been cut off by any tragic 
calamity. A representation is given 
of the wngluck or calamity, and 
often the nearest relations, male 
and female, are ranged in a row on 
either side. The more common of 
the deaths thus represented are 
from avalanches, drowning'in rivers, 
and the falling of trees. hether on 
account of the limited capacities of 
the artists, or in pursuance of some 
principle, there is no attempt to 
portray the agonies of death. The 
sufferer’s head appears above the 
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snow or the stream with a placid 
smile of hope radiating over . the 
features, as he contemplates a vision 
of the cross or of the Saviour wel- 
coming him upwards. There is not 
much else of. the ssthetic, or any 
trace of high art, in these humble 
memorials, Will some far-sighted 
philosopher now be so kind as to 
inform us whether these produc- 
tions indicate a latent instinct for 
art, which would ripen into excel- 
lence if encouraged; or whether, 
on the other hand, a people with 
any artistic taste in their nature 
would rather have no pictures at 
all than such as these? Be his 
answer what it may, there is some- 
thing gentle and affectionate in the 
custom, commending those who fol- 
low it to one’s good graces. 

If there is any one:on the look- 
out for sométhing to found a special 
reputation on, he might do worse 
than take this style of art under 
his protection. So many schools 
of art that our ancestors never 
dreamed about being worthy of 
special attention have lately been 
drawn out of their obscurity, and 
found, on examination, to be the 
expositors of wonderful systems of 
philosophy, religion, or ssthetics, 
that the article is getting scarce. 
The peculiarities in that old speci- 
men of the German school, for the 
stiffness and rigidity of which our 
fathers were contented with no 
sounder a reason than that the ar- 
tist could draw no better, are found, 
after a laborious analytical com- 
parison with other specimens, to 
symbolise some of the profoundest 
and most sacred mysteries of our 
religion. Those old carvings, which 
the vulgar-minded took for combs 
and looking-glasses and platters and 
buckets, are the mystic types of 
matter and spirit and the sacred 
lingum ; while the flourish, which 
persons of limited view set down 
as a mere effort of artistic skill, is 
the Buddhist symbol of eternity— 
and so forth. 

The first step, of course, will be to 
make a large collection of drawings 
of the wnglucks—say a thousand or 
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two. You will then classify the 
peculiarities of each, giving special 
weight to everything in 

bad and unnatural drawing — for in 
that you can always find something 
deep. You must get up earnest- 
ness for the task. For superficial 
use you may keep, as if in a mental 
pepper-box, a few expregsions, such 
as “noteworthy,” “robust,” “ athlet- 
ic,” “healthy,” and “ truthful,” with 
which you can sprinkle your word to 
season it for the public palate; but 
remember that earnestness—a great 
quantity of earnestness—must be at 
the root of all. Don’t trouble your- 
self about the external tokens of 
success. Remember it is endeavour, 
not success, that is entitled to im- 
mortality. That you have devoted 
the best years of your life to earnest 
strivings after what you have never 
attained, will be a touching and 
attractive feature in your autobio- 
graphy. Never mind, then, though 
your judicious but knowing friend 
makes offensive use of the word 
“‘bosh,” and the world in general is 
inclined to treat you as a good sort 
of person with a bee in his bonnet. 
You are certain to enlist some dis- 
ciples if you stick steadily to your 
work; and the fewer these are, the 
more implicit will be their faith 
in you, and the louder and fiercer 
their proclamations that you are the 
true prophet, and that the age is a 
mere sham, driving in its respecta- 
bility-gig through the twili of 
the gods into chaos and b im- 
possibilities, 

There argother memorials of the 
departed in this strange land—me- 
morials of a very real kind— not 
pleasant, perhaps, but exceedingly 
curious, and such as Sir Thomas 
Browne might have spun a wondrous 
web of fancy from. In many parts 
of the world it is the custom to col- 
lect oh me oy < the heay 
especi ul vi 
has ae or heard of the Dedegveabe 
at Paris. One comes on great ugly 
heaps of skulls in Switzerland and 
in the south of Ireland. But they 
are indiscriminately heaped together, 
separated from all indentification, and 
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but as so"many masses of calcareous 
matter that had never beenalive. In 
this district, however, skulls are pre- 
served with their owners’ names, and 
. carefully tended. In some churches 
you will see,a good many of them 

ped together, perhaps according 

‘some associations of their relation 
to each other in the flesh. ‘There 
lies the auld whist-party,” said an 
old Scots lady rather celebrated for 
her oddities, as she looked on the 
grave of her husband and his three 
cronies. The skulls look sometimes 
as if they were posed for effect— 
sometimes, even, a comical, leering 
effect. I have been a good deal 
haunted by one fellow: his head 
must have been of preternatural 
size, and it seemed to look at you 
with terrible ferocity; while the 
cross bones in front seemed some- 
how as if he would fain knock you 
down with them. 

Some of these skulls are painted 
in a very odd way. I remember 
one especially, that excited my 
curiosity much. It was in the 
graveyard of a village church on 
the Salz, nearly opposite to Hell- 
brun. The sun was very bright and 
_ hot that day, and seductive to me- 
ditations among the tombs, or some 
other equally lazy pursuit. The 
object that attracted my attention 
was a very handsome glass case, 
enclosing a skull resting on a velvet 
cushion, mounted on a pedestal that 
seemed to be made of ebony. The 
skull itself was painted white —I 
should rather say enamelled, for it 
was so bright that one might take 
it for a china model but for its 
perfect and minute articulation. It 
borea female name. I could not help 
supposing that it had been owned 
by a reigning beauty, and that here 
was a sort of effort to preserve her 
supremacy among her fellows even 
after death. It seemed a mocking 
contradiction of the apophthegm of 
Hamlet. She had been painted, not 
an inch thick, yet sufficiently so to 
prevent her from coming to “ that 
complexion.” 

Speaking of earnestness, there is 
a deal of it outwardly displayed 
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among these mountains — enough, 
mg s to satisfy the wants of 

arlyle. Whether it would 
satiate the cravings for that commo- 
dity which afflicts Mr. Ruskin may 
be doubtful, when he tells us how 
he got a scaffolding raised against a 
lofty monument in Venice, that he 
might find out whether it was as 
richly decorated behind as it was 
before; how he found it not to be 
so; and how, pursuing his detec- 
tive inquiries concerning the - 
son who had perpetrated such a 
sham, he found, as he might natu- 
rally have expected, that the dis- 
honourable artist was hanged for 
forgery. Some have in this matter 
profanely questioned the earnestness 
and sincerity of the writer, suspect- 
ing that he knew, in the first 
place, of the charge of forgery, and 
then made his investigations in the 
rear of the forger’s work, pretty 
sure how he would find matters 
there, and that they would afford 
an illustration of his favourite 
theory. The only kind of per- 
son to satisfy requisitions so ex- 
acting is the sailor who wanted to 
rival the admiral’s laced waistcoat, 
and had the hidden part of his own 
made of the same rich materials as 
the front, because he would have 
“stem and stern alike.” But the 
mountaineers here, if they do not 
quite achieve such perfection, come 
really very close to it. I have seen 
wooden stairs which, instead of 
being made of boards morticed 
together, as the most earnest kind 
of stair is with us, consisted of 
successive square blocks of solid 
oak. ‘A railing, where such a thing 
occurs — which is rarely —is made 
of massive posts, like the pali- 
sades of a fortress. Doors and all 
other timber-works .are after the 
same fashion. One could not ima- 
gine veneering or French polish 
tolerated among the makers of such 
things. 

_The scenery is too large to be 
hacked and hewed and dressed up 
for company after the German 
fashion. I had just been among 
the Harz, where this Cocknifying 
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process is in its highest and most 
offensive development. One fea- 
ture that might be assimilated to 
it struck me here. Some of the 
torrents and waterfalls were floored 
as it were with wood. This, how- 
ever, is for an honest, useful pur- 
pose, facilitating the descent of 
timber by water from the highest 
forests ; and there are abundance of 
torrents in the district which would 
put such efforts at defiance. 

A single instance I saw of the prac- 
tice which so infests the Harz and 
the Saxon Switzerland. On one of 
the lower peaks —some five thou- 
sand feet or so high—sloping very 
abruptly on one side, but dropping 
sheer down in two successive pre- 
cipices broken by a ‘ledge, my eye 
caught, just at the verge of the 
higher precipice, a little white 
spot. I was curious to know if it 
was a patch of snow, and applied 
the glass, which, somewhat to my 
distaste, developed a door and two 
rows of windows. This is the 
Schafberg, where people go to see 
the sunrise over the surrounding 
mountains, It is a fine thing to 
see the grey haze articulating itself 
into white summits, and then to see 


each after each touched with flame,” 


which broadens in lustrous light 
down its white sides. It is a 
sort of affront, however, to tell you 
exactly where you are to go for 
such an exhibition. Seen in one 
place, too, the effect is much the 
same as in another; and I had 
already enjoyed the phenomenon 
on the Righi, when Phoebus started 
on his race amid the cheers and 
*ponhonourish talk of a band of 
English folks placed on a wooden 
erection, as exactly like an 1 agg 
or Newmarket stand as it could be. 
This is the only departure from 
“honest nature’s laws” that I 
found to offend me. All people 
have their failings, whether lean- 
ing to virtue’s side or the other 
way; and I am inclined to think 
the weakness of these mountain- 
eers may be found in a considera- 
ble knifishness. Their hardware 
articles have a very formidable 
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look; clasped knives, even, I have 
seen on such a scale as to look 
more like weapons of war than 
tools for peaceful use. A common 
commodity in the shops is a leather 
sheath from which protrude three 
nate, each decorated in good taste ; 
one belongs toa knife, another to 
a fork, the third to a corrugated 
steel pike, such as a butcher uses 
for sharpening his knives. The 
knives are made very sharp, as I 
disa bly discovered from the 
se og I got in the careless 
andling of one; and why there 
should be so much anxiety about 
the perpetual sharpness of knives 
in a country where one never finds 
one at table sufficient to cut a slice 
of bread, gives rise to conjecture. 
I may be deriving black suspicions 
from preparations perfectly inno- 
cent, and connected solely with 
hunting purposes. But aptly is 


it said — “How oft the sight of 
means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds 
done.” 


The old established inns in this 
region are, by the way, tremend- 
ously earnest. They are in general 
strange, massive, curious buildin 

—positive castles. I shall not easily, 
forget my wakening at the Goldene 
Traube, or Golden Cluster, in 
Rosenheim. I was conscious of 
having passed to my bedroom 
through long, gloomy stone corri- 
dors; but when I examined the 
premises in the morning I found 
that I was in a Gothic cloister of a 
very early type. Perhaps the build- 
ing was not so old as its colonnade 
of the first pointed form would have 
proclaimed it to be in our own 
country; but, in my _ estimation, 
this would but add to its interest, 
for that tenacity of life in ancient 
customs which keeps them in exist- 
ence in the practice of a people is a - 
still more interesting phenomenon 
than the mere stone relics of cus- 
toms long dead. When I went 
forth from this hostel, I found it 
to be one of many buildin 


all heavily colonnaded, some with 
inted, others with round arches, 
ey formed a sort of square, and 
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»the houses arose high up and 
Mons topped, like those of Venice. 
They were coloured white and red, 
and bright green blinds and shut- 
ters gave harmony and variety of 
colour to the effect, Then it was 
market-day, and the place was 
crowded with men and women in 
every variety of picturesque moun- 
tain costume, so that the whole had 
that intense aspect of foreignness, 
that almost entire absence of the 
home elements, which gives so much 
of its zest and excitement to tra- 
vel. Toa tall, dignified peasantess, 
with a high-crowned hat, a deco- 
rated bodice, and other elements of 
special costume, I ventured to ad- 
dress myself, opening a negotiation 
for the purchase of fruit, though 
there seemed a sort of antithesis in 
imagining that so dignified a per- 
sonage could condescend to com- 
mercial transactions. I succeeded 
in securing half-a-dozen plums, so 
rich and ripe as one only gets them 
at great men’s tables, and the price 
of them was equivalent to a peany 
sterling. 

Talking of eatables, I cannot 
help feeling that it must seem 
ungrateful in one who has _thor- 
oughly felt the advantage of Ger- 
man hospitality, even though it be 
remunerated, to speak as I have 
spoken against German gluttony. 

atever influence it may have on 
the population, the guzzling propen- 
sity of the Germans is propitious 
to the traveller, when he can pass 
out of the way of tables @hite— 
there they are an unmitigated curse. 
All through the portion of the Alps 
special to my present discourse, 
inns, good comfortable inns, in the 
pedestrian acceptation of the term, 
abound. In fact, it is thus the very 
heaven of the brethren of the staff 
and scrip, for it has not only un- 
matched scenery, but has every- 
where abundance to meet the sor- 
did exigencies of the stomach. It 
is the only district I know where 
you need not calculate what hotel of 
reputation, or considerable town cal- 

ted certainly to’ possess a good 
hotel, you are to reach either for 
repose or dinner. If you keep to 
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the main roads, on the borders of 
the great streams or rivers, or form- 
ing the means of transit between one 
valley and another, you won't go 
many miles without alighting on a 
village, and in the village you shall 
certainly find a roomy inn, with 
capital viands, and other comforts, 
if zor know how to ask for them, 
and can in some measure accommo- 
date yourself to the specialties of 
the district. 

It is easy to see that, on the old 
system of hostelry in this district, 
there is arising a new growth in 
large hotels for tourists—they are 
not for British tourists; the crowds 
that frequent them are all Conti- 
nental, and I presume chiefly Aus- 
trian. The Salz-Kammer Gut is | 
so named from its fiscal value. 
Salt is a great source of Austrian 
revenue. Salt is raised in quan- 
tities that seem fabulous, out of 
depths that seem equally fabu- 
lous. The waters that get satu- 
rated with salt are reputed to 
have curative powers which look 
more fabulous than either. So flock 
hither the crowds of the Austrian 
aristocracy, as those of England did 
of old to Bath, and those of Western 
Europe did in later times to Spa. 
It seems to be a rapidly growing 
attraction. I am not sure that I ever 
saw the road to any fashionable 
British watering-place so thronged 
with vehicles as the road from Lam- 
bach to Ischl. Frowsy vehicles they 
were, but clattering along with great 
splutter, and awakening the echoes 
in a provoking manner by that 
eternal cracking of huge whips 
which the German postilion exer- 
cises with so much. waste of labour 
to himself, and annoyance to every 
one he comes near, Tt is a practice 
that does nogood. The horse knows 
very well whether you are in earnest 
about him or are not. The eternal 
roaring tq him to get on, and crack- 
ing of the whip, form his normal 
condition in Germany ; and he does 
not go a bit faster for it than for the 
silence of an English drayman—not 
so fast, for, poor fellow, he is not 
fed up to anything like the condition 
of an English horse. 
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It is visible that, for the baths 
and perhaps also for the scenery, Ger- 
mans of condition are rapidly mak- 
ing this a pleasure district, whether 
with the ultimate result, of making 
it an English touring field or not 
it were premature to decide. As I 
have said, the inns created for the 
accommodation of the visitors are 
special, and differ from the old 
indigenous hofs of the districts. In 
one of these in the small village of 
Steinbach on the Attersee I supped 
in a humble stwbé with the herds- 
men and workmen of the district, 
taking my beer and pipe with them. 
In the morning the proud landlord 
showed me how he was building a 
saloon on an upper floor, with balco- 
nies outside, commanding about as 
grand scenery as any to be found 
in the world. Perhaps if I should 
happen to go back to that inn a 
year or two hence I may find a 
fashionable company in those bal- 
conies, with fast Austrian young 
ladies smoking cigars, as I saw 
them in the hotel at the head of 
the lake. Good puffs they took, 
sending out the volume of smoke 
with a deliberate precision which 
showed that no particle of it was 
allowed to remain behind and irri- 
tate the lungs, after the way of the 
uneducated and imperfect smoker, 
—and yet I did not think’that the ac- 
complishment conferred any charm 
on its possessor. 

The charges at these handsome 
new hotels are moderate, but those 
at the humbler class can only be 
characterised by the expressive con- 
mercial term of “ridiculous.” At 
every village, though it should be 
so small that in this country you 
would as readily expect it to main- 
tain an opera-house as a decent inn, 
you will find a considerable hof, 
with good things of their kind 
abounding in it, and especially a 
good supply of clean linen? I 
sought my first acquaintance with 
the system at Rhorsdorf, on the Inn, 
just where the first broken ground 
of the Alps abuts into the great 
plain of Bavaria. Though it was 
so late as 5 o’clock when I stepped 
into the stubé, the peasants were 
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eating and drinking there as they 
are in all such places all day long. 
I joined them, and got for my por- 
tion’ a basin of good though strange 
soup and a large sausage. It was 
not the leathery conglomerate pop- 
ularly known in this ‘country as 
German sausage, but was freshly 
made and freshly cooked, very sa- 
voury, and, altogether, perhaps a 
little too rich for one’s habitual 
food; but a pedestrian may take li- 
berties. The reichnung or bill for 
the whole, including a good jug of 
beer, was equivalent to fourpence 
halfpenny. en I gave the Kell- 
nerinn a gratuity small enough to 
have excited the withering scorn of - 
the humblest attendant at an Eng- 
lish inn, yet perhaps a little out 
of proportion to the fundamental 
charge, she demanded a categorical 
account of the reasons for a pro- 
ceeding so unwonted, and seemed 
to feel anxious about the influence 
it might possibly exercise over her 
future destiny. , 

The whole question of travelling 
gratuities is, like. many others, a 
difficult one, and double-sided. I 
had a discussion on it with a Ger- 
man, who maintained that our 
people did a deal of mischief by 
making surplus payments, instead 
of strictly adhering to the stand- 
ard regulations. I answered that, 
whatever the result might be, the 
practice was a fair one, so far as we 
were concerned; strangers ignorant 
of the ways, and probably of the 
language of, the place, give more 
trouble than the natives, and there- 
fore should pay more. Apart from. 
this question of justice, there is the 
instinct and impulse of one who is 
off duty and enjoying himself, to 
communicate the sources of enjoy- 
ment to others. The hardest screws 
in. discount business have been 
known to be liberal to waiters. A 
great revolution has passed over 
travelling life in the charging of 
fixed amounts for service; but still 
the old impulse to be liberal arises 
in the holiday traveller, and he 
gives a trifle more. 

Gratuities, like all other great 
institutions, have their use and 
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their abuse. No doubt our great- 
grandfathers were right to put 
down the old practice of veils; but 
at the present day the thoughtful 
owner of a great house does not 
absolutely prohibit the domestic, 
whose services are put at the dis- 
posal of the guest unable to afford 
a valet of his own, from accepting 
a gratuity. It is known that for a 
trifle the guest may thus purchase 
the civility which the lord of the 
mansion cannot bestow on him 
when he bestows the services of 
his domestic. 

In like manner a little remnant 
of the old discretional distribution 
of gratuities, over and above fixed 
rates, has some influence in sweet- 
ening travel. (Economicus, to be 
sure, says it is mere waste; the 
service, whatever it may be, given 
without reference to it, is over before 
you tender it—you are -departing ; 
the chances are perhaps a bundred 
to one of your ever crossing the 
recipient again, and reaping your 
reward in his gratitude; you have 
no value for your money. But 
(Economicus is. wrong; there is 
value for the money — more than 
value ; and that is just what makes 
the practice so seductive and liable 
to abuse. You buy, if not ‘exactly 
a clear conscience, yet a pleasant, 
well-decorated ‘conscience. What 
are a few shillings more or less 
in the pocket to the haunting 
reminiscence of so many acts of 
shabbiness perpetrated on people 
in humble condition, and thrown 
on your mercy? The ten-groschen 
piece which you had half a mind 
to drop into the hands of that 
Kellner, but didn’t somehow — it 
comes up before you long, long 
after every sense of disappointed 
expectation has departed from his 
memory. 

There is a kindliness about the 
keepers and attendants in these 
humble inns that removes your 
relation to them entirely out of the 
category of the mercenary. One 
form of this kindliness is of a 
rather oppressive kind. You are a 
stranger and sojourner, who must 
never be for a moment forsaken ; 
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therefore, at all your meals, a 
landlady or Killnerinn sits beside 
ou, presses victuals on you, and 
eeps you ‘in discoorse,” as the 
Irish say. There is a good deal of 
questioning about personal history 
— for curiosity is not quite dead 
here; and if the catechumen’s re- 
sources in the language be meagre, 
he retains a painful impression of 
having been at school for an hour or 
so, tugging at a difficult task. I 
have known such ways in secondary 
country-houses, where, protracted 
day after day, they wellnigh drive 
one mad; and many are the danger- 
ous escapes by windows, and other 
frantic efforts, I have known made 
to escape from them. 

But one cannot have the heart to 
be very severe on this little trouble, 
considering the goodness of its 
motive, and the many true kind- 
nesses and courtesies with which it 
is entwined. Some of those have 
a startling character. One stately 
old lady, when I was bidding 
adieu, made a solemn curtsy, and 
kissed my hand. I was so taken 
by surprise that I fear I did not 
behave becomingly on the occasion, 
and have that unpleasant tinkling, 
when I reflect on it, which accom- 
panies the remembrance of some 
terrible breach of etiquette at a 
presentation or any other solemn 
occasion. There is nothing in all 
this either of servility or sordid- 
ness — it comes of an overflowing 
feeling of kindliness peculiar to the 
people. It saddens one to think 
that it may soon be trodden out 
by a mob of tourists, with their 
bumptious unthinking ways, to 
which our own contribute a good 
share. Such gentle flowers of 
courtesy would wither at once in 
the hot air of the room “ for com- 
mercial gentlemen only,” where 
bullying and arbitrary talk cul- 
minate among us. To hear one of 
its inmates give his orders is a 
thing nearly as offensive as hearing 
a Prussian official address a non- 
official. I am aware that this is 


an extremely strong comparison, 
yet I never could understand how 
men, otherwise worthy and respect- 
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able, could so far forget all social 
decorum, and all feeling that 
waiters have freeborn rights like 
themselves, when they enter their 
own castle— the commercial room. 
I wonder whether it is because the 
bulk of them have stood behind 
counters, and, having had to bear 
the insolence which some even of 
our gentry give to persons so 
placed, resolve to take vengeance 
on the world. There are matters, 
such as these, on which we may 
take good hints from the other side 
of the water. 

It is not a sound policy to misuse 
the innkeeper class any more than 
many gthers. On the contrary, 
they are a body on whom we are 
all very dependent, not merely for 
honesty, but for courtesy and gene- 
rosity. If we, as guests, give inso- 
lence and suspicion, we shall be sure 
to rear dissimulation and sordid- 
ness. He whom you have made 
the most servile while you have 
the power over him, will be the 
most uncivil and insolent when 
your strait comes and he has the 
power over you—a thing that may 
happen to any one. As a wayfarer, 
I have known many generous, kind- 
ly, considerate things done by inn- 
keepers. If their lives were written 
as sedulously as those of poets, 
and heroes, a magnificent group 
of acts of magnanimity and gene- 
rosity would probably be brought 
out; and it would not invariably 
follow that the good deeds were 
well requited. A curious philoso- 
pher and brilliant writer, who has 
not long been numbered with the 
departed, used to stand up for the 
honesty and generosity of inn- 
keepers, and to state cases in point. 
One of these referred to a young 
man of the highest breeding and 
education, but careless about pecun- 
iary matters, who found himself in 
a fashionabje tourist’s hotel penni- 
less at the conclusion of a long 
score. He had a conversation with 
the landlord, whom, with his silver 


- tongue, he not only persuaded to 


forego the bill in the mean time, but 
even to accommodate him with a 
five-pound note, that he might the 


more expeditiously reach his native 
home, and be in a position to meet 
his obligations. The conclusion 
of the tale generally was to the 
effect that the affair had happened 
thirty-five years ago, and that the 
narrator had the best possible 
means of knowing it as a fact, that 
during that long interval the trust- 
ing innkeeper had neither been 
paid his bill nor refunded his loan ; 
and those who heard the statement, 
though they were in the habit, on 
on some occasions, of treating its 
author’s narrative with incredulity, 
did not venture on this occasion 
to doubt, either his opportunities 
for knowing the facts, or his assur- 
ance that the innkeeper had never 
received a farthing of his debt. 

A good deal is already in print 
about the economy of travelling 
in Bavaria; but ‘the tourist must 
not expect to find the simple ways 
of the Alpine taverns or the 
Rosenheim scale of charges if he 
frequent the English hotel at Mun- 
ich, with its magnificence, its com- 
forts, and its high cookery. I 
affect not in general such establish- 
ments; for it seems to me that in 
adopting the journeys and the 
places of entertainment specially 
adapted to his countrymen, the 
British tourist loses just so much 
of the interest and excitement of 
being abroad. He incases himself 
in a conventional crust of home- 
life which excludes foreign impres- 
sions and sensations. It is those 
who have the briefest opportunities 
of seeing the foreign world that 
cling closest to these home influ- 
ences, and yet it is they that should 
make the best use of their short 
time by shunning’all conventional 
arrangements for the reception of 
the English tourist, and throwing 
themselves among the natives of 
the countries they traverse. Why, 
then, you may say, should a person 
with such a creed have gone to the 
English hotel? Well, I had some 
business to do in Munich at the 
Embassy and elsewhere, and I 
wished to make myself a gentle- 
man for the occasion. Here our 
stout friend (who will be recog- 
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nised when I say that he is doubly 
a W.S. and renowned as a Celtic 
scholas), with the dry sarcasm habi- 
tual to him, says, “And did you 
succeed?” The answer was rather 
potent, for it happened that I had 
there met two old friends of his 
own kin and name. When the 
usual police book came to me I 
observed their names as the last 
entries — old friends whom I had 
scarce seen for a long lapse of 
years. Such meetings are among 
the most delightful of the inci- 
dents that crossed the varied lot of 
people in the active world. Didn’t 
we talk over old stories of the 
north country and the fate of old 
friends, and of this which hap- 
pened before, and that after, the 
flood — meaning our own special 
flood of 1829. 

We went to the opera together. 
I do not profess myself sufficiently 
advanced in refinement and civilisa- 
tion generally to enjoy this kind of 
performance.’’ I cannot get over 
what De Quincey would have called 
“the illogicality of the conditions ” 
—as when the hero, intimating his 
determination not to delay the fatal 
stroke an instant, expresses the in- 
tensity of his haste in a _ tedious 
ditty, and the heroine takes the 
same method of informing us that 
she is rapidly fleeing before her 
pursuer and instant death. But 
there was a considerable induce- 
ment on this occasion. The per- 
formance was that aged favourite 
Figaro, and it was interesting to 
see how, with its old historic me- 
mories, it bore its transplantation 
to this strange soil. By one of the 
odd hallucinations that overtake 
some people, I could not, for the 
life of me, remember during the 
performance the name of the author, 
though it was not long since I had 
handled his works on my own 
shelves. I went to sleep annoyed by 
this, and had a dream which, with 
a faint odour of Russia leather, call- 
ed up a familiar corner among the 
book-shelves, whence issued a tall 
thin figure in a brown velvet single- 
breasted coat, powdered hair, cocked 
hat, and small-clothes. He came 
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forward with bland courtesy, raised 
his hat, made a bow, and asked if 
it was a reason why Monsieur should 
forget old friends of the shelf that 
he had fallen in with old friends of 
the social circle; he had flattered 
himself, indeed, with the notion 
that he was a favoured friend of 
Monsieur’s—he was Pierre Augustin 
Carron de Beaumarchais, at my 
service. 

It required all these little pleas- 
antries to remove from my ‘mem- 
ories of that English hotel a trick 
played on me there, I found that 
I was the bearer of a large placard 
or advertisement cemented on my 
portmanteau. It bore, printed in 
large red letters, ™ Hotel d’Angle- 
terre.” It is an odd compliment, 
by the way, to a nation to speak of 
it in a language which is neither 
its own nor that of the speaker — 
the Germans have an unaccountable 
custom of resorting to the French 
language when they speak of things 
English. It is about as perverse as 
the inveterate custom on our stage 
of making Frenchmen, when they 
encounter each other on the streets 
of Paris, converse in broken English. 

It was clear that I was made “an 
advertising medium;” that advan- 
tage was taken of the opportunity 
to employ me as one of those who 
bear on our streets, after the fashion 
of a herald’s tabard, the proclama- 
tion of some disinterested firm’s 
sacrifices to the public,—and with- 
out any tender of the moderate re- 
muneration which the class who bear 
such advertisements both behind 
and before obtain for submitting to 
the infliction, The placard was so 
cleverly adjusted that it appeared 
as if the portmanteau — of which it 
nearly covered one end— had been 
especially constructed to accommo- 
date it. The intention was evident. 
Wherever that receptacle of clothing 
should in future accompany its 
owner in his wanderings over this 
restless ‘world, there would the 


fact of the existence of the Hotel. 


d’Angleterre become known, — and 
known to this probable result that, 
taking its place in the yey the 
traveller, on his arrival at Munich 
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half asleep, or confused with various 
cares, when asked where he desired 
to go, would give forth the name of 
the house of entertainment which 
had so found place in his memory. 
I did the best that a~ humble 
individual could to baffle this grand 
design by the removal of the offen- 
sive announcement from my own 
property ; but this was no easy task 
—the placard had been glued on 
with so cunning a cement that it 
would not come away without taking 
the surface of the leather with it. 
When I went back to Munich I 
avoided the place where such a trick 
had been played on me. In gene- 
ral, when returning to a town, one 
goes to the hotel of his previous 
sojourn. It is pleasant, as Byron 
says, to feel “an eye look bright at 
one’s approach,” even though the 
brightness should be of that mode- 
rate kind which the recollection of 
past and the prospect of future 
kreutzers may call up in the features 
of a Kellner. But, in the recollec- 
tion of that unhandsome trick, I 
went elsewhere—even to the Rhein- 
ischer hof, selected on the principle 
of close vicinity to the railway 
station. Here I found a Wirth, 
who, in amazing contrast to his lazy 
tribe, bustled about as rapidly and 
effectively as any landlord at Covent 
Garden or Charing Cross—and spoke 
as good English too. I have a 
grateful recollection of his perform- 
ing for me that most trying and 
afflicting of a landlord’s functions 
—speeding the parting guest; and 
how, with a zeal and interest which 
he could not have exceeded had the 
object been as much his own as it 
was mine, he got me, although I 
had arrived latish, rigged, victualled, 
and cleared outwards by four o’clock 
in the morning. 

Munich is ‘“‘a nice town,” “a 
pretty town,” “a fine town,” “a 
handsome town,” ‘a splendid 
town.” I would have no objection 


to go a good way further up in such 
a scale of laudatory epithets if 
any one were to take the trouble to 
lead mé on, yet I can’t help saying 
it is not the kind of place I enjoy 
when on the tramp. 


It has its 
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picture gallery; second only to that 
of Dresden on this side of the Alps, 
and its collection of ancient statuary. 
Both are possessions to be proud of 
—both are sources of the keenest 
and brightest enjoyment. But, 
alas! this is not for the wayfarer. 
Spending a season in such a place, 
you may luxuriate in its treasures 
of art; but, to the holiday tourist 
spending a day or two there, th 
are a mere temptation and mortifi- 
cation. Where there are scenery 
and architecture it is otherwise— 
they communicate a sensation to 
the hours you have to spend among 
them, be they few or many. You 
may leave them behind with regret, 
but not with the sense of an un- 
satisfied appetite. 

Of course there are some who, in 
Oriental phrase, will open the eyes 
of amazement at one who speaks of 
Munich as not haying architecture. 
Is it not crowded with fine build- 
ings,—too much so, perhaps,—hay- 
ing the effect of a house over-richly 
furnished? Has it not been so 
amply devoted to the colonnades 
and porticos of great public build- 
ings, that whereas in other German 
towns of the same size you are 
brought in eternal contact with the 
population, and their filth and sor- 
didness and evil smells, here you 
wander through a. succession of 
broad streets and squares, where 
clean, bright, stone buildings of 
costly architecture, and decorated 
gore grounds, feast your eye, while 

uman beings are almost as scarce 
as at Pestum and Palmyra? True 
enough; nor, if my voice carried 
influence, would I utter a word not 
importing praise about the ssthetic 
services 0 r King Ludvic, who 
found Munich a city of brick, and 
left it of marble. For his ethics 
and his politics, poor fellow, nobody 
can venture to stand up, and he 
adds another to the list of artisti- 
cally inclined kings who have be- 
come unlucky dogs. I suspect 
that in i, yy 3 it is as in house- 
holds,—well that common things 
and the organisation of a decorous 
daily life should be settled before 
Paterfamilias buys pictures and sta- 
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tues. One would say how good a 
thing it is to spend money on the 
galleries of art, the frescoes, and 
the colonnades, instead of war and 
oppression; and yet the prince who 
thus not only created artistic en- 
thusiasm in his own country, but 
spread it over others, did somehoW 
more harm than good to his people, 
and came consequently to grief. 

One cannot but feel a sympathy 
in his efforts for the promotion of 
art. I cannot but admit that his 
buildings are in taste, that 
there is none of the paltriness we 
call “gingerbread” about them, 
and that they speak alike of refined 
art and liberal expenditure. Yet I 
confess I don’t enjoy them much. 
I believe the reason is, that they 
are almost all repetitions, more or 
less exact, of the great edifices that 
have received the stamp of fame. 
They all remind you of those models 
which are fixed in the mind as 
classical. When better cannot be, 
it is of course a good thing to mul- 
tiply these models. Accustom the 
people by all means to the contem- 
plation of the shapes developed 
in the great triumphs of Greek, 
Roman, and Gothic architecture. 
But models are mere models after 
all, and never to be put in the rank 
of originals, though they may do 
service in their own humble way. 
They do not carry the historical 
legend that every piece of native 
architecture, standing in its own 
place, is invested with. A remnant 
of a Roman wall, a fragment of a 
Norman moulding showing how 
far into the desert the influence of 
that race had penetrated, has more 
true interest in it than all the Egyp- 
tian sphinxes and medieval tombs 
of painted plaster- work in the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

Isewhere, Bavaria is rich in 
those monuments which bring the 
beholder into close communion 
with the real past. Bamberg is 
not a household name among tour- 
ists—a place that must be “done” 
under pain of loss of caste; yet I 


found it crowded with noble speci- 
from the ear- 
hristian types. 


mens of architectu 
liest to the latest of 
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The cathedral, in the first s of 
Norman and merging into the se- 
cond, gave me totally new ideas 


about the capacity and resources of 
that style—the one which links the 
purely Gothic or pointed architec- 
ture with the actual Roman. As we 
have it in its greatest examples in 
this country—in Durban Cathedral 
and the Temple Church, for in- 
stance—we see its great capacity for 
massiveness, and the dignity that 
accompanies the external attributes 
of great strength and _ solidity. 
Looking on these ponderous masses 
of masonry, one has no conception 
that the Norman could have been 
available for the light airy expansive- 
ness of the later Gothic, but so it is in 
this cathedral of Bamberg. There 
is a feeling through the architecture 
as if it were of the fifteenth century, 
and contemporary with Milan; but 
the actual details mark their belong- 
ing to the end of the eleventh and 
the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. In reality, the building is 
not less massive and strong than 
its contemporaries; the effect of 
lightness is produced, by an artistic 
device one is not accustomed to 
the presence of in buildings so 
early. It consists in the deep flut- 
ing or moulding of the broad pillars, 
which gives them the aspect of light 
limber shafts clustered together, 
while they are in reality heavy stone 
piers, all the heavier and stronger 
by the addition of that external 
encrustation of mouldings or pilas- 
terings, which confers on them the 
aspect of lightness, 

The city of two names—Ratisbon 
and Regensburg—is extremely rich 
in historic memorials. In the mar- 
ketplace is a basement storey of 
chamfered courses, that looks as if 
it had been built yesterday, and 
subjected to rough usage. It might 
be a slice taken from one of the 
new classical buildings in Munich, 
which had suffered damage in the 
transference to another site. The 
upper portion of the building is of 
the very oldest Norman. The ana- 
chronism is explained by the lowest 
floor being actual Roman work, 
such as architects, mimicking the 
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classical, give forth at the present 
day. Near to it the illustrioys beer 
of Bavaria is brewed in the vast 
Gothic crypt of the church of a 
monastic house. The place is full 
of strong old houses, city fortresses, 
where the merchant-princes guarded 
their precious wares in those days 
before the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, when the merchandise 
of the Western world was shipped 
at the Ratis bona or good wharf of 
the Danube, to be taken to the 
Black Sea, and thence carried to 
some distant territory in the East- 
ern world. 

But of all things in this vener- 
able city the most interesting’ to a 
Scot and an Irishman is the Kirche 
des Schotten Klosters—the church 
of the Scottish monastery which 
sought the patronage of St. James. 
On approaching it, the large pro- 
jecting porch between two slender 
towers at once arrested the eye b 
specialties of a very notable kind. 
It is profusely adorned with Orien- 
tal elephant and dragon like figures, 
while the Norman mouldings con- 
sist almost entirely of renderings 
of complex wicker-work. The 
whole recalled at once the sculp- 
tured stones of Scotland, with the 
feeling that the Regensburg sculp- 
tors had gone a step on beyond their 
northern instructors, giving higher 
relief and more artistic skill to the 
monstrous representations. I had 
here an instance of how real the 
things seen are in comparison with 
the things read about. When ar- 
rested by the aspect of these sculp- 
tures, I had no. recollection of a pas- 
sage in an article on the Scottish 
Religious Houses abroad, attributed 
to a learned prelate, which might 
have fully prepared me for the 
sight. He speaks of “the rich and 
elaborate Norman doorway, unique 
so far as Germany is concerned, and 
recalling the peculiar sculptured 
stones which are found most plen- 
tifully in the eastern counties of 
Scotland, as well as the serpentine 
and interlacing decorations which 
are noted as the distinctive orna- 
mentation of the ancient Celtic 
manuscripts.” These sculptures are 


equally remarkable for what the 
are like in Scotland and Irelan 
and for what they are unlike in 
Germany and elsewhere. The Ger- 
man guide-books enlarge on their 
strange Oriental character; and a like 
alliance has so affected the inquiries 
into the home set of sculptures, 
that the maddest theories about 
Egyptian, Brahmish, and Buddhist 
origin have been promulgated about 
them, Assuredly the decorations 
round the door of the Schotten- 
Kirche are worth looking after by 
the gentleman to whose learning 
and zeal we owe so much elucida- 
tion of the sculptured stones of 
Scotland. 

The history of this monastic 
house is a curious example of how 
names and even facts may pervert 
history. It was founded in the 
days when the word Scot meant 
Irishman, and when the Scots of 
Ireland were spreading themselves 
over Europe, carrying with them 
religion and learning. In fact, in 
their distant island, remote from 
the great theatre of European strife, 
they had retained a portion of the 
learning and the Christianity which 
the missionaries from Roman Eu- 
rope had imparted to them; and 
now, after Roman Europe had been 
desolated and barbarised, they went 
forth to restore the precious gifts. 
Their religious houses were numer- 
ous, but St. James’s of Ratisbon 
was a kind of metropolitan among 
them. How old it was as a resort 
of hermits:and cenobites from the 
northern land, is a question mixed 
up a good deal with Bollandist 
fables; but in the year 1111 we 
know that the church was conse- 
crated in connection with the Ben- 
edictine house founded by the 
great Marianus. How the house 
grew from an Irish into a Scottish 
establishment, would be a curious 
process of ethnical. development, 
could we get at the particu of 
it. At first the Celtic highlands of 
Scotland would be deemed part of 
Ireland, and a wanderer from Iona 
or Oransea would be received as 
well as if he came from Monaster- 
boece or Clanmacnois. Afterwards 
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the name seems to have influenced 
the local authorities —it was a Scots 
institution, and surely Scotsmen 
were the persons entitled to enjoy 
it.. The Irish seem to have kept a 
hold on it, or rather, perhaps, to 
have attempted to regain it, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Nachricht, the German historian 
of the Schottische Benedictiner 
Stift und Kléster, seems not to 
have liked them; and he charges 
them with fraudulently inserting in 
the muniments a definition of Ire- 
land as “Great Scotland.” They 
have such names as Oormacus, 
Thadeus (Thady), Benedictus, and 
Mauritius. Walter Kraut, chosen 
in the year 1499, is called ‘‘ The 
last of the Irish abbots ;” and it is 
stated how he “proved the most 
reckless and extravagant of all 
these intruders, so that, at his de- 
parture in 1515, the whole posses- 
sions of the abbey had been pillaged. 
He survived this for three years, 
and died in the Castle of Wohrt: 
In consequence of urgent represen- 
tations of the spoliation which the 
abbey had undergone during the 
two centuries of usurpation by the 
Irish, Leo X., in 1515, issued a bull 
restoring it to the Scottish nation ; 
and the first of their abbots was 
James Thomson, a priest from St. 
Andrews in Scotland, who hap- 
pened at that time to have attracted 
the favourable notice of the Pope 
when at Rome. The first function 
of the Scottish abbot was of a kind 
which falls to the lot only of .re- 
formers of abuses in a very humble 
grade in this country—he redeemed 
the plate, reliquaries, and other 
valuables which his predecessor 
had pawned. 

Sixty years afterwards, Ninian 
Winzet, John Knox’s celebrated 
opponent, became abbot. He was 
parish schoolmaster at Linlithgow, 
a position which he. forfeited for 
his audacity in “‘ speaking back” to 
the head of the Reformed Church. 
One would have thought it a con- 
siderable lift in the world when the 
parish dominie of Linlithgow be- 
came my lord abbot of St. James’s 
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at Ratisbon, but Winzet always 
lamented his exile from: his old 
home. The German historian 
says — “He distinguished himself 
by his zeal and learning in public 
disputation so much that he found 
it expedient to retire to Paris. 
There he had the degree of D.D. 
conferred upon him, and his fame 
having reached Rome, he was in- 
vited thither by Gregory XIII, 
and after entering the order of 
Benedictines, was named -by him 
abbot of Ratisbon, He assembled 
in his monastery a number of Scot- 
tish ecclesiastics who had taken 
refuge in the Low Countries.” 

These extracts are taken from a 
collection of MSS. left by the late 
James Dennistoun of Dennistoun, 
and now in the Advocates’ Library. 
They appear to have been collected 
with a view.of writing a history of 
the Scottish religious houses abroad ; 
and all who knew the scholarship 
and good taste of Dennistoun, will 
believe that the work would have 
been well done. 

So lately as the year 1847, the 
revenues of the foundation were 
diverted by the Bavarian Govern- 
ment to other ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, a sum of money being given 
in the form of compensation to 
those who were personal losers by 
the transaction. The premises had 
thus been for sixteen years unoc- 
eupied when I saw them. The 
church is kept in all the nicety and 
freshness in which a consecrated 
building would be religiously pre- 
served among Romanists. The 
monuments along the wall at once 
tell the native country of those who 
presided and worshipped there. “In 
pace Christi sepultus hic quiescat 
illustris ac Reverendissimus Domi- 
nus Benedictus Arbuthnot.” Then 
there is a siste viator to Maurus 
Stuart, and a sta viator—an unusual 
expression — to Abbot Gallus Leith 
and Abbot Bernard Baillie. It is a 
siste gradum viator to Abbot Placi- 
dus Fleming, and there are many 
other familiar Scots names. Look- 
ing round among them in the midst 
of a land of strangers, reminds 
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one of that pleasant story of Vers- 
tigan, how a Scotsman, descending 
one of the sandy hollows: of the 
steppes of Tartary, heard from be- 
low a clear sweet voice singing 
“Bothwell bank, thou bloomest 
fair,” and found it to come from a 
countrywoman naturalised there. 

These monks justified the char- 
acter of the Benedictines as good 
scholars and good fellows, Their 
share in the burdens, woes, and 
pains, laid on the monastic life, they 
chose to take out in the studious la- 
bours that lead to high scholarship, 
rather than in silence, laceration, and 
starvation. The last of them that 
remained always insisted on laying 
hold of and hospitably entertain- 
ing any fellow-countryman found 
lurking in tourist fashion about the 
premises. When I wandered through 
their domus vacyas, they had not 
the odours redolent of domestic life 
which pervade an ordinary German 
dwelling, but rather the mustiness 
of a deserted house. Some pictures 
were in the chambers, one profess- 
ing to represent Queen Mary just 
before her execution. Some of the 
trifles not worth removing which 
people leave to be disposed of by 
their successors when they flit to 
new premises, seemed to be pre- 
served with zealous care. One of 
them, an ear-trumpet, hinted that 
one of the later occupants had been 
deaf; and a fat, flabby umbrella of 
faded purple, was a meet symbol of 
the city of rain. 

I must have one word of farewell 
on leaving those noble hills, whose 
companionship has imparted the 
greater part of their brightness to a 
few well-enjoyed days. There is 
something exhilarating in the very 


atmosphere of such a district that ran 


reminds one of Milton’s drinking 
“empyrial”’ (not imperial) air. 
When you turn your back on the 
mountains, you are leaving behind 
you an existence of glory and gran- 
deur to tread the dusty highway 
that traverses the vulgar flat plain 
of common life. Even if the road 
be homewards, you cannot but feel 
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a melancholy regret, as on a parting 
from loved and honoured friends 
who may never be beheld again. 
Hence the mood in which such a 
scene beholds our farewell is ever 
remembered as an event in life, 
The eve before I went was warm 
and mellow, and the peaks were all 
steeped in sunshine, which, gradu- 
ally deserting’ mountain after moun- 
tain according to its height, left 
the snows to grow grey and deepen 
into the blackness of night. 
Next morning all was chan 

The angry winds were throwing 
about great handfuls of cold rain, 
and roaring in the recesses of 
the mountains no longer visible. 
It was a scene adapted forcibly to 
remind one of those noble lines 
uttered by Campbell when bidding 
adieu to the same land :— 


“ Adieu ! the woods and waters’ side, 

Imperial Danube’s rich domain ; 

Adieu ! the grotto wild and wide, 
The rocks abrupt, the grassy plain ; 
For pallid autumn once 

Hath swollen each torrent of the hill, 
Her clouds collect, her shadows sail, 
And watery winds that swell the gale 

Come loud and louder still.” 


Selfishness suggested how lucky 
it was that the storm just waited 
till [was making off, and left all my 
days in the mountain region bright 
and available. Sentiment, on the 
other hand, would have preferred a 
genial smile at parting, instead of 
those stormy tears; and sentiment 
was to be gratified after all. As 
the train swept through the great 
plain whence the Alps rise right up 
without intervening undulations, 
the storm abated, and the black 
curtain of clouds began to rise 
slowly up, exhibiting the lower 
s of the mountains, at first 
coldly and darkly, but then with 
arg of brilliancy, where the sun 

ad bored a hole in the canopy of 
cloud; and ere I lost sight of them: 
I had the enjoyment of beholding 
the whole range relieved from their 
dark wet and drying them- 
selves with smiles in the warm sun- 
shine. 

3D 





On the Ist of December, fifteen 
years ago, I made my first appear- 
ance in a county ball-room. That 
T should choose the 1st of Decem- 
ber, fifteen years later, to make my 
first appearance in print, is’ probably 
due to the fact that I have spent 
the interval in Russia. Consider- 
ing how extremely fond I have al- 
ways been of putting my impres- 
sions upon paper, and the volumin- 
ous correspondence with which the 
friends of my youth have been 
favoured during my long absence 
from England, I can only suppose 
that it never occurred to me to pub- 
lish, because I never met a lady in 
my adopted home who had ven- 
tured upon so bold a measure. 
Moreover I feel certain that, had I 
hinted at the possibility of so un- 
feminine a proceeding to my hus- 
band—who was then an officer in 
the Imperial Guard—I should have 
increased instead of dissipated cer- 
tain prejudices against the English 
nation, which, however, had not 

revented his asking me to go with 
im to his own country. That I 
did so at the age of seventeen, is 
the best proof I can give that I am 
not constitutionally timid—a fact 
which I will ask my readers to bear 
in mind in the course of the narra- 
tive I am about to relate. I am en- 
couraged to believe it to be worth 
telling from the circumstance, that 
no sooner did I reach my old home 
in England, than a cluster of chil- 
dren who had not. existed when I 
left it, invaded the sanctity of my 
bedroom when I was lying down to 
rest before dinner on the day of my 
arrival, and insisted upon my tell- 
ing them myself the ghost story, 
by virtue of which the name of 
their near relation was kept ever 
fresh in their memories. Those 
thrilling details which I had com- 
municated in my letters at full 
length at the time, had been re- 
ge by my sister to each succeed- 
g nephew and niece as he or the 
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had arrived at years of. sufficient 
discretion to enable his or her hair 
to stand on end when terrified ; but 
the luxury of horror which Aunt 
Ann’s story invariably inspired was 
religiously kept as a great Christmas 
treat, and was looked upon as quite 
unrivalled in its line —partly be 
cause it was true, and partly because 
no other aunt in any neighbourin 

family had ever had any su 

thing happen to her; a circumstance 
which was always dwelt upon with 
great triumph and _ satisfaction 
when any other children ventured 
either to praise their aunts or to 
discuss ghosts in the abstract. So 
in the darkening hours of a gloomy 
autumn afternoon I told my own 
story, for I saw it would be impos- 
sible to put it off until Christmas; 
and when my little audience, whose 
thorough knowledge of every inci- 
dent did not in the least prevent 
them listening with the same rapt 
interest each time the story was told 
them, had trotted off, I thought 
that if they could bear to hear it so 
many times, some older children 
might bear to read it once. So now, 
as the clocks are striking midnight, 
I stir the fire with a chuckle, for I 
have not seen a fireplace for fifteen 
years, and I pull near it my com- 
fortable arm-chair—I have not seen 
what'I call an arm-chair for the 
same time; with a fervent blessing 
on “‘the stately homes of England, 

I shall proceed to give my first ex- 
sg of my dreary home in 

ussia. 

I had been little more than a year 
in St. Petersburg when my husband 
was ordered on special service toa dia 
tant part of the empire. ; As the duty 
he was sent to perform would, in 
all probability, involve a prolon 
absence, it was decided that I should 
be sent toa chateau which belonged 
to hint in the Ukraine, and there 
wait his return; as, however, I was 
utterly inexperienced in the man- 
ners and customs of Russian country 
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life, I was furnished with a guide, 


philosopher, and friend, in the per- i 


son of his sister Olga, then a very 
charming debutante, now a very dis- 
tinguished member of the Russian 
corps, diplomatique. It was no 
wonder, after having turned so 
many heads during the winter, that 
her own began to swim, and that 
she should look forward with plea- 
sure to the repose of a country life, 
and the novel task of initiating a 
stranger into its mysteries. Nor 
was it without a flutter of excite- 
ment that I found myself packed 
into a roomy travélling carriage, 
containing my friend, my baby, and 
the nurse, and followed by two 
other curiously constructed vehicles, 
covered with as many goods and 
chattels as if we were going finally 
to settle in some newly inhabited 
colony. When I looked at the ser- 
vants, bedding, and provisions that 
were stowed away in and over our 
three cumbrous equipages, I felt as 
if I was leading an exploring party. 
and responsible to the Geographical 
Society for the results of my obser- 
vations ; indeed, so vivid were the 
impressions which the incidents of 
this my first journey through the 
heart of the country made upon 
my mind, that I feel sure I should 
have produced a very good paper 
for an evening meeting. But now, 
how monotonous does that well- 
known way—with its sign-posts over 
dreary wastes of snow in winter, its 
bottomless sloughs in spring and 
autumn, its clouds of dust in 
summer, its tracts of deep sand, its 
gloomy pine forests, and its rolling 
steppes—seem to me! How 
istinctly do I recall the deserted 
post-stations where the horses are 
never forthcoming, and how well I 
seem to know even the individual 
horses when they do come, and can 
distinguish between the -yamchiks 
who are my friends, and those for 
whom I have an antipathy. As for 
night quarters, there is not an inn 
on the whole line of road the rooms 
of which I have not, at some time 
or other, furnished with all that 
portable material which I carry with 


ly include a pier-glass and a piano. . 
How I wondered then at the 
rapidity with which the servants 
made things comfortable, and still 
more atthe singular ideas which 
both they and Olga entertained of 
what comfort was ! fer 
At length, after many days, and 
now and then a night or two, of 
travel, we came upon: the steppe 
country, where the forests were more 
scattered and the population spar- 
ser, until at last the .whole land- 
scape was a boundless expanse of 
grass, except in one direction, where 
a dark mass, like the shadow of a 
cloud, marked a distant wood. No 
sooner was it visible than my com 
panion clapped her hands with de- 
light, the horses were urged into a 
gallop, the carriage bounded more 
wildly than usual over the deep 
ruts formed by the winter 
now baked into troughs that 
have smashed ordinary springs, and 
I needed no other evidence to prove 
to me that our destination was. at 
hand. I confess my heart sank 
within a oa ~~ rape 
inexpressib the pro- 
spect. My "aby, who had under- 
gone the trials of the journey with 
a fortitude and a power of endur- 
ance truly Sclavonic, set up a loud 
wail, which it seemed to me could 
only arise from instinctive dread 
and dismay. I looked round in 
every direction, and though the 
range of vision was most extensive, 
not the vestige of a cottage was 
visible, not a human being enliven- 
ed the scene ; so I sank gently back 
and in silence, and added my tears 
to baby’s. Fortunately, Olga was 
too much excited to notice me, and 
after violently hugging my 
perhoced ns deme opeutinw hes 
e same _ upon 
me. Thanks ‘to the moisture she 
had acquired from the cheeks 
that little cherub, she did’ not 
3 80 


pl into the gloomy: 
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by seeing a road branch off tothe 
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' which she informed. me led 
to the village. While wondering 
whether it would be possible to do 
a little “parish” in it, and secretly 
making up my mind to open « Sun- 
—- school, I was startled by the 

sound of the horses’ hoofs 
upon a wooden bridge, and looking 
- out, saw that we were crossing a 
dry moat, and entering an old moss- 
grown castle, through a somewhat 
dilapidated archway. 
Immense trees overhung the 
building, which I had only time to 
Observe was very ancient, but still 
apparently substantial, and very 
quaint and irregular in form. 

We pulled up at a low door in a 
grass-grown quadrangle, where stood 
an old white-headed servitor, into 
whose arms Olga precipitated her- 
self with the most ardent expres- 
sions of joy: behind him a row of 
domestics evidently gazed with no 
little awe and respect upon the 
retinue of town servants we had 
brought from St. Petersburg. Not- 
withstanding the bustle and the 
high state of preparation of every- 
body for our arrival, I felt chilled 
by a sensation of solitude and deso- 
lation I had not experienced since 
leaving England: the whirl and 

gaiety of the capital, the constant 
' gttendance at court which fell to 
- lot—the excitement and novelty 

a life altogether which never al- 
lowed a moment for serious thought 
—had kept me, as I supposed, con- 
tented and happy. Too young to dis- 
cover cares in life which did not ex- 
ist, too giddy to seek out occupation 
I did not desire, I had lived like a 
butterfly in a beautiful garden, and 
now suddenly found myself without 
the flowers, and the sunshine, and 
the other butterflies that used to 

‘me court. It was. moment of 
terrible reaction—even my compan- 
ion’s high spirits failed to make me 
take a cheerful view of things. When 
I followed the old white-headed man 
under:the low doorway, and Olga 
linked her arm in mine, I felt as if 
he was the jailer, and she was es- 
corting me to a dungeon in which 
Iwas to be confined for life. It 
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was yery wrong, I know, and I con- 
cealed my feelings as much as I 
could, but “ felt me Sages as I 
leant upon her arm, and stopped 
suddenly. ‘ Why,” she said, ‘do 
you tremble so much ? are. you 
frightened ? Who told you the 
castle was hauhted ?” I had never 
heard anything about the | castle, 
except that my husband used to 
make there what he called his 
* economies,” by which he meant 
that he had a Bailiff who lived in 
it and farmed his property for him»; 
and as for its being haunted, it was 
@ positive relief to my mind to hear 
anything about it half so interest- 
ing. So I laughed at the notion of 
an Englishwoman either believi 
in or being afraid of ghosts, an 
said I shivered because a cold 
draught came down the passage 
along which we were pagsing. 
‘“* Yes,” observed my companion, 
“ since the bailiff refused to live in 
it, the castle has been quite unin- 
habited, so that the air feels chilly ; 
but we will have the stoves ligh 
and make ourselves comfortable. 
There is not the least danger in the 
daytime, and at night we will sleep 
in the cottage, which papa built 
just before his death, when the 
ghosts made it impossible to sleep 
any longer in the castle.” As she 
said this we were standing in a ° 
fine old hall, round which were 
ranged some figures in armour ; the 
walls were decorated with tapestry, 
and where the wood panelling ap- 
peared, it was in many places paint- 
ed soas*to form a picture with the | 
edge of the panel for the frame, 
Very uncouth men and women in- 
deed the worthy progenitors of my 
husband appeared, as depicted upon 
these ancestral walls—capable of 
any deed of darkness, and just the 
sort of people who would continue 
to live in the castle when they 
ought to have been reposing like 
respectable members of the Greek 
Church in the number of square 
feet of soil allotted to them. Un- 
fortunately, instead of being buried, 
some had been put into a family 
vault, and were perhaps more rest: 
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less on that account. Whatever be 


the reason, the current superstition 
was, that the originals of some of 
the portraits which adorned the 
walls of this large hall continued to 
inhabit the castle, to the exclusion 
of its present lawful possessors; and 
an extremely savage-looking Sclavo- 
nian warrior, with a battleaxe in 
his hand, and what seemed to be 
some ‘sort of drum at his feet, was 
the most generally acknowledged 
spectre. Why he was chosen, I 
know not, except that the favourite 
sound of the ghostly occupant was 
said to be the rattle of a drum, or 
rather a thing like a tom-tom, which 
in those early days was one of the 
musical instruments of these bar- 
barians. I confess, at the moment 
I was thinking very little about my 
husband's restless ancestors; my 
thoughts were back in my own dear 
little room at home—that room in 
which I am now writing this; and 
I would have embraced the knees 
of the most disreputable of spectres 
who should at that moment have 
pounced upon me from any of the 
surrounding pictures, and in the 
twinkling of an eye have landed 
me on the door-steps of the paternal 
mansion. So I turned a. deaf ear 
to Olga’s patter about goblins, and 
gazed vacantly at the gaunt figures 
in armour, and the gloomy groined 
roof overhead, and the faded tapes- 
try and ill-drawn portraits. I saw 
that a massive staircase led to re- 
gions overhead, at yet unexplored, 
and I perceived that it was really 
true that we were not going to 
sleep in the castle. Still we seemed 
to be going partially to inhabit it, 
for a rather dark passage led from 
the hall into a really charming 
drawing-room, where the air had 
been warmed, and the temperature 
was agreeable. It was furnished 
in the most modern Parisian style, 
and from one window a view was 
dbtained of a straggling cottage or 
two of the village, the greater part 
of which was concealed by the wood. 
That window was quite a consola- 
tion to me for the moment, and 
altogether the room looked habit- 


able and light, and I felt my spirits 
rising again. A small dining-room 
opened off the drawing-room, but 
on festive occasions the large hall 
I have already described was used, 
Beyond the small dining-toom there 
was a billiard-room. . A passage 
led from, the drawing-room to @ 
glass door, upon opening which we 
emerged upon a bridge which cross+ 
ed the moat, but which was cover- 
ed in partly with glass and partly 
with planking. This led into a 
detached cottage, consisting of, no- 
thing but bed-rooms. The fact that 
the castle itself was of immense 
dimensions, and contained any 
amount of accommodation, and that 
the family had nevertheless been 
positively driven out of it by ghosts, 
and obliged to build a cottage to 
sleep in, was the most practical 
evidence I could have desired that, 
whatever might be the: foundation 
of the belief, it existed pretty 
strongly. I have been obliged, for 
reasons which will presently a \ 
to’ be thus particular in desertbing 
the plan of the castle, and of the 
principal rooms in it. 

The cottage was decidedly an im- 
provement on the gloomy structure 
we had left. Whereas the castle 
was surrounded on three sides b; 
dense ‘biack pine forest, the trees 
which overhung the moat, and al- 
most shot their branches into the 
upper windows, the view from 
the cottage windows presented the 
strangest contrast from my _bed- 
room window: not a tree bigger 
than a rose-bush was visible any- 
where; a neglected flower-garden 
was bounded by a sunk fence, to 
which it descended in a ary slope, 
and beyond that nothing but 
with here and there a field of In 
dian-corn or wheat stubble; still, 
with the bright sun setting upon 
it, there was something comforting 
in its very grandeur; and expanse. 
I seemed to breathe again after 
having been nearly stifled in the 
castle. Papet dungeon-feeling was 
going off, and a momentary sensa- 
tion of butterfly seemed to thrill 
through me. Two peasant women 
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were returning from work to the 
Village, and as I opened the win- 
dow I heard them sing. Decided 

I should visit the poor of the paris 

to-morrow. I would find out an 
old serf “bad with the rheumatiz, 
my lady,” and take him “ Rhus.” 
Then I looked at the women as 
they walked away, and wondered if 
I wanted to sell them how I should 
have to set about it—whether they 
were fixtures on the land, or if I 
could let them ; and then I thought 
it would be more philanthropic to 
hire anybody I saw belonging to a 
neighbour that seemed unhappy, 
and that led me to think of neigh- 
bours, and I asked Olga who our 
neighbours were, and how far off 
they lived. She told me the nearest 
lived seventeen miles off, but that 
he was a horrid man, who had ill- 
treated his wife till she died, and 
he now lived there alone ;, and the 
next nearest was a lady, who had 
been married and divorced a great 
many times, and finally got tired of 
going through the ceremony, but 
who did not the less prefer the so- 
ciety of gentlemen to that of ladies. 
Then there was an old lady who 
lived by herself, twenty-four miles 
off; and a charming family thirty 
miles off, whose acquaintance I 
made some years after. All this was 
discouraging, and I ceased to be a 
butterfly again. The growling and 
grumbling of my English maid, who 
ever since her arrival in Russia had, 
for some reason known only to her- 
self, pertinaciously refused to have 
her tea made in @ samovar, and 
who now said that when I engaged 
her to accompany me to Russia I 
should have mentioned that “the 
family was inhabited with ghosts,” 
did not improve my frame of mind ; 
and when she gave me warning, 
and announced her intention to go, 
and I thought how difficult it had 
been to come, I told her with a mali- 
cious satisfaction that I should be 
the least obstacle she would have to 
encounter in carrying out her de- 
sign of returning to her native land ; 
on which, feeling the impossibility 
of putting her threat into execu- 
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fault if I had made her “an Elisa- 
beth, or Exile in Siberia,” and burst 
into a violent: paroxysm of tears. 
Fortunately the ills of life ido 
not assume large dimensions at 
eighteen, and in a few days I had 
quite recovered my wonted spirits. 
I had explored every nook and cor- 
ner of the old castle in the boldest 
and most sacrilegious way. I had 
opened rooms supposed to be ex- 
clusively inhabited by ghosts. I 
had been stifled with clouds of dust 
in the course of my investigations. 
I had taken the skin off my fingers 
trying to turn gigantic keys in im- 
possible locks, and Olga had kept 
at a respectable distance behind 
me, and uttered a little scream 
every time I had broken into a new 
room. As to the old steward, he 
was as much scandalised at the ex- 
ploratory tendencies of the mistress 
as at the fine airs of the maid: while 
I was scrambling up rickety lad- 
ders in spite of all warning about 
the dangers of their breaking, she 
was insisting upon hot-water bottles 
for her feet. To my intense de- 
light, I discovered two very sociable 
greyhounds at the bailiffs; and as 
horse-breeding was part of the farm 
operations, t had no difficulty in 
getting a new mount every day un- 
til I was satisfied; and then how 
Olga and I used to fly across the 
country after hares, and how fond 
the dogs and the horses and the 
riders all got of each other at last! 
Then I made acquaintance with the 
whole population of the village, 
and though I could not exchange 
an idea with one of them, I found 
plenty to do; and I was beginning 
to forget all about the ghosts, when 
one night, just as I was going to 
sleep, in flounces “Elizabeth, or 
the Exile,” gives two violent gasps, 
and faints dead away by the side 
of my bed. ‘Not being at all of 
a nervous temperament myself, I 
don’t generally make allowances 
for persons addicted to hysteria; 
but there was not the slightest 
doubt about the ‘genuineness of 
Elizabeth’s present condition, and 
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at least half an hour elapsed be- 
fore, by dint of violent remedies, I 
succeeded in restoring conscious- 
ness. Not that I gained much, for 
no sooner did she “come to” —to 
use her own expression—than she 
shut her eyes and “ went off” again. 
This she did three times, and then 
her anxiety. to tell me the story 
overcame every other consideration, 
and she sat up, took rather a long 
sip of sal-volatile and commenced. 
I should premise that I had allowed 
Elizabeth—who, by the way, never 
permitted either me or anybod 
else to call her anything but Phil- 
lips, and whose Christian name was 
Jane—to sit and work in a sort of 
little boudoir that opened off the 
billiard-room, in order that she 
might not mix with the other ser- 
vants, who, she said, were not 
“sympatica” to her—she had 
spent a winter in Rome with a lady 
before coming to me. “So,” says 
Phillips, “knowing, my lady, that 
you would want your riding-abit 
the first thing in the morning, and 
that I should have to let a whole 
new bit jn, in consequence of your 
ladyship’s always tearing your ‘abit 
exactly in the same place—least- 
ways three mornings running—I 
hanticipated rather a long job, and 
so I determined to set about it at 
once; and your ladyship may ima- 
ine the ’orror I conceived when I 
found, on reaching my apartment 
after undressing of your ladyship, 
that I had left my needle-book and 
thimble, and hother working ma- 
terials, in my morning boodwar. 
Well, my lady, I was in a great 
many minds before I could sum- 
ming up courage to go into that 
dreadful castle at this time of 
ight; and it was not without aw- 
trembling — and I may say 
even haspen-like shakings — that 
I ’urried along the glass passage 
across the moat, a-shading of the 
candle with my ‘and. When I 
opened the door into the billiard- 
room there come a gust of wind 
that almost extinguished my light; 
and I got so frightened that I 
turned back again as far as the 
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passage, and there I to 
take breath, and that gave me time 
to think of your ladyship’s displea- 
sure if I did not get the ’abit ready, 
and so I gently opened the door 
again and listened, — but, as Mr. 
unckting Mills beautifully ob 
serves, ‘the beating of my own ‘art 
was the honly sound I ’eard,’ least- 
ways at that moment, my lady. A 
moment after, I tripped over s 
billiard-cue which was trated, 
—and, oh! what another start that 
give me, I felt as if I was made. 
up of electrical wires and was keep- 
ing on having shocks from ey 
thing I touched—being contin 
and perpetually expecting of ghosts 
made me almost feel as if 1 was 
somebody else, especially when the 
light made my own ’orrid s 
stand up on the wall all of a sud- 
ding, right opposite to me. Well, 
my lady, I was shaking so when I 
got ’old of my working materials 
that Irun the needles into my fin- 
gers without caring, and was run- 
ning away, feeling always that 
somebody might be’ close behind 
me in the dark for all I knew to 
the contrairy, when of a sudden, 
as I got into the passage leading 
from the great hall to the billiard- 
room —oh, my lady!——” Here 
Phillips began again to tremble so 
violently that I poured out some 
more sal-volatile; and in order to 
aid, Well as I pomp ch it, 
said, “Well, my good Philli 
what did you see?” “Qh, oti, 
my lady; nothing visible could ever 
make such awful sounds; and it 
was right in my ear, not an inch 
off, as I am a living woman. Just 
as I came out of the billiard-room 
off it went with a bang, exactly like 
the militia.” 

“Well, but off went what? could 
you see nothing ?” ’ 

“Why, first, I never looked; 
and, second, it was too dark if 
I had; it was just at the corner 
where the passage turns to the 
glass door; but oh, it was so 
loud, I wonder you did not hear 
it here; it were like a number 
of little pistols going off quick as 
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light, one after the other. Coming 
on me of a sudding, and me feeling 
as I was, and being wound up to 
the ’ighest pitch at any rate, I gave 
a scream and a jump, my lady, as 
I shall never know how many feet 
in the air; and I never stopped 
screaming and running, with occa- 
sional jumps, and once I fell down, 
till I came to your ladyship’s bed- 
side, where here I shall remain and 
never again, to move. O dear, O 
dear!” sa Phillips went off into a 
fit of incoherent lamentation and 
much sobbing, in the course of 
which I induced her to get upon 
the couch, where she 4finally cried 
herself to sleep. I was excessively 
annoyed. In the first place, Phil- 
lips was full enough of fancies 
without silly practical jokes being 
played upon her to increase them ; 
and, in the second, she was suffi- 
ciently difficult to please - without 
making Russia more _ intolerable 
to her than it already was. So 
spake the sensible, practical Eng- 
lishwoman; but in so speaking 
I am bound to say she was not 
telling the real truth. I felt I was 
. deceiving myself. I knew well 
enough it was no trick of the ser- 
hie 24 to frighten my maid. There 
not a servant in the place who 
would venture into the castle after 
we had left the drawing-room. 
Moreover, had not the very owner, 
to say nothing of the bailiff, been 
frightened out of the place years 
, and gone to the expense of 
building bedrooms? Again, what 
Phillips said about the nature of 
the sounds was consistent with 
general report; it was said they 
were so loud sometimes that there 
was not a servant in the place who 
had not heard them. So much so, 
that on certain nights of the week 
the villagefs used timidly to ap- 
proach the castle and listen; and 
then, the moment the noises broke 
out, would run away terrified. The 
be Shire: patronised by the ghosts, 
d heard, was Saturday; but 


whether our presence had kept 


them unusually quiet, or whether I 
was always too sound asleep at the 
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interesting moment to hear them, I 
know not; but my curiosity was at 
last violently excited, and my tem- 
per somewhat roused: so I deter- 
mined, coute qui coute, to get to the 
bottom of the mystery, and having 
arrived at this decision irrevocab] 

in my own mind, I turned roun 

and went peaceably to sleep. My 

first injunction to Phillips on the 
following morning was, that she 
should not breathe a word of her 
experience — which I affected to 
treat lightly—to the Countess Olga 
or any other soul; my second, that 
she should bring my riding-habit 
torn as it was, as I thought a day 
with the greyhounds would not be 
a bad preparation for a night with 
the ghosts. Fortune favoured my 
plans, for it so happened that Olga 
went to bed early with a headache, 
and left me reading alone in the 
drawing-room, When the ser- 
vants came to take away the tea, I 
told them they might go to bed; 
and, putting a small reading-lamp 
by my side, I determined to meet 
the ghost single-handed. Although 
I attempted to read while awaitin 

his arrival, I must confess that i 
found it impossible to fix my atten- 
tion —my hearing seemed to have 
become preternaturally acute, and 
I had strung my nerves up to a 
pitch which was perhaps a little 
beyond what they could bear. It 
must be admitted, that for a girl to 
sit quite alone ina castle so noto- 
riously haunted that no man had 
ventured into it at night, either 
alone or in company, for years, for 
the express purpose of waiting for 
the ghosts to appear, was a very fair 
test of courage; and I do not think 
that I incur the charge of timidity 
because my heart did beat more 
rapidly than usual on this occasion, 
and I was aware of a dampness on 
the forehead, accompanied by that 
description of chill known as goose- 
skin, although the room was uncom- 
fortably warm. At last, after a 
silence of two hours, so oppressive 
that I almost longed for the ghost, 
I thought I had done enough for 
one night, and had fairly earned 
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my bed. It was not to be expected 
by the most exigeant spectre that I 
should sit up for him till daylight; 
and I took up the lamp to go. At 
the very last moment, however, I 
was irresistibly impelled to take a 
look into the Great Hall. I felt I 
was shrinking from a conscientious 
discharge of my duty if [left this 
part of it unfulfilled: So, very 
much in the same frame of mind 
as Phillips when she went to her 
“boodwar,” I marched towards 
the door of the hall. I opened it 
very silently, partly because I was 
afraid of the sounds I made mysejf, 
and partly because I wanted, if 
there was a ghost, to see him with- 
out his seeing me, though, as I had 
the light, a moment’s reflection 
would have shown me that would 
be impossible. I walked straight 
into the middle of the hall, and 
turned the light boldly upon all 
the pictures and tapestry. Every- 
thing was still and silent as the 
grave. I then kept the light fixed 
upon the other entrance, so that 
nobody should come in without my 
seeing it, and walked towards some 
of the figures in armour to look if 
anybody -was concealed behind 
them. I had just satisfactorily 
settled this point when I sudden- 
ly heard a deep sigh. My heart 
seemed to jump at once into my 
mouth, and I felt as if I should 
choke ; but I put my back against 
the wali, so as not to be taken un- 
awares, and listened, but not for 
long. In another moment a long, 
deep, heavy sigh—so long, so deep, 
so full of misery, that it almost 
amounted to a moan; but there 
was no intonation in it. It was 
like a stage whisper—so clear, and 
yet without any other kind of sound 
than that made by wind. 
‘It seemed very near me, almost 
at my ear; so near that I turned 
suddenly around. I, found myself 


actually leaning against the Scla- 
vonian warrior with the battle-axe 
and the drum. My flesh was now 
beginning to creep, I felt my hair 
positively rising, and I wanted to 
Tun away, but was afraid to leave 
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the wall against which I had placed 
my back, 7 — 7 sort >, 
tection. in a long deep 

then another. ehere is cotiied 
abominable in sighs. They seem @ 
sort of sound that it does not re- 
quire a regular body to make.» A 
pair of lungs is all that is necessary 
to sigh with; a mouth is quite super- 
fluous, One might sigh through a 
hole in one’s throat, or without a 
head at all for the matter of that. 
Then there was a sort of catch in 
one of the sighs that was particu- 
larly disagreeable, as if the me a 
had been interrupted in his yy 
and then it had been suddenly a . 
much increased. I was still 

tating what to do, when the still- 
ness which had succeeded the last 
sigh was followed by a muffled sound 
of beating or thumping, very low and 
regular, and seeming to echo all 
round the room, but to come from 
no particular part of it. As it grew 
louder my fears rose to such a pitch 
that all my resolution vanish I 
rushed at the door leading to the 
drawing-room, which I banged after 
me, but failed to shut out the sound 
which seemed to pursue me through 
the drawing-room and along the 
glass passage, with its increasing 
volume still ringing in my ears. 
Into bed, dressed, and just as I 
was, and with my head under the 
bed-clothes, I was still unable to 
shut it out. A pressure on my 
shoulder made me start with a 
scream of terror—overtaken at last, 
my bed not even a refuge! it was 
too horrible! 

The thought had hardly flashed 
across me when Olga’s gentle voice 
reassured me. She was shaking 
from head. to foot; the sounds 
from the castle had been loud 
enough to wake her up, and now 
as we tremblingly clasped each 
other we could hear them dying 
away. The loud drum roll was 
subsiding into the muffled murmur 
I had heard at first, and by degrees 
it ceased altogether. 

The next morning Phillips came 
to me with the triumphant intelli- 
gence that all the servants had been 
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roused by the noises in the castle, 
and that her story, which I had affect- 
ed to disbelieve, had thus received 
the most satisfactory confirmation. 
Poor Phillips! I felt I owed her 
some apology for the apparent scep- 
ticism with which I had treated her 
story, and admitted to her that I 
had also heard the sounds—in fact, 
had passed a very uneasy night in 
consequence. This seemed to afford 
her great comfort and consolation, 
though she relapsed into disap- 
pointment when she found that I 
steadily refused to admit that the 
sounds in question could possibly 
‘be caused by supernatural agency. 
Notwithstanding all which very 
brave language, my nerves were so 
much shaken by the incidents of 
this dreadful night, that I could 
scarcely bring myself to enter the 
Great Hall even by day, and our 
evening sittings in the drawing- 
room were by no means protracted 
to so late an hour as they had for- 
merly been. Having unlimited con- 
fidence in the salutary effects of a 
great deal of exercise in the open 
air upon the nervous system, I de- 
voted myself to the destruction of 
hares, and for some days coursed so 
vehemently, that a new couple of 
greyhounds, which the bailiff had 

ught to relieve his own, were 
fairly worked off their legs. Still I 
was as perpetually haunted by the 
desire of discovering something 
more about the ghosts as the castle 
was by those uncanny beings. For 
some nights I lay awake, listening 
in vain for sounds, until, at last, 
one night as I lay wondering whe- 
ther they would ever come again, 
the distant roll gradually swelling 
and as gradually falling broke the 
midnight stillness. It was not 
nearly so loud as upon the former 
occasion, and so far from frighten- 
ing me, seemed this time rather to 
inspire me with courage. It was on 
a Saturday, just a fortnight after 
my last adventure, and I listened 
and calmly speculated upon the 
‘mysterious sound. I had _ been 


reading rather a heavy book, in 
* which, nevertheless, I had been 
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deeply interested; for, al 
young and giddy, I was excessiv 
fond of study, and the repose o 
country life had suggested to me the 
expediency of beginning a course 
of serious reading and following it 
up. My lamp was burning brightly, 
every corner of the room was lighted, 
Olga and all the servants slept be 
— me and the castle, — alto 
gether, my nerves felt so 
and steady, that I quite venting 
why I had experienced such terror 
on the previous occasion; so I ones 
again resolved to fathom the mys- 
tery, and this time I determined that 
not the whole misery of the uni- 
verse concentrated into one sigh, nor 
the tattoo roll of all the armies of 
Europe concentrated into one drum, 
should drive me from the Great 
Hall. Having, as upon the first night 
of Phillips’s adventure, arrived at 
this irrevocable decision, I turned 
round and went peaceably to sleep. 
The first thing which my sister- 
in-law asked me next morning was 
whether I had heard the sounds in 
the night. On my admitting that 
I had, she said t she had not - 
felt so frightened as upon the last - 
occasion, and remarked that she 
supposed in time we should get 
quite accustomed to them. I told 
her I had already so far. overcome 
my original dread, that I had de- 
termined in my own mind to make 
another noctural experience, and 
proposed to her to join me. How- 
ever brave one may be individually, 
a@ companion on such occasions is 
always an immense suppert. To 
my great delight she readily \con- 
sented to my proposal. I suggested 
that we should not wait until the 
next Saturday night, but try at 
once, and keep on making experi- 
ments every night during the week ; 
by these means, if nothing was seen 
or heard, we should have become 
accustomed to the loneliness of the 
Great Hall, and be better able to face 
the dangers of the fatal Saturday. 
I am bound to say that we passed the 
whole of this day in a fever of ex- 
citement and anticipation. I went 
half-a-dozen times into the Great 
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Hall, impelled thither by a. faseina- 
tion which was quite irresistible, 
I at all the pictures, ex- 
amined all the panelling, ascended 
the massive staircase, which never- 
theless creaked eyen with my 
light weight, and became fami- 
liar with every object which a 
heated imagination could possibly 
turn intoa ghost. Gaunt figures in 
armour, with a dim light upon them, 
are especially ghost-like and super- 
natural, The bars of their visors 
always look like long teeth, and 
they make a nasty rattle when you 
touch them, extremely disagreeable 
in the dark. I determined that I 
should allow my mind to rest on 
none of these things when I came 
st night with Olga. Indeed, I tried 
to take one warrior to pieces, on 
purpose to feel on intimate terms 
with him, and succeeded so far that 
I got his helmet off, and could not 
get it on again; so, as a piece of 
bravado, I put it under his arm, 
and made him look more ghastly 
than ever. Then I went back to 
the drawing-room, and by the time 
ten o'clock struck I had worked 
myself up into such a recklessly de- 
fiant mood, that I felt almost in- 
toxicated with excitement. Olga 
caught the infection. We could 
scarcely restrain our impatience till 
the moment came to dismiss the 
servants: then we jumped up and 
waltzed round the room, a sort of 
war-dance of triumph and defiance. 
Then we lighted every candle, and 
went into the billiard-room and 
lighted it up too, careless of what 
the servants would suppose,—laugh- 
ing, indeed, at the terror which the 
unusual illumination would inspire, 
and which would certainly be at- 
tributed to a posse of debauched 
ghosts ; then we played a noisy 
game of billiards, —all which, be it 
remembered, was merely a form of 
Dutch courage. We were both by 
this time in our secret souls exces- 
sively terrified. Both would will- 
ingly have danced off to bed instead 
of round the billiard-table; but our 
honour was at stake, and we kept 
up appearances magnificently, At 
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last the. midnight hour struck, and, 
arming ourselves each with a cue in 
one hand and a candle in the other, 
we marched defiantly towards the 
Great Hall. wok 
The first thing I saw was 
friend the warrior whom I had» 
with his head under his arm, glar- 
ing at me with his black, ghastly 
cavern of a mouth and hollow = 
sockets; but, to my horror and di 
may, his head was back again upon 
his shoulders. As none of the ser- 
vants would have ventured into the 
Hall since the comparatively late 
hour that I had last visited it, I was 
driven to the unpleasant conclusion 
that this mailed knight had either 
put on his own head, or had got an 
equally unearthly friend to put it 
on for him. I felt my co als 
ready giving way, so I laughed and 
talked boisterously, and rapped his 
helmet soundly with my cue, as I 
told the story in a loud tone to 
Olga. She was at the other end 
of the room, tapping the panellin 
with her cue, as she laughingly sai 
loud enough to drown the sound of , 
the ghost’s drum. We seemed both 
penetrated with the conviction that 
our only chance of; Safety lay in 
making as much noise as possible, 
so I began to tap the panels on my 
side of the room also. At that mo- 
ment, the most piercing scream I 
ever heard issue from mortal throat 
burst from Olga; her candle dropped 
with a crash, and before I could 
lock round she tore wildly past me, 
screaming, “Fly! fly! save your- 
self!” I maeded no further admo- 
nition. Never turning my head, I 
rushed after her to the passage 
leading to the drawing-room, my 
candle also going out, and in we 
both burst to the brilliantly lighted 
room, pale, panting, and exhausted. 
Our first care was to double-lock 
the door by which we had just ‘en- 
tered; and as, in order to regain 


our bedrooms, it was necessary. to 
traverse the glass passage, now 

we rested for a minute while I 
lighted my candle, and Olga» took 
another out of the candelabra 
This gave me time to think that a ‘ 
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retreat to the cottage, after all my 
resolutions, without even knowing 
what had happened, would be igno- 


minious, so I implored Olga to sit - 


down and calm herself, and give 
me*some reason for her extravagant 
alarm. I had taken the precaution 
to: provide sundry restoratives in 
case of our needing them, and in a 
few moments she had comparatively 
regained her tranquillity. All she 
could say was, that as she was tap- 
ping the panel on which was painted 
the Sclavonian warrior, the cue 
was suddenly drawn out of her 
hand by some invisible influence. 
She had not let it drop, nor had 
she brought it back with her. There 
was no denying the fact; the cue 
had vanished — but how, remained 
amystery. When she felt it being 
pulled from her hand she screamed, 
dropped the light, turned and fled, 
and she could give me no further 
information upon the _ subject. 
Meantime we sat and listened. Not 
a sound could we hear except the 
murmur of the wind and the rust- 
ling of the pine branches which 
overhung the window. Feeling that 
this silence would unnerve us, and 
reluctant to* yield to Olga’s en- 
treaties to go to the cottage, I pro- 
posed that we should return to the 
billiard-room, lock both the doors, 
and play a game of billiards. A 


-_ would scarcely be bold enough - 


enter a room in which there were 
fifteen candles burning; and if the 
sounds were as loud as usual, we 
would sit there and listen to them 
safely. After some hesitation, my 
companion consented to this ar- 
rangement, and we went through 
the form of knocking the balls 
about, without, however, being able 
to get rid for an instant of the one 
thought uppermost in both our 
minds. Every now and then, by 
mutual consent, we stopped and 
listened, but not a sound was audi- 
ble. Iwas on the point of propos- 
ing another visit to the Hall, when 
the bang of a distant door checked 
the words as they rose to my lips, 
and made us both start and trem- 
‘ble. Then again profound stillness. 
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It was now nearly two o’clock, but 
as I had quite made up my mind 


not to go to bed without one more 


attempt at unravelling the mystery, 
I determined first quietly to go over 
in my mind the events which had 
occurred up to this point, hoping 
that somehow I might hit upon the 
clue. AsI did so, it flashed across 
me that upon the occasion of my 
first visit I heard the sighs when 
I was standing on the side of the 
room near the picture of the Scla- 


vonian warrior, and that as I leant . 


my back against it they seemed 
nearer and louder. This then might 
be the haunted spot,"if any one 
place in this ‘‘ possessed” old build- 
ing was more haunted than another, 
for exactly here it was that Olga had 
lost her cue. It was a sort of comfort 
getting some definite locality to fix 
upon for investigation, and a comfort 
to have a distinct reason for revisit- 
ing the Hall—my distinct reason 
being that I wanted to see whether 
the cue was lying upon the floor; 
or had really, as Olga maintained, 
been spirited away altogether. My 
euriosity on this point was so great 
that I firmly resisted all her endea- 
votrs to dissuade me from going 
back. I finally promised, however, 
that we should only go as far as 
the Hall door, this time on tiptoe; 
that we should open it gently and 
look in, and be satisfied, if we saw 
the cue lying on the floor, to leave 
it there without venturing further; 
if not, to rest content with our ex- 
periences for the night, and put off 
our investigations as to what had 
become of the cue to some future 
occasion. This being decided upon, 
we once more screwed up our cour- 
age to the sticking point, and re 
turned to the drawing-room, where 
everything was still lighted, and 
stayed for a moment to listen. To 
my dismay and regret, for I saw 
my companion’s resolution would 
fail her, we distinctly heard a sort 
shuffling sound, as of some one 
crossing the Hall in slippers. At 
this time I felt such intense anxiety 
to know what had become of the cue 
that I was resolved to go on alone 
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if Olga would not come with me; 
and when I saw her sink, back al- 
most fainting into a chair, I felt it 
would be cruel of me to urge her 
further. Indeed, at the moment 
she was so frightened that she was 
unable even to go back to. the cot- 
tage, much less to the Hali. . I there- 
fore crept cautiously on by myself, 
and, before opening the. door into 
the Hall, leant my ear against it and 
listened. All silent. I put my 
hand gently on the old-fashioned 
latch, which, fortunately, I could 
turn without noise, and pushed the 
door softly open. The Sclayonian 
warrior hung on the wall to the 
left as I entered, and as the door 
also opened back into the Hall on 
the same side, I found I should be 
obliged either to fling it well back 
or advance into the room in order 
to have a view of the floor at the 
foot of the picture, where I expect- 
ed to find the cue lying. I should 
remark that, on passing through the 
drawing-room, it occurred to me to 
take, instead of a candle, a reading- 
lamp, with a very strong reflector, 
which, though somewhat heavy, 
could be made to throw a bright light, 
Before pushing the door wide open 
I gave my lamp an extra twist; then, 
with every fibre strung, I took one 
bold step into the room, and turned 
the lamp full on the left-hand wall. 
What I then saw fairly rooted me to 
the spot with amazement and dis- 
may. The Sclayonian warrior had 
utterly vanished, and in his room, or 
I should rather say in @ room, there 
appeared a bed, a table with a loaf 
of bread upon it, a chair, a pair of 
jack-boots, and a sword - hanging 
above them. For an instant I felt 
dizzy with bewilderment, then 
turned and fied. I was more thor- 
oughly frightened than if a legion 
of drumming ghosts had marched 
into the Hall. The dénowement was 
so utterly unexpected, so terribly 
real, so exactly the reverse of super- 
natural, that the very contrast was 
a shock. Spectral figures in white 
robes, or even the Sclavonian 
warrior beating his own drum, I 
could have borne; but a bed which 
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had evidently just been occupied, 
for the clothes were all tumbled, a 
pair, of jack-boots probably just 
pulled off, and a half-eaten loaf.of 
bread, were sights infinitely. more 
alarming. I felt that the occupant 
of the mysterious chamber must. be 
the sort of person who would mur- 
der me if he caught me; and m 
tell-tale face as I rushed th 
the drawing-room required no. ex- 
planation. Olga. was sufficiently 
recovered to fly after me, and once 
more, breathless and exhausted, we 
reached my bedroom. Here I ex- 
lained to my sister-in-law what I 
d seen, and we spent the remain- 
ing hours till daylight in accounting 
for the ghostly sounds, and in vague 
conjectures as to the identity of 
the individual who produced them, 
The servants were somewhat asto- 
nished not only to find us up at 
the earliest hour in the morning, 
but to receive an order to send 
the, white-headed steward to us, 
Meantime Mrs. Phillips had been 
made acquainted with our  dis- 
covery, which she communicated 
in a tongue of her own invention 
to the rest of the household, so 
that when the steward came we 
were followed by the whole estab- 
lishment to the Great Hall. To my 
astonishment another change 
taken place since my last. visit. 
The Sclavonian warrior was no 
longer there, it is true, but no’ more 
were the bed, or the table, or the 
chair, or the big boots, or the loaf 
of bread, or the sword. Every- 
thing had disappeared except 
room, and into that we entered, 
It was built into the solid wall, here 
nine feet thick. The panel oceu- 
pied by the warrior had been five 
feet by seven, and this was the 
size of the entrance to the room. 
The dimensions of it were as fol- 
lows: —eight feet in breadth, 
twelve feet in length, seven in 
height—the floor was one foot 
higher than that of the hall. It 
was now quite empty, though the 
stains of liquid spilt on the floor 
showedjit to have been recently oc- 
cupied. After some difficulty we 
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succeeded in drawing out the 
panel, which  sslided _noiselessly 
along its grove, and the warrior 
gradually emerged once more to 
the light of day. We examined 
the edge of it carefully, and did 
not close it completely for fear of 
not understanding the trick of the 
ing. When we discovered the 
right spot to touch outside the 
él, we found it acted almost 
e a hair-trigger. It was in the 
crevice of a rock, against which 
the warrior was leaning. The ef- 
fect of a very gentle pressure here 
made the panel roll softly back of 
its own accord about an inch. As 
the carving of the*panel projected, 
this opening was generally in 
shade, so that it might very well 
be a little open without being vis- 
ible. There was no difficulty, sup- 
posing I had been leaning within a 
foot of this apartment, in account- 
ing for the sighs which the occu- 
pant had probably resorted to as 
the easiest mode of frightening me 
away, before he began to beat his 
drum. In the same way ‘the point 
of Olga’s cue must have slipped 
into this opening, and been dexter- 
ously snatched out of her hand. 
We never saw the cue again. The 
unfortunate part of it all is “that 
here my story ends.” Who the 
man who lived in this room was, 
why he lived there, whether more 
than one lived there, are all ques- 
tions which we went on askin 
until we gave it up in despair. i 
used often to suspect that the old 
steward knew something about it; 
but he pretended to be as much 
surprised as any of us at the dis- 
covery. The most likely hypothe- 
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sis is that some political refu, 
had made it his abode, prefe 
it to Siberia, or something still 
more summary. Whoever he was, 
he had enjoyed free lodging 
twenty years, as during all that pe 
riod the castle had been haunted. 
Judging by the specimen I saw of 
it, his fare had been of the simplest 
description; indeed, not the least 
difficult part of the problem is how 
he managed to get supplied with 
provisions at all. Nor is it easy 
to explain why he left the panel 
open for us to discover his room, 
unless we suppose that he did not 
give us credit for sufficient courage 
to revisit the hall after he had 
taken Olga’s cue. Again, he must 
have seen me standing in the hall, 
or he could not have known that I 
had found out his secret, and have 
decided on utterly abandoning his 
home for ever and taking all his 
roperty with him. Where he 
took his table and his chair and his 
bed to is another mystery that will 
never be solved, more especially’ as 
the old steward is dead, who, as I 
have already said, I have always 
felt firmly convinced could have 
thrown some light on the subject. 
Eneed scarcely say that no sounds 
have ever been heard in the castle 
since that eventful night. Some of 
the trees have been cut down, and 
some of the bedrooms are 
nished, and made habitable and 
cheerful. The recess itself always 
stands open, and contains a whist 
table; but the Sclayonian warrior 
often sees the light, for the story is 
still often told, and without him it 
would be a ghost story with the 
ghost left out. 
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CORNELIUS 0’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL. 


PART XI. 


SCIENTIFIC CONGRESSES, 


Wuew John Girder declared that 
whatever  ‘‘ was perfectly uneatable 
might be given to the poor,” he 
enunciated the grand maxim of Sci- 
entific Congresses; these wonderful 
meetings of world-famed men being 
yery little else than grand gather- 
ings for the disposal of rejected 
articles. What the originators of 
such societies intended, what they 
meant or hoped for when they in- 
stituted them, is clear and clean be- 
yond me. I never met yet the man 
who owned he had gleaned anything 
from their lucubrations. I never 
saw the woman who did not come 
away more conceited and self-op- 
inionated from having frequented 
them. First of all, they are not con- 
gresses at all, for the discussional 
element in them is at the very low- 
est. When I have read my paper 
on the “ Prismatic formation obser- 
vable in maiden ladies of advanced 
years,” another opens with a “Re- 
markable phosphorescence in the 

es of sanguineous gentlemen, when 
es discuss the poor-rates ;” but no- 
body disputes, nobody inquires into, 
nobody investigates these. A timid 
naturalist at the end of the room 
will perhaps hint that something 
or other in his own experience has 
not corroborated the learned gen- 
tleman’s most interesting paper; 
but the President comes down at 
once with his vote of thanks, and 
there’s a great clapping of hands 
and scraping of fect, and they all 
rise and go off to tea, “dreary com- 
panions, every one!” 

The only bit of real cleverness I 
have ever detected in these “scien- 
tific” swells, is the, choice of the 
place they meet in. I. haye not 
tested the fact by experiment, and 
therefore I am ready to offer an 
honest wager on it, that if you'll 


take up a census, return, you'll al- 
ways find that the place they select 
will have an overwhelming propor- 
tion of the female population. 

In this way they are like the 
monks of old, who had an aptitude 
for a neat locality that has never 
been surpassed. If you place. 
civil engineer on the top of a moun- 
tain he'll tell you very soon where 
there will be water, and gen 
too what direction the streams will 
run in; and I'd back a Scientifie 
Congressite to hit off the spot where 
rooms full of green-veiled goddesses 
will be found, and where the 
dreariest old chemists and archexolo- 
gists .will be fondled and féted and 
pampered for ten days or a fort 
night, as if they were Phaethons or 
Apollos. 

This is the real secret of the whole 
thing; it is what the Cockneys eall 
an out “outing.” Mineralogy and 
comparative anatomy are dead beat 
with a hard lecturing season, They 
are not creatures who can take their 
holiday at Homburg and Wiesbad- 
en. The musty odour of their daily 
pursuits does not over-well fit them 
for general society; and, besides, 
they have an eye to profit. They 
cherish the thought of all the little 
thoughtful attentions and lite- 
nesses they are certain to meet in the 
provinces. They have only to de 
termine, then, the interesting scene 
of their labours, and all the rest “will 
be added to them.” Let them re 
ceive ever so little, they are sure to 
give less, ‘The paper” they read 

either been returned scores of 
times by some quarterly or month 
ly, or it is a dexterous synopsis of 
something they have done at more 
length elsewhere. Whenever it is 
original, take your oath on it it is 
utterly worthless, The coins the 
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most lavish benevolence flung otit 
of the carriage window never were 
guineas; end, indeed, for the mere 
pleasure of seeing the beggars fight 
for them, halfpennies sufficed just 
as well. 

Now, I grudge no man his holi- 
day. I have taken a great many 
myself in life, and always found 
them agree with me; neither do I 
grudge him the society of those 
who deem him agreeable or amus- 
ing ; so that, if these learned Smell- 
fanguses think this to be the ap- 
a ee mode of spending the 
ong vacation, I have not a word 
against it. I only protest against 
my being obliged to believe that 
this is done in the interest of 
science. This I will not swallow. 

That he who reads, and he who 
is waiting to read after him, may 
like it, I consent to. That going 
out about in great hives may be 
pleasant to the old drones who 
do it, I concede; that Bath, or 
Leamington, or Tunbridge, or any 
some semi - detached - from - civilisa- 
tion little place, may feel its impor- 
tance increased by playing host to 
red-sandstone people and beetle- 
gatherers, is all intelligible enough ; 
only, again I say, don’t ask me to 
accept this as scientific. You may 
talk till you’re hoarse, but Ill not 
believe “these crusts to be mut- 
ton.” 

Popularising science, as it is 
éalled, is like playing whist for 
nothing. No man ever learned 
that way, take my word for it; 
but there is a worse feature in 
the affair than all this. We Eng- 
lish are a very routine people, and 
our newspapers give a very truth- 
ful indication of the jog-trot regu- 
larity of our lives. From Febru- 
ary to July we live on politics; 
from July to August we go to the 
sea and read Kingsley’s novels. 
Science and the partridges come 
next; and a pleasant time would 
it be if we could keep them each 
in his own sphere; but this is im- 
possible. The ladies who do not 


shoot, geologise, botanise, archzo- 


logise, entomologise, and fraternise 
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with all the dreariest old prosers of 
Europe, and bring back to their 
homes each day stores of the stalest 
trash —the study-sweepings of the 
most learned and long-winded peo- , 
ple on the face of the globe. 

Now, when I come back to a late 
dinner, with my eight brace of 
birds or my fifteen-pound salmon, 
I want to see Mrs. O’Dowd smil- 
ing, civil, and complimentary; and 
what do I meet? a woman over- 
whelmed with care, her eyes actu- 
ally red with tears. It is the coal- 
fields, she tells me, cannot last 
above twelve thousand years 
longer; or it is the earth’s crust— 
she had it from Mr. Buckland him- 
self —is positively a seventeenth of 
an inch thinner than it was in the 
time of Moses. I try to dispel her 
gloom by talking of my day’s per- 
formance, and how many miles I 
have walked since breakfast, and 
she sneeringly tells me “there was 
a time when a very different race 
inhabited this earth, and when one 
might have seen a young Giant 
walking about with a mastodon at 
his heels — just as we see a butcher 
now with a bull-dog.” This is 
ar offensive; it is personal 
00. 

What right has Sir David Brews- 
ter or Professor Faraday to fill my 
wife’s head with speculations about 
the First man? am, or least I 
ought to be, the first man to her; 
and what bones of contention are 
these that these rash old crucible 
heaters throw into the bosoms of 
families about the age of the world, 
and the signs it is giving of de 
crepitude ? 

There is a large market, I am 
told, for second-hand clothes in our 
colonies; the most flaring colours, 
the very gaudiest of uniforms, find 
purchasers. Why not, then, export 
these second-hand wares of science 
to Canada and the Cape? Ticket- 
o’-leaye land would, I am sure, ap- 
preciate them, and not the less that 
some of them were stolen. We 
send them cricketers, why not che- 
mists? We are enthusiastic about 
acclimatisation; and O how glad I 
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should be to know that we had sent 
them a ship of entomologists and a 
large supply of healthy zoologists 
in spawn, with ample directions for 
future treatment ! 

The real difficulty. in these. lec- 
turings is, that you must ‘be too 
high or too low for a great portion 
of your audience. You must either 
soar into the realms of the # + y 
people, who live on quadratic equa- 
tions, or come down to that small 
twaddle of popular science—a very 
bread-and-milk diet for the grown- 
up adults of knowledge. 

And we are overrun, actually 
overrun, with information, The 
pre teems with treatises showing 

ow everything is made, and why 
it. was made; and I am very far 
from believing that the sum of 
our happiness is the greater in con- 
sequence, For the mere. enjoy- 
ment of life—God forgive me for 
- that “mere!”—but for the mere 
enjoyment of life, all this _know- 
ledge does not contribute. very 
largely. 

My enjoyment of M. Houdin 
was infinitely greater before I read 
his book and learned how his tricks 
were done. The wonderful way he 
abstracted my waistcoat and sent 
it back to me in the little dog’s 
mouth, and the way he cut open 
the same little dog to discover. my 
watch which he had _ swallowed, 
were charming till I saw that they 
could be done with a box and a 
coil of wire, and another gentle- 
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man who looked, like one of the 
audience; and, though I am just as 
far off the ability to perform the 
trick as ever, I have lost all my 
desire to see it; and my surprise 
and my amazement have gone, never 
to return to me. In precisely \the 
same degree have I suffered from 
these scientific teachers, and even 
to a worse extent, for they have 
robbed me of some. illusions , I 
had just as soon they would have 
spared me. I do not desire to 
have it imprenes upon me so forci- 
bly that I am only a compound.of 
neutral salts, gelatine, fibrine, and 
adipose matter. It is no pleasure 
to me to regard Mrs. O’Dowd as 
a vehicle for phosphate of lime, 
various carbonates, and an appre- 
ciable portion of arsenic, 

With all his pride of knowledge, 
the “Bourgeois Gentilhomme” 
was infinitely happier before he 
knew he had been talking “ prose ;” 
and I am sure most of us would 
sleep as soundly under the impres- 
sion of being men and women, .as 
after hearing an account of a com- 
plexity of structure, compared to 
which a steam-engine is simplicity, 
and a delicacy of fibre beside which 
a cobweb is almost a cable. 

There is another and _ especial 
set who devote themselves to social 
science, who, so far as outrageous 
humbug goes, are worse than these ; 
but I will not treat of them in a 
postscript, They shall have a page 
to themselves, and a full one, 


PARSONITIS. 


What is the meaning of this new 
malady which deluges Nice with 
men in white chokers, and renders 
Naples like a town under an (Epis- 
copal) visitation? It is called— 
and called _ professionally too— 
“Parson’s sore-throat;” and I am 
all curiosity to learn why it 
should peculiarly affect the clergy? 
Surely vocal exercitation ‘exists 
amongst the laity; lawyers, mem- 
bers of Parliament, auctioneers, and 
actors, not to speak of lieutenants 
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in the navy, are occasidnally loud 
of speech and profuse of intona- 
tion. 

The coarser themes that form the 
staple of bar eloquence, the sterner 
stuff that men talk on the husting, 
the rantings of the stage, and the roar- 
ing of the sea-service, might natural- 
Vy strain the organs fully as much as 
the most impassioned appeals from 
the pulpit; and yet how is it that 
there is no such thing known to 
physic as Old Bailey Bronchitis or 

32 
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Parliamentary Phthisis? Nor are 
the watering-places of the Conti- 
nent filled. with legal gentlemen, 
usually in the charge of a bevy of 
female friends, who kindly do the 
talking for them. A mute member 
of Parliament or a muzzled Queen’s 
Counsel is never met with, but I'll 
engage to find you five-and-twenty 

echless Parsons in every Italian 
city with a south aspect, mild air, 
and a large female element in the 
society. 

I have inquired largely amongst 
my medical friends what is the 
reason of this strange fact. What 
can it be in their calling that ren- 
ders these men more liable to vocal 
derangements than the other talk- 
ers of humanity? The same unsa- 
tisfactory answer always met me 
—It is the preaching does it. 

Now, why should pulpit elo- 
quence be more exacting than all 
other forms of oratory? Is not the 
place from which the parson speaks 
rather a check upon than an in- 
centive to those rhetorical flights 
whose successes are dependent on 
bold bursts of passion? Torrents 
of words poured forth in all the 
exuberance of a flood—apostrophes 
that, for their effect, call for the 
wildest imageries conveyed in tones 
no less startling, the withering 
storm of invective, the overwhelm- 
ing avalanche of abuse, have no 
place in the pulpit, where the very 
themes inspire self-control, restraint, 
moderation, a manner of winning 
persuasion, and a tone at once 
equable and _ conciliating. Are 
these the subjects which demand 
a chest swollen and distended, and 
bronchial tubes strained like the 

linders of high-pressure engines ? 

ow can preaching, I ask, be the 
cause of all this distress? Why 
must these calm gentle men, of easy 
lives and  well-regulated habits, 
erack their voices in efforts which 
call for no inordinate power, and 
which are, after all, most -suc- 
cessful. when conveyed in tones 
very slightly raised above those 
of ordinary conversation? That 
the criminal lawyer who has bad- 
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ered his witnesses in a three 
ours’ cross-examination, and then 
addressed a five hours’ speech to 
the jury, should go home hoarse as 
a bull-frog, if not actually voiceless, 
I can well understand. This man 
has been performing every instru- 
ment of the orchestra with’ his one 
poor throat. From oboe to ophy- 
cleide he has explored them all—in 
entreaty, conviction, scorn, pathos, 
defamation, ridicule, and lastly, to 
wind up, religion. No wonder if 
he should only be able to make 
signs to his wife at dinner, and pan- 
tomime his wishes for food and 
drink. But the Parson—the par- 
son of honeyed words and dulcet 
accents—the bland, smooth-cheek- 
ed, oleaginous angel, the very 
creak of whose shoes whispers pa- 
tience—he has none of these moods 
of violence, for, be it remembered, 
we talk of sin with far less of re- 
probation than of the individual 
sinner; and no one that ever I 
heard laid the same stress on the 
Decalogue as the most common- 
place Quarter-Session chairman will 
do in sentencing a delinquent ‘to 
the game-laws. The abstract never 
has that tangible reality about it, 
that the smallest instance pos- 
sesses; and for this reason, again, 
I say the parson’s task exacts less 
strain, less violent effort than that 
of other public speakers. And 
why, for the third time, I ask, are 
these men the victims of an especial 
disease that now goes by their name, 
and promises, like the Painter’s 
Colic, to show the perils that at- 
tach to a peculiar calling? The fact 
is there; there is no denying it: 
the speechless curates of the Jar- 
din Anglais at Nice, the voiceless 
vicars of the Pincian, prove it. 

Physicians, I am told, confess 
themselves little able to deal with 
this malady; they treat, and treat, 
and treat it, and end, as they ever 
do when bated. by sending the 
atient abroad. Law and medicine 
ave this much in common, that, 
whenever they are fairly beaten, 
“they change the venue.” 

Hence is it that every sheltered 
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angle on the Mediterranean, every 
warm nook on the “ Corniche,” has 
its three, four, or five mild-faced, 
pale men, sauntering amongst the 
orange groves, and whispering 
through a respirator. There is some- 
thing so interesting in these people, 
deserted in a measure by physic, 
and left to the slow influences of 
climate—soft airs and softer atten- 
tions being their only medicaments— 
that I found myself eagerly engaged 
in thinking, first, what it might be 
that predisposed to the affection ; 
and, secondly, how it might be met 
by precaution. Cure, I need not 
say, I was not presumptuous enough 
to consider. 

I cannot now record how the 
subject baffled me—what combina- 
tions of difficulty met me here, 
what new and unexpected pheno- 
mena started up there ; but 1 went 
steadily, carefully on. I amassed 
my facts, I registered my observa- 
tions ; and at last—I hope it is not 
in vain boastfulness I declare it— 
I solved my problem. Few words 
will tell my explanation, The Par- 
son throat is not the malady of 
necessarily loud talkers or energetic 
speakers ; it is not introduced by ex- 
aggerated efforts in the pulpit; it 
is not brought on by terrific denun- 
ciations delivered in the trumpet- 
call, or mild entreaties insinuated 
in the flute-stop of the human organ. 
It is simply and purely brought on 
by men persisting in preaching in 
an assumed unnatural voice—a con- 
ventional voice, imagined, I suppose, 
to be the most appropriate tone to 
call sinners from their wickedness 
and teach them to live better. You 
are startled by my explanation, but 
grant me a brief hearing. Who are 
the victims of this throat-affection ? 
Not the high-and-dry old rubicund 
parsons, with bright frank eyes 
and well-rounded chins, neat of 
dress, knowing in horse-flesh, strong 
in horticulture. These hale and 
healthy fellows have one voice, just 
as they have one nature; the same 
note that summons the ener to 
look after the dahlias cries to the 
congregation to take care of their 


souls, They are not, perhaps, out- 
and-out divines ; there is a bucolic 
element through them that makes 
them w Sydney Smith used to 
call “‘ Squarsons.” They are, at all 
events, a very noble set of fellows 
and thoro gentlemen. These 
men are totally free from parson- 
itis ; a case has never been known 
amongst them. Next come more 
muscular Christians, whose 
attuned to the hunting-field, could 
perform, if called on, the office of 
a railroad whistle. These have no 
touch of the complaint. 

All “Colenso,” I am told, is ex- 
empt, which is the more singular, as 
the men who deny everything and 
oppose every one are n y 
called on for vocal efforts of the 
most forcible kind. This is re- 
markable. 

It is, then ee the more dis- 
tinctively pious of the clergy’ that 
the disease commits its ra 
those who, by distinctive epithet, 
are called Evangelicals. Now there 
are numbers of these—vast num- 
bers—who labour throughout ‘their 
whole lives, and labor arduously, 
untouched by the affection. They 
are of all classes of the cle 
the most untiring, the most de- 
voted, and the most intensely 
imbued with the duties of their 
calling ; but there are others who 
have all their zeal, all their devo- 
tion, and all their sincerity, and 
none of their abilities, These 
eager to emulate the usefulness of 
their superior brethren, bent on dis- 
playing in themselves the splendid 
success around them, cannot rise 
to the intellectual heights of their 
more gifted neighbours, and are 
driven to imitate not the weéll- 
argued statement—not the close 
narrative of facts—not the i 
sioned appeal, or the staring alee: 
tation, but simply the tone of voice 
in which these were conveyed. 
Hence is it that these men, good 
and excellent men in every way, 
but of very commonplace mings 
and unelevated views, éopy the one 
sole trait that has no ancit ot dues 
—the ‘tone and delivery of those 
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whose manner is simply the off- 
spring .of their own overchanged 
minds. 

They denounce without force, 
they entreat without | persuasion. 
They paint without colour, and 
they mould, and leave no form 
after them, They rant, rave, and 
riot, sob, shudder, and weep ; and 
all the result is stunned ears to the 
congregation and sore throats to 
‘themselves, They are ineffective 
because they are not natural. It is 
their own intense unreality destroys 
all their usefulness, and mars all 
their efforts at good. 

The very fact that a man is ad- 
dressing you.in a counterfeit voice 
impugns; his. sincerity ; for be it 
remembered these are not the men 
-who carry you away by the magic 
power of their eloquence, bearing 
you aloft to a region high above all 
you have ever soared in, and en- 
chanting you with visions that only 
Genius discloses to mortal eyes. 
The men I mean here are taken 
from the common heap of human- 
ity: they have few gifts, they have 
no graces ; and whenever they bor- 
row an illustration or steal a figure 
from their more ornate brethren, 
they use it as awkwardly as the 
Otaheitian chief who wore his cop- 
per sauce-pan as a helmet. 

A perverse ambition to be some- 
thing that nature never meant them 
' for—an insensate desire to emulate 
. what is far and away beyond their 
reach—stirs them up to these furi- 
ous. efforts ; and there is a some- 
| thing in the effect of a man’s voice 
upon himself—a sort of reduplica- 
tion of self-esteem—that is posi- 
tively intoxicating. They fancy 
that they have discovered the se- 
eret, caught the trick of success, 
and they are madly eager and im- 
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patient for the day when they too 
shall send a congregation . away 
overcome with hysteric emotion, 
panting with religious excitement, 
and thirsting for more. These men, 
like all imitators, only copy the 
faults of their models. Like the 
gentleman who in reading Locke 
mistook the peculiarities of style 
for points in the argument, they 
treasure up all the eccentricities of 
some popular preacher, and retail 
them as excellencies. Such are the 
victims of Parsonitis. These are the 
men that an austere Nemesis sends 
over the Alps mute and voiceless ; 
and, to my thinking, far more per- 
suasive in the eloquence of their 
silent gentleness than ever they were 
in this rapt and erratic oratory. 

Let the Rey. Paul Slowcoach 
cease to emulate the Rev. Hugh 
Highflier ; let him be simple, na- 
tural, and unaffected; let him em- 
ploy the same earnestness in the . 
pulpit to save sinners that he would 
make use of to exhort Mrs. §S, to 
some act of domestic economy, or 
to restrain a restive son from indis- 
cretion. Let him be real, earnest, 
and truthful to his own nature. 
In one word, let him avoid all men- 
tion of Mesopotamia, and Ill war- 
rant him he’ll suffer very little from 
the pangs of Parsonitis. 

But one word more. Should any 
impartial layman imagine that the 
cause I have here stated is insuf- 
ficient for the effect—should he 
maintain that a mere affectation 
could scarcely produce a malady,— 
I only ask him to perform a walk 
of say ten miles daily on the tips of 
his toes, Let him try this for. a 
month ; and if his back-sinews do 
not admonish him to return to or- 
dinary progression, my name isn’t 
Cornelius. 


“SHE DIGNIFIED ATTITUDE.” 


There is a story told of Sheridan, 
which all of us have heard, how 
one day, when returning unsuccess- 
» fully from. shooting, never having 


bagged a single bird, he saw a flock 


of ducks in a pond, and a labouring 
man at work hard by. Determined 
if possible to have something | to 
show for his day’s sport, he asked 
the man for how much he would 
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allow him to have one shot at the 
brood? The fellow replied, “A 
crown.” Sheridan fired, and tum- 
bled seven of them. “Well, my 
honest friend, how do you like your 
bargain?” asked he, triumphantly. 
“Well enough,” muttered the other ; 
‘“‘the dooks is nane o’ mine.” 

History, they tell us, repeats it- 
self, and I am disposed to believe 
it; for this story of the ducks iis 
precisely the story of the French 
policy in Italy. The Emperor no 
more owned the duchies of Modena, 
Parma, and Tuscany, than the clown 
owned the ducks, but he gave 
Victor Emmanuel a ‘shot at them ” 
in exchange for Nice and Savoy. 
Like the country fellow, too, he 
went off grinning, and saying, 
“They be none o’ mine,” thereby 
hinting that there might come a day 
of reckoning with the owner which 
might be far from agreeable. 

Now we are in the daily habit of 
hearing the most fulsome praises of 
this great Prince; and so success- 
ful is success, that even the journals 
which once took a fairer and juster 
measure of his capacity, are now, 
simply by force of the fact that he 
sleeps nightly at the Tuileries, dis- 
posed to accord him all the pre- 
science of a statesman and all the 
skill of a great general. 

I declare I have an ardent desire 
always to agree with the people 
around me. I am never so well 
pleased as when I can concur with 
a prevailing opinion; and I’m not 
sure that I wouldn’t rather put a 
little mild coercion on my con- 
science than dissent from the judg- 
ments of “the company.” But here 
I own I cannot. I could no more 


. believe in the greatness of Louis Na- 


poleon than in spirit-rapping. Our 
credulity is sorely taxed in England : 
we have to believe Lord Palmerston 
a wit and Mr. Cobden a sage; we 
have to swallow Carlyle’s English, 
and affect to like it; and when I 
land at Dover I do each and all of 
these things. I prefer the mutton- 
chop at the Lord Warden to my little 
dinner at the Cadran Rouge. I like 
the red-petticoated damsels in the 


¢ 
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Bad-moral boots’ better than the. 


trimmest Parisian ankles. I go in to 


admire Buckstone and bitter beer, | 


and all that is English; but~ 


and this I resist to the death— 


nothing shall persuade me that the 


Emperor of the French is other than) 


a third-rate many who might have 


possibly distinguished himself as a 


police. functionary or a solicitor, 


but has as much claim to high state- » 


craft as Jem Mace to be an: autho- 
rity on the Pentateuch. Let any of 
us humble folk only enjoy that nice 
privilege I have just spoken of — let 
us only sell what doesn’t belong to 


us — and what a snug little compet~' 


ence we should lay up for our de- 
clining years! His last coup of this 
kind was the Franco-Italian treaty. 
This time it is indeed a very choice 


lot he submits to public competi-« 


tion. ‘No reserve, gentlemen; His 
Holiness: must be knocked down to 
the highest bidder, for the place is 
already disposed of to the ‘party 
next door.’” What a condition for 
a Pope! 
dering at the Vatican! infallibility 
going, one may say, for a song! 

Austria would like, if she dared, 
to make a bid. She would like 
better still to protest against the 
sale, but how can she? The Pope 
was not true to the Holy Roman 
Empire once before, dud he can- 
not be trusted; besides, Austria is 
weak. 

Sheridan--I go to him once more 


for an illustration — coming home 


full of wine from a dinner, heard'a 
voice from the channel of the street, 
in tones of evident ebriety, saying, 
“Lift me up—lift me up.” ‘ No,” 
said Brinsley, “that’s impossible; 
but ‘Pll tell you what Vl do: Pl 
lie down beside you.” Such is the 
answer Austria gives the Holy See 


Garibaldi’s Hymn _ thun- 


—‘ We can’t lift you up, but we'll: 


lie down beside you.” 

It is very consoling to us smal] 
fry in the world’s fish-pond that 
these leviathans only repeat in their 
policy what we blunder out in our 
potations. 

But this is not all. When by 
any accident there is a Huropean 
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rumpus, in which France takes no 
active part, maintaining what the 
Parisian papers call the “ Dignified 
Attitude that becomes her,” the 
Emperor, who naturally feels he 
cannot give away that for which 
others have fought and conquered, 
coolly steps in and declares. that 
whoever obtains it will have be- 
come, by the added territory, in- 
conveniently strong for France, and 
that, in consequence, he himself 
must have something somewhere of 
somebody else’s to redress the bal- 
ance, and enable France to go on 
maintaining the ‘“Dignified Atti- 
tude” aforesaid. Now, when these 
two elements constitute a policy, I 
cannot but think that the rest of 
the world must fare ill at every 
attempt they make to recolour the 
map of Europe. 

This is in reality, in our own 
age, very little else than the prac- 
tice of feudal times. It is black- 
mail over again, and Louis Napo- 
leon is the Gregor Macgregor of 
Europe. The Prussians have let 
it get abroad that they mean to 
annex some of the Danish spoils. 
Austria, who lent her aid to win 
them, sulks; but France, the gen- 
erous France —that country which 
alone of Europe enters the arena 
for glory, and not for gain — steps in 
and says, “The price of this piece 
of Jutland is Sarre-Louis; don’t 
higgle. This is the prix fixé es- 
tablishment, and we neither come 
down nor give credit.” 

Last of all, where he cannot 
take territory he takes patronage. 
If he can’t absorb the estate, he at 
least names the agent, as we saw a 
few days back in Mexico. 

How pleasant it must be to work 
under such a master! How it sim- 
=a all the details of office! 

ow straight and clear it makes 
the path of duty! Let the repre- 
séntative of France be at Cochin- 
China or Lancaster Sound, he 
knows, he “appreciates,” as the 
phrase is, “the benign intentions 
of the Emperor.” Messrs. Benasset, 
of the gaming-tables at Baden and 
Homburg, stipulate that they are to 
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have the “ zero” for themselves, and 
the advantage is estimated at about 
eight or ten per cent on all the 
sums staked at the table. Of 
course, the more money that is 
jae i the more is their gain. You 
and I may wage a fierce war on 
each other in black and red, but 
the Messrs. Benasset, who look on 
have only to wait for their zero; a 
eventually, by a mathematical cer- 
taifity, if we only play long enough, 
we shall both be ruined, and 
acquire all that we once poss 

This is precisely what the Emperor 
does. He seldom plays, but merely 
contents himself with the zero, 
Ten per cent on the game, gentle- 
men, and the aprés. Ah, these 
aprés; these are my perquisites. 
‘*Faites votre jeu,” and you'll see 
what will come of it. 

I don’t wonder John Bull sulked, 
and took an oath against play. He 
used to like his game once well 
enough; he was generally lucky, 
and though he was not always good- 
humoured when he lost, he booked 
up like a gentleman, and nobody 
ever called him defaulter. Now, 
however, this newfangled game ir- 
ritates him. It’s not on the square. 
That ‘‘Mossoo” there knows more 
about the balls than he ought, and 
he charges, besides, too much for 
the “‘ tables.’”’ 

My own impression is “Bull” is 
right. A respectable tradesman can- 
not mind his shop in the day if he 
passes his nights in a hell. e all 
know where the business would go 
if he were to do so; and for this 
reason I say, Keep away from that 
French roulette-table; or if you 
must play, play low — never “ stake 
a Sovereign.” 

If the Italians could learn a little 


of this prudence it would stand 
them in good stead; but they have 
got a greedy fit on them just now, 
and their fingers are itching for 


gain. Surely they might see that, 
even if they succeed to the inherit- 
ance, the legacy-duty will run away 
with one-half of it — ay, and Louis 
Napoleon will have it too, and 
suffer no one to “ tax his costs.” , 
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This man is the Benasset of 
politics, and nothing more. The 
game: pays admirably,,for it is a 
gambling era just now. All the 
lethargic laziness of a long peace 
has been succeeded by a spirit of 
venture and hazard. Italy has had 
a run, and wants to back her luck 
to the end, Cautious Prussia, that 
never risked a groschen, has gone 
in for a coup at Holstein, ven 
Spain—dreary, old, repudiating, dis- 
reputable Spain—has managed to 
get a few gold pieces together, and 
been trying a little game with 
Moroceo. France, the bland. crou- 
pier, everywhere cries, “Try, your 
luck, gentlemen!” ‘Faint heart,” 
&e. Even John, businesslike old dog 
that he is, jingles his half-crowns 
in his pocket and longs to be at it. 
Was there ever such a time for a 
hell-keeper as this? It is only ne- 
cessary to light the rooms and open 
the doors, the company fill the 
place immediately. ll honest in- 
dustry, in such an age, is the pace 
of the tortoise over the course at 
Newmarket: it is a theory by- 
gone, out of place, unthought of. 
No wonder is it that the careful, 
plodding, unambitious course of 
England should seem degenerate 
and mean amidst all these high- 
spirited bloods, flinging»their stakes 
so boldly on the table, and reckless, 
to all seeming, whether they win 
or lose. 

There are now and then, in the 
order of nature, disturbing events 
occurring, which no forecasting 
could ever have either anticipated 
or averted, They are things so 
really out of all calculation, that 
all we have to do is to watch their 
course, and learn, if we may, some- 
what for future guidance. Now 
one of this nature was the late 
burst of enthusiastic nationality 
over Germany. Who could have 
believed this?—-who have foreseen 
it? Is there any creature—one 
part statesman and three parts poet 
—could have risen to the mere im- 
agination of a frantic Germany —a 
Germany eager for liberty, crying 
wildly aloud not to be parcelled 


out into Hoch—something or other, 
but made one great “ Beer-land,” 
that could smoke all its tobacco at 
the same tariff ? 

I declare it looks and sounds 
perfectly incredible, but it is all 
true—we have seen it; and though 
it did not last very long, yet, like 
table-turning and _ spirit-knocking, 
there are respectable witnesses 
ready to aver that they “assisted” 
¥ oe urfaced pond, 

t a een - § 

at pel al frog - spawned, 
stagnant for ages, and unmoved b 
every air of heaven, should ma 
denly imagine itself to be a great 
fluid of strong elements and incal- 
culable power, and should set. to 
work to lash itself into fermentation 
by way of becoming brandy, would 
not be one whit stranger or more 
absurd than this great German de- 
monstration. 

That such movements are utterly 
abnormal, that they lie neither in 
the genius nor in the instincts of 
the nation, we may see by the sim- 
ple fact that none of the statesmen 
of the country knew in the least 
how. to deal with them. They 
stood there, panic-stricken and con- 
founded, like the doctors of Europe 
at the first visitation of Oriental 
cholera ! 

What fun it must have been for 
the grand Charlatan of the Tuile- 
ries, as, watching it all, he mur- 
mured to himself, ‘‘They’ll never 
be able to treat this case; they'll 
have to come to me.” And there 
is no doubt, if the symptoms had 
not subsided, such would have 
been the upshot. Grave talking 
there was of a new Confederation 
of the Rhine, and small Princes 
began to reflect whether it might 
not be better to become French 
Prefects than Imperial. or Royal 
Chamberlains. As for the people, 
they stood like a great flock of 
sheep, as they are, staring at the 
peril with a steadfastness that look- 
ed like daring; but they scampered 
away at the first crack of Bismarck’s 
whip, and they have never turned 
since. 
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In such an age, with such ele- 
ments as these around us, greatness 
is surely not difficult of attainment; 
and the “Dignified Attitude of 
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France” can be a, even 
though it be represented a foot 
upon a friend’s throat, o a hand 
in a neighbour’s pocket. 


MR. BANTING, 


IT was very wroth for a consider- 
able time with that fat man—Mr. 
Banting I think he is called—who 
has been boring the world for some 
months back with accounts of his 
decrease in size, till I bethought 
me that possibly I might have 
been doing him a ‘foul wrong, and 
imputing to selfish motives, and a 
taste for notoriety, what in reality 
might turn out to be very high- 
minded and elevated patriotism. 

My first impression was, Here is 
a corpulent old humbug, ‘who has 
no greater or more ennobling task 
in, life than to measure his girth 
round the waist, weigh his fat 
sides, and keep a register of his 
pal itations as he goes up-stairs to 

bed publishing, too, to the world 
these experiences, as if they were 
great boons and blessings to hu- 
manity, ‘and roclaiming aloud 
how tha by what subtle devices 
he contrived to grow thinner; and 
all this nasty balderdash—nasty it 
unquestionably is—in a land where 
misery and destitution abound, and 
where we read such a heading to 
a paragraph in our newspapers as 
“Death by Starvation.” Of what 
stuff must a man be made who 
can see his digestional diary print- 
ed in the same column that re- 
veals a death from actnal want? 
Of what, besides “fat,” must a crea- 
ture be compounded, who can go 
on from day to day recording the 
effects produced upon his heavy 
carcass by abstention from saccha- 
rine matter and suchlike, when 
the great monster Misery stares us 
in the face—-that there are people 
without any food at all—that there 
are men and women, blue-lipped 
and gaunt with famine, hollow- 
eyed and jaw-sunken, crawling 


ut in search of garbage and 
offal ? 


We used to be disgusted at the 
aldermanic envy of the beggar 
who declared he had not eaten 
for twenty-four hours, expressin 
itself in the outburst, “Oh, if i 
had your appetite!” but what 
shall we say to this mass of heaving 
blubber that only cries out to be 
decreased, of repletion that implores 
to be drained, in the very crisis of 
cotton-famine, of Irish want, and of 
almost universal destitution! When 
the Queen of France suggested 
giving brioche to the starving pop- 
ulace, she was only ignorant, not 
unfeeling. When a Duke of Nor- 
folk proposed curry-powder to 
the famine-stricken in Ireland, he 
was simply talking like a very kind- 
hearted but addle-headed old gen- 
tleman, who knew nothing of the 
malady for which he was prescrib- 
ing. But here is far worse: here is a 
man who, in a day of great pressure 
and want, when the energy of mee 
thoughtful man is taxed to thin 
by what contrivance the souls and 
bodies of some hundred thousand 
people are to be held together, 
comes forward to tell us, not how 
to support life, not how to keep 
the spark alight with some cheap 
substitute for fuel, not how to 
maintain the faint flicker alive by 
some newly-found expedient, but 
how he has contrived to keep down 
his own redundant heat—to put 
slack upon the over-exuberant blaze 
of his own personal hearth. 

Can indecency and selfishness go 
farther ? 

Corpulency is unpleasant, so is a 
tight boot; but don’t expatiate on 
either to people who are. hungry or 
who go barefoot. Your coat may 
be too tight in the sleeve, but don't 
talk of it in the society of the half- 
naked. And this is precisely what 
this fat man is doing! Good hea- 
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vens! the ill of the world is not 
repletion, — it is emptiness; and 
all the other fat men are running 
about in their own pluffy and 
breathless manner, asking, What 
about malt! How is it as to choco- 
late? Are anchovies bad for me? 
Must I cut off my stilton? ‘To 
these I say, Let me be your doctor. 
Retrench your all-absorbing . self- 
interest. Turn your thoughts from 
your duodenum to the famishing 
creatures who peer down through 
the railings of your areas at the 
‘blazing fire in your kitchen-grate. 
Give up this filthy selfishness that 
takes for its worship all that is 
least worthy in humanity. Walk, 
ride, bathe, swim, fast if you 
must, but. take your thoughts off 
this detestable theme,; and try to 
remember that the subject you want 
to popularise is in its details one of 
the coarsest that can be made matter 
of conversation. 

To take the matter in its less 
serious light, how is society to be 
carried on if Bantingism is to 
prevail? Are we to weed our ac- 
quaintance of all the fat people, and 
never know any one above ten stone 
eight ? or are we to divide our din- 
ners into fat days and thin days, 
having all the grampuses one day, 
all the sword-fish on another? This 
latter measure will be forced upon us, 
for how otherwise shall we feed our 
Bantings? To invite them to an 
ordinary repast of fish, flesh, and 
fowl, would be as rank an awk- 
wardness as to ask Cardinal Wise- 
man to a beef-steak on a Friday. 
You cannot, of course, place before 
your guest what he would deem 
little short of a poison; and how 
are you to eliminate all the carbon 
out of your sirloin, the ozone out 
of your vegetables, gelatinous. mat- 
ter out of your veal, and saccharine 
ingredients out of your pudding? If. 
one couldn’t afford to have Faraday 
in the kitchen, there will be no do- 
ing this. Analytical chemistry is not 


a very speedy performance, besides ; 
and if this system be pursued, it 
will take at least two days to pre- 
pare a very humble meal; and a 
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party of twelve Bantings would 
take fully a week’s hard work, both 
chemical and culinary. Now, judg- 
ing from the man’s book, I suspect 
that he and eleven more like him 
would be dear at the price. 

From Falstaff downwards I have 
ever liked fat men; they are all to 
nothing the pleasantest fellows that 
walk the earth. They are genial by 
force of temperament; and there 
is neither ungenerous sarcasm in 
their drollery nor malice in their 
wit. They look, besides—and let 
me tell you it is no small thing—~ 
they look as if they enjoyed life; 
while “that lean and hungry 
Cassius” is a perpetual protest 
against pleasantry. His drolleries 
are all dyspeptic, and his very laugh 
is an estopper on fun. Why, in the 
name of all good-fellowship, dimin- 
ish the numberof these? Is the 
world too enjoyable?—is society 
really so intensely amusing that it 
is necessary, even at the cost of our 
very flesh, to curb our wit and re- 
strain our brilliancy? I have no 
complaint. of this kind to make of 
the neighbourhood about me. fF 
am free to say there is no plethora 
of agreeability that wants to be de- 
pleted. Mr. Banting’s experiences 
are possibly different; but if so, 
I'd rather he’d tell me where he 
lives than what he eats—with 
whom he associates, and not what 
he avoids in diet. 

The glorious exuberance of the 
fat man is not merely physical; it 
extends to the operations of hi 
brain and the tricks of his fancy. 
It is out of his rich abundance that 
he gives you his drollery. Tell me 
an anecdote or a good mot, a racy 
reply, or a witty rejoinder, and I’jl 
stake my reputation, or half-a-crown, 
—whichever you think best of— 
on it, that Ill tell you whether it 
was a fat or a thin man was the 
author. There is a mental breadth 
in the fat man, a width in his 
toleration, a glorious sense of easy 
absorption about him, that makes 
him infinitely more companionable 
than a thin man. 

“When a friend of mine — who 
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told me the story—once met Syd- 
ney Smith at Brighton, where he 
had gone to reduce by the use of 
certain baths in vogue in those 
days, he was struck by the decrease 
of Sydney’s size, and said, ‘‘ You 
are certainly thinner than when I 
saw you last.” “Yes,” said he; 
“T have only been ten days here, 
but they have scraped enough off 
me already to make a curate.” 

And so it is, the imperceptible 

waste of fat men is equal to a thin 
one; and once again I say, it is of 
these they would rob us. Why, 
they are the very marrow of hu- 
manity. 
Possibly, however, I have been 
all this time unjust and unfair to 
Mr. Banting, and what I deemed 
@ personal narrative was only a par- 
able. Has Mr. B., while speaking 
of himself, been really describing 
the state of England? Is this 
plethora—this over-abundance, this 
bursting prosperity, this unwieldy 
size, this unmanageable mass—the 
Nation? Are all his counsels ad- 
dressed to a people who have given 
themselves up to repletion, and 
think of nothing but growing fat- 
ter? Is the carbon of which he 
warns us our coal-fields, whose ex- 
haustion he forebodes? When he 
speaks of saccharine matter, is it a 
hit at Gladstone about sugar? In 
this prohibition of beer does: he 
want a repeal of the malt-tax, like 
the virtuous old ladies who gave up 
sugar in their tea to put down the 
slave-trade ? 

Is the ‘‘ going down stairs back- 
wards” an emblem of that painful 
step-by-step. progression in which, 
while we go lower and lower, we 
have not even the small courage re- 
quired to look at what we are com- 
ing to? 

In the remark that our “ size un- 
fits us for places of amusement,” 
and that “we take up more space” 
than our neighbours like to accord 
us, Mr. Banting is only repeating 
what French newspapers are daily 
telling us. 

Last of all, as to the “Turkish 
Bath,” what he says is perfectly 
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true. We did try it (at Sebastopol), 
and it reduced us uncommonly ; and 
though we have contrived to get 
up our flesh since, we are forced to 
own that we are not as strong as 
we used to be! 

Now, I repeat this may be the 
true reading of the Banting epistle, 
and I am the more ready to believe 
it to be such that there are touches 
of true kindliness and honest phil- 
anthropy in the pamphlet, which 
would ill accord with a theme of 
mere selfishness. 

I am a very poor exponent of 
symbolic influences; but it would 
give me sincere pleasure to go over 
Banting with Dr. Cumming, whose 
aid in tracing the clues to the ima- 
gery would be invaluable. ‘“ Bant- 
ing explained, with reference to the 
‘Great CorpPuLENcE Comine,’”’ 
would be a taking title, and I throw 
it out as hint to “ the trade.” 

One word more, If there really 
be people with so much disposable 
time on their hands, and so much 
redundant fat on their ribs, as Mr. 
Banting, and who eagerly desire to 
reduce, let me recommend to them 
a far simpler and easier process than 
the complicated chemistry of this 
gentleman’s book. There is a little 
volume—I have it now before me 
—called “A Summary Account of 
Prizes for Common Things,” of- 
fered and awarded by Miss B. 
Coutts at the Whitelands Training 
Institution. In this valuable trea- 
tise, which may be called ‘The Anti- 
Banting,’ the problem is, not to 
subdue the increase of flesh, but 
how to subsist on the smallest 
modicum of food? how soup is 
to be made with the minimum of 
meat? how vitality can be main- 
tained with the very least possible 
assistance from external aid? 

Amongst the variety of receipts in 
this volume there is one we recom- 
mend to Banting. It is a soup com- 
posed of what the writer calls the 
cheapest part of a cow—the fore 
vein, which lies between the neck and 
the shoulder, and is of an irregular 
shape. ‘The soup made from this, 
with barley, carrots, and an onion, 
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is excellent.” Now I say here you 
have no complications about osma- 
zone or the phosphates ; not a word 
is there of adipose matter, nitro- 
gen, or that fell ingredient, sugar. 
Let the Bantings sit down to this 
every day at one o'clock as their 
principal meal, and I warrant them 
they’ll be as slim in three months 
as the prize labourer who invented 
the compound. There is another 
receipt for « broth to be made of 
what the writer calls “a sheep’s 
pluck,” and pluck is exactly the 
quality the eater of it would re- 
quire. And there is also, at page 
203, “ta cheap and nourishing dish 
without meat,” which it would be 
a downright pleasure to set before 
Banting every day for a month, and 
have his report on its nutritive qua- 
lities. Not to seem cruel, however, 
I should allow him “ beef-stickings” 
(see page 85) on Sundays. 
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‘Nor can I omit an invaluable 
suggestion at page 46, not alone 
admirable in its relation to diet, 
but with an ethical inference that 
deserves commemoration: ‘‘ Whey, 
the liquid left after making cheese, 
is a nutritious drink for children. 
When in large quantities, it will 
materially assist in fattening — the 


Pigs ! ” 

Now, as I have taken some pains 
to show where these culinary trea- 
sures are to be found, I trust Bant- 
ing and his whole house will try 
them. As to the contributors to 
the volume itself, I observe that in 
most household expenditures there 
is a weekly penny dedicated to pe- 
riodicals. Might I ask a_ prefer- 
ence, and humble hint, in return 
for our own small services here ex- 
erted, that. they would take in Corn 
O’Dowd, whose second volume wi 
shortly appear in print ? 


HYBRID CONSERVATISM, 


I have had it on my heart for 
many a day to protest against a race 
of politicians who have much an- 
noyed and not a little troubled me 
—a class of men, who in the very 
absence of all convictions, assume 
a sort of especial claim to fairness, 
and who would like to pass off their 
thorough cold-bloodedness for the 
true and proper temperature of the 
political body: I mean those Hybrid 
Conservatives who profess to believe 
in their own party, but always vote 
with Lord Palmerston—men who 
would like to pass the morning in 
the Reform Club, and dine every 
day at the Carlton. A few years 
back they were three or four, now 
they are a distinct section. If 
England were not, par excellence, 
the land of “Sham,” such a class 
would never have presumed to 
stand forward and declare their 
opinions. In a country so full of 
crotchets we are naturally tolerant 
of our neighbours’ eccentricities ; 
and if a man does not do actual 
mischief with his hobby, we are 
always disposed to let him ride on 


as long as he likes; but if we find 
= the oop we had endured, 
erhaps out of a compassionate 
paren and kindliness towards 
an individual, is to become an en- 
demic tendency through a neigh- 
bourhood, we naturally grow un- 
easy. We can endure one infatu- 
ated performer on the bassoon, but 
if the whole street or the crescent 
take to it, the affaiy is serious.. This 
is exactly what has happened. A 
few very crafty men discovered 
some time ago that what between 
the growing indifference to “ 
outside the House, and the 

questions which separated the two 
sides within it, it might be pos- 
sible, by the exercise of caution 
and adroitness, to give a certain 
support to. each in turn, by which, 
without formally breaking with 
their friends, they might greatly 
conciliate their adversaries, and 
thus, while very materially serving 
their personal interests, acquire that 
orieh, character ~~ ane, b 
which, once attained, e titude 
& man utters Cocsenbe,erlatenly and 
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the dreariest trash he delivers to 
his constituents is listened -to as 
the quintessence of good sense and 
honesty. 

“T declare to you frankly” — Oh, 
how I dread that frankly !—‘‘I de- 
clare to you frankly, gentlemen, 
that my sentiments are still as 
they have ever been—a_ steady 
resolve to maintain. our time-hon- 
oured institutions, so as to hand 
down to our children unimpaired 
the glorious heritage we have re- 
ceived from our ancestors. Though 
no man will ever be more ready 


than myself to uphold, and if need | 


be to defend, the great constitu- 
tion of these realms in all the in- 
tegrity of its strength, and all the 
equipoise of its power, yet I do 
think ”—great emphasis on the do— 
“that, balanced as parties now are, 
situated as England is with respect 
to foreign nations, charged as we 
are with the mighty responsibilities 
that attach to the rule of one-eighth 
of the inhabitants of the globe,—I 
say, gentlemen, I do think we can- 
not do better than follow the time- 
honoured statesman, who, though 
seated on an adverse bench, is the 
steadfast upholder and defender of 
the honour of England. I know Lord 
Palmerston, gentlemen —I know 
him well; and with whatever credit 
my character may lend me, I de- 
clare to you he is the steadfast and 
uncompromising upholder of,” &c. 
&e. &e. ‘ 

Now, I don’t object to these ex- 
tramural bleatings at all. There 
are very few airs on the political 
fiddle, and if- we are fond of the 
music, we must put up with the 
‘Da Capos.” I only want that 
the tune should be performed by 
the right men. Let not Archbishop 
M‘Hall hum, ‘“ Croppies lie down,” 
and tell me it is a Canticle... 

Vote with Lord Palmerston, and 
welcome; only don’t acquire the 
right to do so by a juggle and trick; 
don’t palm yourself off on a Con- 
servative constituency as a man of 
their party, to desert that party 
when the day of trial has arrived ; 
and, above all, do not build upon a 
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settled plan of personal advantage 
and advancement a character with 
the world for impartiality and scru- 
pulous honour. These men desire 
to be Conservatives on a sort of 
limited liability. They remind me 
of the Irishman who. presented 
himself before his priest to get 
married; but, instead of the five 
shillings, the appropriate fee, could 
only produce half-a-crown. After 
vainly employing all his eloquence 
to melt the priest’s heart, he sud- 
denly stopped short and said,— 
“Well, see then, y’r rivirence, the 
divil a sixpence more I have, so 
marry me as far as that) goes!” 
This is exactly the way they want to 
be Conservatives—“ a cheap bargain 
and a road out of it,” is the sum and 
substance of what they aim at. May 
I ask what sort of constituencies 
like to be thus represented? There 
is’ not one word of exaggeration in 
what I have said. I appeal to the 
speeches the newspapers have been 
so drearily crammed with for the 
last three months to corroborate 
me. But indeed if there be people 
who listen with pleasure to the 
speeches, they may, by a parity of 
absurdity, think well of the speak- 
ers. 
Now, Lord Palmerston is not a 
great artiste—but a réchaujfé of 
him is too much for any human 
stomach, and yet they give us no- 
thing else. Who is not sick of the 
praises we bestow on ourselves for 
not going to war—when war was 
the very last thing in our thoughts ? 
Who is not weary of hearing how 
beautifully we kept out of the 
American conflict —the ‘ fratricidal 
slaughter,’ as they call it? I wish 
any one could tell me which is 
Cain, and which Abel. I only 
know that their mother might be 
ashamed of them both. 

Who, I beg to ask, is taught — 
who is instructed—whose know- 
ledge is enlarged, by these frothy 
outpourings? They are very la- 
mentable spectacles, these ‘visits 
to our constituents.” I trust  fer- 
vently that the-men who make 
these speeches approach the hu- 
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miliation in a spirit of proper self- 
mortification. I ardently hope that 
they feel it to be a day of sack- 
cloth and ashes; and indeed, if 
angels could be supposed to weep 
for members of Parliament, they 
might shed some tears for such 
misery. 

Why, in this age of universal 
literature, has nobody thought of 
skeleton speeches for sucking poli- 
ticians? ‘The parsons have got 
skeleton sermons, wherein they 
supply the “padding” themselves, 
and the blandest disciple of high- 
and-dryism, or the sternest’ de- 
nouncer of mundane’ enjoyments, 
can fit himself in a moment. I am 
told, too, that since Bishop Oo- 
lenso’s defection, discourses can be 
had in which Joshua is treated 
pretty much like the author of 
‘Junius,’ so that, in reality, no 
shade or tint of opinion need have 
to look far for an exponent. 

I wish some enterprising pub- 
lisher would engage me in the task ; 
and I bind myself to supply “ the 
trade” on the most reasonable 
terms and the shortest notice. 

Mr. Moses fits his clients in York- 
shire or the Land’s End by a few 
general measurements — the width 
of the shoulders, the girth at the 
waistband, the length from the hips, 
&c. Now I promise, on equally 
brief information, to send off by 
the night-mail a true-blue address, 
a Whig “apostasy,” or a Radical 
“‘rouser,” done in a true, finished, 
and workmanlike mannner. I re- 
member a friend of mine, to whom 
Nature had not been gracious in 
muscular development, having once 
to perform a part in a private play 
where tight-fitting pantaloons were 
essential, He addressed himself 
to one of the minor theatres for 
counsel, and the costumer, to whom 
his case was referred, immediately 
called out, “Ah, sir, I see it at 
once; you want Mr. Matthews’s 
legs. Fetch them down, James.” 

Now, if any country gentleman 
wants the Palmerston legs, or, more 
ambitious still, the Gladstone—or 
should he ambition the sturdier 
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pair that support John Bright— 
I'm his man.‘ P.S.—Any gentle- 
man taught ‘Bernal Osborne’ -in 
two lessons. Persons whose eduéa- 
tion has been neglected made’ per- 
fect ‘Roebucks’ in one. A ‘line, 
addressed Cornelius O'Dowd, to the 
care of his Publisher, will be imme- 
diately attended to. None treated 
with except principals ; the strictest 
secrecy observed.” I promise you, 
constituencies will benefit by the 
change. As a respectable trades- 
man, who wants to extend his" cus- 
tom, I'll not sell them any cast- 
off wares, nor vamp up any stale 
Joe Millers. Never a word shall 
they hear from me about that 
strange beast, the Civis Romanus, 
of which the Zoological Garden has 
not even a specimen. I'll neither 
bully the French, nor flatter them. 
I only bargain for one plagiarism. 
If it be a Whig oration, I must wind 
up with a few words for “the glo- 
rious harvest.”” This, you will ad- 
mit, is fair. The Whigs have ripened 
the wheat ever since the Reform 
Bill, and we ought to be grateful 


- tothem. Newspaper adulation, in a 


tone that must be ineffably offen- 
sive to the ears it was intended ‘to 
charm, has invented the phrase the 
*Queen’s Weather.” Let me sug- 
gest the propriety of exchanging the 
term “Harvest Moon” for the 
“Pam. Quarter ;” so that, while we 
replenish our granaries, we should 
remember the Government. 

The Conservatives have many 
faults—they have done much they 
ought not to have done, and omiit- 
ted some things they ought to have 
done; but in nothing have they 
erred so egregiously as in tolerating 
within their ranks these men of-rot- 
ten allegiance. Nor was it mere 
toleration, but they have actually 
gone out of the way to conciliate 
them. This attempt to widen the 
base’of a party by greater liberality, 
as it is called, is often very fatal. 
You may beat your guinea too thin. 
And who, I ask, were these people 
for whom you made these sacrifices 
—not only of opinion, but of con- 
science? Was there one really able 
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man amongst them? The first Na- 

leon used to complain of what he 
called “les frondeurs” in the army 
of Italy, the fellows who were so 
beautifully candid that they al- 
ways thought the enemy did every- 
thing better than themselves—not 
merely fought better, but fed their 
people better, doé¢tored them bet- 
ter, and rewarded them better. 

To do him justice, he made very 
short work with such folk when he 
once got hold of them. We, on the 
contrary, caress and fondle them, 
we listen to their sentiments, and 
mould our own to their liking; 
and even when we see them cross 
over and join our adversaries, we 
are so magnificently generous, that 
we not only forgive the defection 
but actually exalt the deserters. 
Would Pitt have suffered this? 
would the Great Duke have en- 
dured it? Are the Whigs of our 
own day so Christian-like in for- 
giveness that they would make 
room on their benches for men 
who never rise but to vote against 
them? 

The cry of our day is, “There is 
no party ;”’ but how can there be 
party, when the men who take no 
oath of allegiance to a leader are 
deemed as faithful as the sworn 
soldier who fights bravely to the 
death? There is no army if there 
be no discipline, and this is exactly 
what we see amongst the Conserva- 
tives. The rewards are n@ given 
to the valiant, nor are the rene- 
gades handed over to the provost- 
marshal. 

We have not outgrown party in 
England. To say we are too liberal, 
or too enlightened, for party, is to 
talk balderdash ; but party has ceased 
to have, its distinctive marks, be- 
cause certain people have invented 
a uniform that enables them to 
fight with either army, and take 
pay from both! For, these hybrids 
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I speak of take the bounty from us, 
and draw their pay from the enemy. 

What has brought this reproach 
that we hear every day, of a 
want of policy on the Conservative 
benches, but these men who bridge 
over party, and contrive to make 
the Opposition benches a sort of 
outpost of the Treasury? They have 
got up the cant, Pam is doing our 
work, Ay, but I answer, and he is 
taking the wages too. There is no 
such need as people say to make 
common cause against the Radicals. 
John Bright is a clever fellow 
enough, but neither he nor his fol- 
lowing ought to frighten us for the 
future of the Constitution. Both 
the monarchy and the coal - fields 
have a good many years before 
them, and “the Great Tribulation 
Coming” will not proceed out of 
Manchester, nor will Richard Cob- 
den be its Prophet. 

I am far more afraid of small de- 
fections than of great defeats, and I 
own I'll never believe in the discip- 
line of party till the day , comes 
that we hang a mutineer! 

Once for all, then, I say, no car- 
esses, no flatteries for those men who 
are not true to you. No blandish- 
ments for those delicate followers 
who require to cross over from time 
to time to the Government benches 
for a little warmth and sunshine, 
as invalids go to Italy for climate. 
No converse with the political ven- 
triloquists who sit on one side of 
the House and talk from the other. 
If these people get acceptance, 
once that they are unmasked and 
exposed, polical honesty is but 
a sorry affair. Party, in its hon- 
ourable signification, cannot exist 
where they prosper; and of the 
constituencies that return them, I 
say, as Chief Baron O'Grady did 
of the disreputable counsel of a 
worse client—‘‘May you never be 
separated,” 
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